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OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR ROBERT KENNEDY 
by George Bilainkin 
SM Lic dear Bob: One man, one man alone in the world, stands to-day 


in a position to save humanity from an ineluctable disaster. He 
is the future President of the United States of America. On his 


, shoulders rests this truly titanic responsibility, opportunity, and our prospect 


of sunshine, Hence the candid reply I am sending to your gracious 
invitation for counsel. ` . 
“Your dear father, founder of the Kennedy tradition that is now major 
news in every capital and every hamlet of the earth, often paid me a 
compliment. We chatted informally during the black days and black nights 
of 1939 and 1940, when Britain stood alone, expecting invasion, and instant 
disaster. The moronia merchants peddling banalia and predictable soothing 


‘syrup, told him, if and when they secured entry into the holy of holies at the 


Chancery in Number-1, Grosvenor Square, or at the residence where I 


‘ knew you, 14 Princes Gate, that Britain would triumph, for she must. 


Her blockade would win the war. 

‘I did not repeat this infantility. I agreed with him, and, now it seems, 
with Sir Basil Liddell-Hart, a master strategist, that if the Nazis landed 
we should be conquered inside ten days or a fortnight. For I knew the 
number of mobile tanks we had, the sort of rifles in use, how many pikes 
and mauser-style.arms the powerful Empire of Mr. Chamberlain had piled 
up to resist the early, much-advertised attack by Hitler. 

‘Thus, when I was announced, arriving usually without an appointment 
with the Ambassador, I had the privilege of being shown in... at once. 
Sometimes I should rise, out of courtesy to my host, and say that I feared 
I was now delaying the Lord Chancellor, one Simon, or a senior minister, 
or the Papal Legate, or a distinguished social friend, Henri Sartori. Daddy 
usually said, “Stay, don’t go. You do not tell me the usual poppycock 
and banalia. I know, from ‘Doc’, that you keep your lips sealed when 
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` necessary and tell me . . . the facts, good, bad, harsh, the facts. I respect: 
ee ee . or that... Last night Churchill, | 





. What do you “say?” 


‘This is briefly the sour reality. Unpalatable facts they were, but he always ee. 


wanted the truth. The world is in the state of Britain in 1940. The lies, the 
banalia, the incongruous fairy tales, are repeated in’ the servile press, on 
the babbling radio, on adolescent television, and, of course, in the crude 
cinema. The “hand-out” kingdom is at work in every communications 
agency. The views of anyone who doubts the trivia manufactured by 
specialists at fraud, are forbidden expression: the millions round our earth 
are as innocent of the grim doom so near us, as were the British masses in 
the days of your daddy’s fateful embassy to Britain. 

‘I shuddered then; I shudder to-day. You, Bob, are the sole hope for 
stopping a brutal, ruthless madness, in time. For the vehicle is racing on, 
close to the brink of no return. It is not only America that is on “‘the eve”. 

‘Pygmies are in command in many, most Jands. They have surrendered 
authority to the cigar men, the key operators, the arms merchants, the 
subversion and sabotage hooligans, the renegades who seek power with 
the overthrow of any elected government, the creatures with twisted mouths, 
twisted minds and hearts of evil design. In Detroit six hundred women are 
learning to shoot in a police station. Over 5,000 men are killed yearly in 
shooting accidents in the United States. Poison bombs are employed in a 
harmless little state ten thousand miles from the United States capital. The 
sum of $26,000 million is spent on a war, to bring freedom to the people of 
a former French colony, in Indo-China. But the poor in your own land 
are pleading for bread, and the Negroes are preparing to march, and to 
fight . . . for homes, schools, medical aid. To-morrow the returned Negro 
soldiers and airmen will be less content than previously to accept harsh 
Ghetto existence in the richest republic on earth. I expect, as you do, the 
multiplication of Viet-nam conditions on American soil . . . brother slaying 
brother. 

‘General de Gaulle protested against the monstrosities in Viet-nam and 
refused to submit to the orders of a foreign state. Thus every form of 


pressure for his denigration has been used, in every country that depends - 


on U.S. money, Britain among them. Our press does not openly attack the 
vilification of the white man’s role in Asia—clearly that is “arranged” higher 
up. Our sound and TV services seldom speak as they would were they 
free from fear, to offend. Every few months the reason for this ‘“‘puppetry’’ 
here, is released to the world in technical terms: the last was a Joan from 
the Intermonetary Fund of about £500m. Recently there was another, 
larger, “advance”. Some of the mad “planners” wish little Britain, now 
bereft of colonies and of the semblance of an Empire, to join the European 
Economic Community, well knowing that, with the vast German military 
preponderance, Britain would be a minute, impoverished fish in the big 
German pool. Already the Germans, “‘beaten’’ in the Second World War, 
are planning to give, or lend, money to the once mighty Empire. The 
“strong men” are Socialists in name. But, so significant is American 
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authority here that, suits costing £45 or £50 are openly imported from 
abroad, sports jackets selling at £20, motor cars of Rolls-Royce quality, 
and other, totally unnecessary, foreign luxuries . . . The “Socialists” dare 
not offend Wall Street, for they know the needed advances will be refused. 
Miners are refused 4s. a shift but Cuckoo-land politicos get rises to £9,000, 
to £14,500. 

‘Day by day we read a little of the injustices in the world, nation cheating 
nation, people defrauding people, as if it were the sad nineteenth century. 

‘Can the Asians and Africans be expected to go on suffering these heinous 
deprivations? The pygmies believe so. The pygmies are wrong. For since 
the Truman crime of 1945 year, the unnecessary and unforgivable killing, 
to this day, of 400,000 fellow humans, in searing circumstances, on August 6 
and August 9, 1945 . .. the Asians are rising, slowly, quietly. But their 
anger is bitter, their revenge assured . . . against you, and us, who stood 
by your side, and did not protest, loudly. Poor, sheep-like Clem Attlee, 
_ did not stir in Potsdam when told of the plan to carry out the Churchill- 
, Roosevelt atomic bomb agreement. I forecast in my last book, Destination 
` Tokyo, in 1965, that a super-Hiroshima will be inflicted in reverse, by a 
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freed, non-Vichy, Japan, allied to China, using India as a slave colony. 
I do not doubt this is an early prospect. 

“You, Bob, can yet stave off the day of deserved retribution. 

‘But, there is little time. I fear the anger is reaching, # it has not already 
passed, bursting point. May I explain why? The vulgar little propaganda 
men’s material about “freedom of speech, freedom from want, freedom of 
religion”, is suitable for backwoodsmen in Alaska or a prayer meeting in 
Nebraska, But, in Asia, where most of our 1,700 million ffellow-souls plead 
for the hope of an assured meal a day, plead for shelter, hope for a suit of 
primitive clothes, this is tragic farce, shameless, mepenthe. These Asians 
do not mind Communism or slogans against it. They want food, water, 
water and food, clothes, a roof, less conversation from the motorised white 
demons. They read in their newspapers and see on our cinema products 
about the four homes men possess, the four or five cars so many families 
use, to clutter up the death avenues of white states. They laugh and are 
bewildered. But, they recognise their younger students have learnt a 
frightening lesson. 

‘We have believed, like slightly alcoholic undergraduates, that we have 
a permanent, divine, claim to monopoly of power. Those days are gone. 
The capacity to manufacture cholera germ bombs, plague germ bombs, and 
others of this genre is well within the means of the brilliant Japanese, and 
of other Asian and African peoples. If you want more details, please look ‘, 
again at the pages of Destination Tokyo, where I revealed an appalling 
nightmare, with harrowing vignettes of torture and death among American, 
Russian, Manchurian and Chinese prisoners of war, men and women .. . 
the guinea pigs of Japanese scientists of standing. 

‘And please do not forget that the Japanese had planned “‘between June 
and September 1945” to send these bombs over U.S.A. and U.K. cities, by 
using tiny seaplanes from majestic submarines, capable of the return journey. į 
(So much for the costly half-wits in costly “‘intelligence” services, round the ' 
fooled world.) 

‘Our press, like yours, is concerned with more and more vacuities, crimes 
soaring here as if Spengler was right long ago, with predictions of the 
decline and fall of the white races. Our press is fiddling while Rome burns, 
with articles about the way a woman should behave when her panties 
drop at a party. Our gossip columns are an iniquitous indictment of the 
power of sane men to behave like paranoiacs. An exhibition is being held 
to show banned books. Pictures illustrating little else than female depravity 
decorate New York and London staircases, in all stations. Plays and films 
sink lower daily, in escaping from intelligent approaches to vital issues. 

A coach driver’s conviction and sentence of imprisonment in a small foreign -, 
land is the subject of daily and nightly hysteria and editorials, special 
dispatches from costly correspondents. We are behaving like an Italian 
puppy, beside Hitler . . . in 1937, 1938, 1939. It is the fault of the 
government of your republic. 

‘China cannot attack the United States to-day, but to-morrow will provide .. 
another picture. And, when the soldiers who have been trained in all the `A 
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Guernica, Barcelona horrors in Indochina, return home, I do not anticipate 
peace and concord in their home towns. Are you satisfied with the prospect? 
I know you have shown unique courage of late, and do not fear to offend 
the unteachable and the millions of untaught, who have power. May I 
suggest major avenues of early reform? 

“Your youth, your family sufferings, your wealth, your father’s achieve- 
ment to enable you to be economically independent, place you in a special 
position. Use it, Bob, to save not the other countries, but, the United 
States itself. Thus ... I urge you, plead with you, pray ... that you may 
call on the students, the fat cigar men, the industrialists who want to live 
out their allotted days, and, the other wielders of authority ... to spend a 
week of reflection, and another week .. . 

‘Tell them that the instant and ubiquitous cessation of fire round the 
earth need not, need not, mvite ruin, poverty and unemployment in the 
land. Instead, indeed, it must produce vaster calls for the power of 
American industry, technology, and finance . . . for good. Millions of 
tractors, millions of lorries, millions of tons of fertiliser, are urgently 
wanted round the parched, pitiful, piteous earth, notably in China, in the 
Philippines, India, Pakistan, Brazil, Egypt, Syria, Yemen, Indonesia .. . 
Your scholars and teachers could be welcome . . . if they arrive humbly, like 
brother Jack’s Peace Corps originals . . . without hidden books, liquor... 

‘Offer the presents now, broadcast them, giving dates of arrival, quantities 
to be sent. Announce the end of the futilities of propaganda war against 
all states, whatever their ideologies. It is better to obtain peace than train 
600 women in the police station, here and there, while millions shrink from 
the fearsome papers and the radio and TV boxes. 

‘Face the fact that TV and cinemas must be violently cleansed, All crime 
and squalor films must be banned, overnight. Order thousands of decent, 
clean, non-filth productions overnight. You do not allow poison to children 
in food! Do not permit it in the mind. Build thousands of new schools, invite 
foreign language teachers, from India, Pakistan, China, Russia, Japan, the 
Arab lands, men and women. Dismiss all the propaganda machine experts in 
the dozens of subversion agencies, based in the United States, Germany, 
Britain and Italy. Give them all a course of constructive work—to learn, 
and to teach better notions, world concord. Abolish overnight all the 
spying schools, and save hundreds of millions of dollars; spare the 
bitterness of training men to be cheats and vulgarians. China, and now 
almost-Communist Russia, will agree in minutes, to stop their childish 
infiltration and other games of folly and deceit. Let us grow to the adult 
stage. Introduce laws of one penalty for spying—death. (King Ibn Saud 
and his splendid son, King Feisal, seldom heard of a murder in Saudi 
Arabia, for the penalty is known . . . King Feisal is a wise hero, worthy of 
emulation.) 

‘Introduce an order into the State Department, that all subversion in 
foreign countries ceases overnight. Thus, Indonesia regains her freedom, 
. from the fear of continued genocide . . . two millions have died there 
recently. Order the Israeli invaders to return to their 1948 borders within 

forty-eight hours. Do not fear Jewish reactions, for the Jews in Israel 


Continued on page 33 
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ALFRED ROSENBERG IN LONDON 


by John P. Fox 


HE electoral successes of the National Democratic Party in Germany 

in the past few years have led to a great deal of publicity and interest 

in the United Kingdom and elsewhere for the Party and its leader, 
Herr von Thadden. The latter, a rumoured ex-Nazi, has therefore been 
given ample opportunity to ‘explain’ his Party’s aims by means of the 
extensive press and television coverage afforded him in this country. 
Because of this, and of the neo-Nazi nature of the N.P.D., it is interesting 
to recall one instance when the Nazis themselves tried to ‘explain’ Nazi 
Germany to Britain—although on that occasion the ‘explaining’ was done 
in Britain itself. 

On the evening of Friday May 5, 1933, Alfred Rosenberg, the chief 
racialist theoriser of the N.S.D.A.P. and editor of the Party’s newspaper, 
Volkischer Beobachter, arrived in London for what was supposed to have 
been an eight-day ‘unofficial’ visit. He had paid a previous visit in 1931, 
but now came in a further capacity as Head of the Foreign Policy Office 
of the National Socialist Party (Aussenpolitisches Amt der N.S.D.A.P.). 
This Party office, known as the A.P.A. was only one of others which the 
Nazi Party had organised or were in the process of organising, with a view 
to sidetracking the official channels of foreign policy.! Rosenberg, a 
passionate advocate of a German-led crusade against Bolshevism, had for 
long envisaged himself as the new Germany’s spokesman on foreign affairs, 
perhaps even the Third Reich’s Nazi Foreign Minister. With the A.P.A.’s 
creation on April 1, 1933, under his Jeadership, Rosenberg felt that perhaps 
his chance had come, for as he commented in the Volkischer Beobachter 
on April 4, 1933: ‘With the creation of the A.P.A. the particular desires 
and the unique aspirations of National Socialism will find expression 
within the area of foreign policy’? 

The success or otherwise of this hope depended on two things: how far 
the official channels of German foreign policy in fact became ‘nazified’, 
and the reactions abroad, should National Socialism ever find ‘its expression 
within the area of foreign policy’. To ensure thé success or even continuation 
of the A.P.A., and to stake out his claim for the high post he desired, 
Rosenberg therefore needed some great show of success. Hence the visit 
to London to probe British opinion as to the reactions to Nazi Germany, 
and if possible to set on foot some kind of détente in the relations between 
the two countries by explaining personally developments in the ‘New 
Germany’. 


1 Paul Seabury, The Wilhemstrasse: A Stud. 4 of German Diplomats under the Nazi 3 


p.33. 


3 On this, por The German Foreign Service from Neurath to Ribbentrop, in Craig 
and Gilbert, The Diplomats, 1918-1939 ceton University Press), 1953. ' See ato. 
D. C. Watt, The German Diplomats the Nazi Leaders, 1933-1939, in Journal of 
Central European Affairs, July 1955, pp.148-160. 
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A friendly Britain was felt to be of great importance to Germany in 
both Nazi and Foreign Ministry circles, Hitler, even up to this time, still 
thought in terms of an Anglo-German ‘understanding’ concerning the 
political future of Europe, while, despite the low level of accord so far in 
1933, the Foreign Ministry recognised the importance of Britain for 
Germany. As von Hoesch, German Ambassador to London, had written on 
February 6, 1933, the fact was that ‘in the past year the role of political 
leader in Europe has passed over more and more from France to England’. 
Germany’s task, so far as England was concerned, was therefore ‘to continue 
to promote relations with England and protect them from unnecessary 
damage, as well as by constant contact with the English Government to 
see to it that our interests are not adversely affected by future steps taken 
by England’. As Foreign Minister von Neurath repeated on April 7, 
1933, ‘a good relationship with England is of considerable importance’ to 
Germany.5 

Anglo-German relations were, however, far from friendly. Great disquiet 
had been caused in Britain over Germany’s continuing recalcitrance at the 
Disarmament Conference, her continued rearmament at home, and her 
internal policies as they affected Jews, Communists, and intellectuals. 
Typical of official British concern was Ambassador Rumbold’s despatch 
from Berlin on April 26, 1933, received in London on May 3, just two days 
before Rosenberg’s arrival there. In this he pointed out that when Germany 
said she desired peace it was to obtain time to ‘recover such strength as 
to be in an unchallengeable position’. In these circumstances, he felt that 
‘Germany’s neighbours have reason to be vigilant and that it may be 
necessary for them to determine their attitude towards coming develop- 
ments in this country sooner than they may have contemplated’.é 

When Rosenberg therefore saw Sir Robert Vansittart, Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State, at the Foreign Office on the morning of Monday, May 8, 
1933, ‘at the request of the German Embassy’, he was really hoping for a 
great deal if he thought that the task of chief salesman for Nazi Germany 
was going to be an easy undertaking. He was being all the more sanguine 
therefore when he told Vansittart that he did not think that ‘there were 
any vital differences outstanding between his country and Great Britain’. 
At the same time he did recognise that there seemed to be in other 
countries ‘a misunderstanding’ of recent events in Germany which, as he 
then explained, he ‘would be glad to have an opportunity of dissipating’. 
Unfortunately for Rosenberg, his explanations as to Nazi policies towards 
Jews and Communists did not do much dissipating, increasing rather 
Vansittart’s already determined hostility towards Nazi views and policies, 
even when Rosenberg tried to present Hitler’s assumption of control as 
forestalling a Communist revolution. Nor did Rosenberg’s statement that 
Germany’s ‘revolution’ was purely a social and not a militaristic one carry 
much weight with Vansittart. He then belied these assurances, and those 


4 Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series C, Vol. 1, pp.26-28. 
5 Ibid, Vol. I, p.258. 
6 Documents on British Foreign Policy, Second Series, Vol. V, pp.47-55. 
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concerning the ultimate peacefulness of Hitler’s foreign policy, when he 
retorted that ‘England had developed peacefully within the protection of 
the sea’ but that ‘Germany was not so fortunate and had had to depend on 
her army to keep her frontiers’.’ 

Rosenberg probably thought he was on better ground when he saw the 
Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, in the afternoon that same day. This 
was because of Sir John Simon’s rather weak and vacillating attitude 
towards Germany, while on April 27, 1933, he had even admitted to von 
Hoesch that, in answering questions in the House of Commons on 
Germany’s internal policies, he ‘always tried to avoid any injury to German 
feelings’.8 Yet Rosenberg was in for a surprise, for, despite his emphasis 
on the importance for Europe of Hitler and his anti-communist crusade, 
Sir John Simon emphasised instead the ‘deep concern’ of British public 
opinion at ‘certain aspects of the revolution, and in particular the measures 
which the German Government had taken against the Jews’. Sir John 
Simon then attempted to emphasise the moral, if not the diplomatic, gap 
existing between the two countries by stating that ‘we in this country did 
not care to see the press suppressed, persons deprived of their living on 
account of their race, and minorities, including elected representatives of 
the people, shut up in concentration camps because of their political 
opinions’, Sir John Simon then pointed out to Rosenberg, probably more in 
sorrow than in anger, that ‘in two months Germany had lost the sympathy 
which she had gained in this country in ten years, and especially in those 
quarters which had hitherto been most sympathetic to her’? 

While Rosenberg continued his official and semi-official soundings as to 
the British reactions to Germany, events elsewhere soon made Rosenberg 
aware as to the state of public opinion in Britain concerning Nazi Germany. 
Manifestations of public disquiet at the visit of a top Nazi official were 
at the same time dignified and demonstrative. On Wednesday, May 10, 
in the House of Commons, Sir John Simon was asked by a Liberal 
M.P., Sir Percy Harris, whether Rosenberg had come to London as a 
special envoy or whether he came on the recommendation of his Govern- 
ment. The Foreign Secretary himself was not really sure as to Rosenberg’s 
‘exact position’, and admitted as much.!° Sir Percy’s question had probably 
been prompted as much by the fact of the visit as by the news that, earlier 
that day, Rosenberg had laid at the Cenotaph a wreath across which was 
draped a black swastika. 

The following day, Thursday May 11, was certainly a day of events in 
London. In the House of Commons the Home Secretary, Sir John 
Gilmour, was put completely on the defensive by Labour M.P.’s, who 
questioned the propriety of admitting to the country ‘a Fascist 
propagandist from Germany’, while the Speaker refused a further Labour 
request to adjourn the House to discuss the whole question of the 


. 7 D.B.E.P. 2s., Vol. V, pp.228-230. 
8 D.G.F.P. Series C, Val. I, p354. 
5 D.B.F.P. 2s., Vol. V, pp.204-205. 
10 House of Commons Debates, Fifth Series, Vol. 277, col. 1522. 
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Rosenberg visit ‘as a matter of definite and urgent public importance’.!! 
Nor was this all that Rosenberg had had to bear that day. In the morning 
news came that the wreath he had so ‘feelingly’ placed at the Cenotaph 
the previous day had been unceremoniously removed and cast upon the 
waters of the Thames. This incident led in the afternoon to the appearance 
before the Magistrates at Bow Street of a Captain James Sears, a 57 year-old 
estate developer and a prospective Parliamentary candidate for St. Pancras, 
S.W. Defending his action, Sears stated that he did it ‘as a protest against 
the desecration of our national war memorial by placing on it a wreath 
by Hitler’s emissary, especially in view of the fact that the Hitler Govern- 
ment are contriving to do those very things and foster those feelings which 
occurred in Germany in the war’. To counter this eloquence, Rosenberg’s 
secretary issued a statement which made plain that ‘Dr. Rosenberg is 
painfully surprised’ at the incident. He had iaid the wreath ‘in honour of 
the failen British and in honour of Chancellor Hitler and the German 
people’, and that he fekt the incident was ‘very sad’. Yet, if nothing else had 
as yet upset certain sectors of public opinion, this coupling together of the 
British dead and Hitler certainly did. A further incident occurred in the 
afternoon, the laying of another wreath at the Cenotaph, bearing a card 
upon which was written: “This wreath is placed here in sincerity by a 
British citizen who resents the insult to our Glorious Dead. They fought 
for freedom, God Save the King’. But so hot had the feelings generated now 
become that this card in its turn was ripped away later in the evening. 
Yet it was not to the purpose of certain members of the British Government 
that Hitler’s emissary should be thus insulted, for during the day Sir John 
Simon expressed his regret to Ambassador von Hoesch over the removal 
of Rosenberg’s wreath. 14 

That evening Rosenberg further alienated British opinion by the press 
conference he held at Claridges Hotel, speaking only in German and to 
the accompaniment of disturbances outside in the street caused by banner- 
carrying protesters. His main theme was again a defence of the German 
revolution, emphasising, as he had to Sir John Simon and Vansittart, that 
it had ‘many features which were not easy to understand in countries which 
had gone through a development in history absolutely different from the 
German development’. He emphasised, as was to be expected, Germany’s 
role in the struggle against bolshevism, while he attempted to justify 
Germany’s military demands and preparations.“ The latter reference was 
particularly unfortunate for Rosenberg’s mission in London, since that day 
had seen another outburst of polemics between Britain and Germany. This 
arose out of an article of von Neurath’s in the German press, which 
threatened that Germany would act herself to obtain the weapons officially 





11 House of Commons Debates, Fifth Series, Vol. 277, cols. 1680-81, 1703-06. 

12 The Times, Friday, May 12, 1933. 

13 Daily Mail, Friday, May 12, 1933. 

14 Evening Standard, Friday, May 12, 1933; D.G.F.P. Serias C, Vol. I, p433, fn.2. 
15 The Times, Friday, May 12, 1933. 
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denied ber.!6 This brought an immediate riposte from Lord Hailsham, 
Minister for War.” 

While the diplomatic atmosphere worsened, so did the ‘social’ one. 
Friday, May 12, saw further demonstrations outside Claridges Hotel, while 
at Madame Tussaud’s a bucket of red paint was poured over the wax 
effigy of Hitler and a card bearing the words ‘Hitler, mass murderer’, 
hung around the figure’s head. At the same time a police-constable had 
removed from the base of the Cenotaph a card, attached to a single lily, 
which bore the following inscription: ‘IÉ the Unknown Warrior could speak 
to this unknown American, he might voice his preference for this single 
flower to the wreath of a murderous dictator, (signed), S.M.M., ex-Captain, 
U.S. Army’.!8 

By now Rosenberg had completed as much as he was able to in the way 
of talks, while the manifestations of public feeling had continually served 
to show him just how unsympathetic were the mass of the British people 
to the Nazi regime,—even if he dismissed, as he probably did, all the 
demonstrators as Jews, Communists, and intellectuals. What may have 
constituted the last straw was J. L. Garvin’s bitterly hostile attack on 
Rosenberg personally in the Observer on Sunday, May 14. Rosenberg had 
cause to note the remarks made, coming as they did from the paper’s 
editor. Garvin ridiculed Rosenberg’s efforts in London, particularly over 
the wreath business, while he emphasised that ‘last week revealed a 
psychological abyss between the rearming Reich and sane civilisation’. 

Conceivably Rosenberg had had enough by the time he read this article, 
for later that day he had packed his bags and departed from London, 
48 hours earlier than planned. Even then demonstrators still pursued 
him at Liverpool Street Station. To a reporter, however, it was intimated 
that the departure was ‘according to our original arrangement’ since the 
Reichstag meeting on Wednesday had to be attended and time was needed 
for preparations.” 

No tears were shed in London over Rosenberg’s hasty departure. On 
Monday, May 15, The Times weighed in heavily with the statement that 
the visit ‘will hardly be regarded as a success even by those who were 
responsible for it’, while it criticised Rosenberg and Hitler Germany 
for assuming that ‘the inculcation of hatred and of militarism’ were merely 
matters of domestic concern for Germany. Rather than ‘Herr Rosenberg’s 
fluent phrases about German good-will and the value of friendship between 
Germany and Great Britain’, it was fet that Germany should disprove the 
manifest fears that one of the main objects of Hitlerism ‘is to prepare 
Germany for a war of revenge’.?! 

Although the professional German diplomats could feel some satisfaction 


16 Survey of International Affairs, 1933, p.265. 

17 House of Lords Debates, Fifth Series, Vol.87, col.898. 
18 Daily Mail, Saturday, May 13, 1933. 

19 The Observer, Sunday, May 14, 1933. 

20 Daily Mail, Monday, May 15, 1933. 

21 The Times, Monday, May 15, 1933. 
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at this failure of a Party foreign policy,” at the same time they were 
concerned at the damage done by Rosenberg’s visit to the delicate state 
of Anglo-German relations. Von Hoesch in particular felt this, and as he 
reported to Berlin on May 15, 1933, ‘in view of the general situation we 
can proceed here in England only with great caution and quiet persistence’. 
He felt that it would not be possible ‘to recover lost terrain quickly, and 
certainly not by propaganda, but rather by a suitable coincidence of 
events’. 

In one sense Rosenberg had certainly not failed. One of his major tasks 
had been to investigate public opinion in Britain vis-a-vis Nazi Germany, 
and this had certainly been made absolutely clear to him. Yet criticism 
must not be directed too hard in Rosenberg’s direction, since the 
circumstances were totaly unpropitious to the success of any ‘mission’ 
of this kind. As it was, Rosenberg’s failure in London resulted in a collapse 
of his position in the field of foreign policy, funds for his A.P.A. being 
drastically curtailed.* 

Assuming a continuation of their recent electoral successes, it is 
interesting to speculate on the amount of sympathy or otherwise that the 
N.P.D. will receive in Britain in the future, and in particular if ever Herr 
von Thadden is able to accept invitations, not previously taken up by him, 
to speak personally in this country to ‘explain’ his neo-Nazi Party. The 
word ‘sympathy’ is not really out of place in this context, since this country 
has recently witnessed some startling scenes which, as much of the press 
and television commentaries pointed out, pointed to a nascent sense of 
fascism in this country. If this is at all doubted, then the sight of London 
dockers marching in support of right-wing Mr. Enoch Powell over his 
‘race’ speech is evidence enough. This country too has its minority groups. 
It also has its fascists, although over the question of race these would seem 
to spread over a wider spectrum of British society than was hitherto 
thought possible. Given the seeming impossibility of Britain’s ever getting 
her economic house in order, and given the obvious right-wing examples 
in Germany, will Britain in, say, ten to fifteen years have to have her 
‘Rosenbergs’ and ‘von Thaddens’ to ‘explain’ British internal policies to 
the rest of the world? 


2 Paul Schwarz, This Man Ribbentrop, New York, 1943, pp.87-88. 
3 D.GFP. Series C, Vol. I, pp433-434. 
24 Seabury, pp.35-37. 
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EMPIRE INTO COMMONWEALTH: An Old Story 
by C. E. Carrington 


INETEEN-sixty will be remembered in history as Africa’s Year. 

It saw the climax of the astonishing process of de-colonisation, in 

which the rulers of the Belgian, French, and British Empires 
confidently transferred the sovereignty over their imperial provinces to the 
representatives of the colonial people. For the British, this achievement 
implied no revolutionary change, since the long development of Empire 
into Commonwealth had been foreseen for more than three generations. 
Since Lord Durham’s momentous Report on Canada, the theory and 
practice of de-colonisation (though not the name which was—I believe— 
brought into common use by General de Gaulle) had been continuously 
advanced. Not within living memory had there been any doubt in the 
minds of politically instructed persons that the destiny of British colonies 
was self-government. The question was not whether the transfer of power 
would take place but when and to whom, There had been no such 
intention among enlightened students of politics in the French Empire, 
where the tendency was rather towards assimilation and association with 
the metropolitan country, While British colonial experts had long 
accustomed themselves to the notion of a Commonwealth composed of 
autonomous states, their rivals across the Channel were talking of a 
French Union, into which at least the nearer and more developed colonies 
would be incorporated. 

In the last years of the Fourth Republic, the concept of a French Union 
died, if indeed it can be said ever to have come to birth, and was replaced 
by that of the Communauté, a very loose confederation of France and its 
self-governing colonies, or so it appeared to French constitutional writers. 
But the pace of the anti-colonial reaction was so fast that the federal 
institutions were overrun by events. The machinery never got into gear and, 
so far as it had any life, the Communauté was regarded by the African 
leaders, notably by M. Senghor of Senegal, as merely an instrument for 
maintaining goodwill and promoting co-operation—like the British 
Commonwealth. As a scholar and a literary man he was perhaps aware 
that, since Florio’s translation of Montaigne, ‘commonwealth’ has been 
used as the English equivalent of the French word ‘communauté’. 

Like the French Union, it fell into abeyance, and all that was left of the 
French Colonial Empire was a social and economic infra-structure with few 
and feeble juridical links. When de Gaulle came into power, he applied 
his mind to the problems of de-colonisation with his usual alacrity; he 
threw the colonies into the deep waters of independence and bade them 
swim. It may be the verdict of history that the French preparetion during 
the later colonial period was better suited to the needs of Tropical Africa, 
as some American critics aver, than the contemporary British method; but 
we must consider the social infra-structure, and to that I shall return later. 
It was perhaps the rapid and firm transfer of power in French Africa, 
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between 1958 and 1960, that induced the Belgians to withdraw from their 
colonies without any preparation whatsoever. The sudden de-colonisation 
of the Congo was administratively absurd, and could not have produced 
anything but chaos.! 

The transfer of power was so widely accepted in principle—everywhere 
except in the reactionary Empires of Russia, China, Spain and Rortugal— 
that these political changes were effected with surprising smoothness in 
large parts of Asia and Africa. Far from clinging to suzerainty, the old 
colonial empires showed a great willingness, even an anxiety to abdicate; 
and have been progressively embarrassed by their difficulty in extricating 
themselves. Someday, when the history of imperialism is written, it will be 
necessary to ask ‘Who were the imperialists?’ Certainly no British Govern- 
ment of the last twenty years, certainly not the Tory Party. If there had 
ever been a demand and a desire among the British masses to acquire 
territory and to rule subject races for their own good, it had vanished long 
before the year 1960. Yet the British Commonwealth is not a myth; it 
has a material foundation that has not been eroded away, and I can present 
an analogous instance of such a survival in ancient history. There are 
empires that perish, leaving no living posterity, nothing but the old bones 
and stones that archaeologists collect. There are also systems that mould 
political geography into new and lasting shapes, there are words that 
endure and do not die. 

I now ask my readers to look back to the year 400 A.D., an easy date 
to remember, though it was not then known by that reckoning because the 
Christian Era had not yet been invented. To Roman contemporaries years 
were indicated by the name of the Consul, and this year was the fourth 
consulship of Stilicho, a soldier of barbarian origin who had risen to the 
highest command, and had even married into the Imperial Family. A great 
quantity of literary evidence has survived from the Fourth Century; not 
only have we the works of contemporary historians, there are also memoirs 
and collections of correspondence—some pagan and some Christian—both 
from the Greek-speaking provinces of the East and from the Latin-speaking 
provinces of the West; and, for our purpose, the most useful of these 
documents is the panegyric on Stilicho’s Consulship by the poet-laureate, 
Claudian, one of the dast Latin writers to maintain the classical style and 
versification of the Old Masters. Vivid and quotable, he perhaps resembles 
Lucan more than other poets of the great days. 


Though Rome, according to our hindsight, seems to have been far gone 
in decline by the year 400, and trembling on the edge of collapse, this was 
not how it seemed to Claudian and his circle of friends. The Empire had 
been nominally Christian for three generations; the rule of law prevailed 
throughout the Graeco-Roman world; the civil and criminal codes had 
been revised in the sense of securing human rights; legislation to cure the 
grosser forms of immorality had been imposed; some cruel punishments 
had been abolished; the gladiatorial games had come to an end as a 


1] should not say so now if I had not said so in 1960.—CE.C. 
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result of public protest. The whole basin of the Mediterranean enjoyed 
internal peace as a Free Trade Area with one currency, one code of law, 
and one rule of citizenship. The constitution of the Empire, under its 
autocratic Emperor (or rather, Emperors because two brother-princes shared 
the throne), was nevertheless a confederation of cities, each with its 
territorium, exercising a large measure of internal se#f-government; and 
Claudian expected a new age of greatness, since the advance of the 
Barbarian armies had been stopped on every frontier. 

Twenty years before (and now something may stir in our memories), 
the Empire had seemed to be at its last gasp. The Goths had crossed the 
Danube and had overrun the Balkans, defeating and killing the Emperor 
Valens at Adrianople, but a saviour had arisen in the soldier-statesman 
Theodosius who converted the moment of defeat and shame into one of 
Rome’s finest hours. The Goths had been pacified and settled, and 
Theodosius had been co-opted to the imperial throne as a great reforming 
Emperor. On his death, the Empire was divided into two administrations, 
nominally under his two young sons, Arcadius in the Greek-speaking East 
and Honorius in the Latin West. These mild and amiable youths reigned 
as colleagues, but did not rule. We need not concern ourselves with the 
party politics of the day, which took the form of struggles for power between 
courtiers, secretaries, and political generals, expect to say that Stilicho 
emerged as chief minister, almost guardian, to both young princes, He 
skilfully disposed of another Gothic invasion; he even, for the last time, 
restored the colonial administration in the remote and backward province 
of Britain, which had been ravaged by Picts, Scots, and Saxons, From 
about 390 to about 403, most of the Roman world was tranquil, and there 
was a general sense among conservatives of the old school that they had 
never had it so good as in these twelve or thirteen years. 


As consul for the year 400, Stilicho had no duties. It had become an 
honorary post and meant no more than—shall we say—the appointment of 
Sir Robert Menzies as Warden of the Cinque Ports. The interest of his 
consulship lies in the fact that a colonial general with a non-latin name 
could reach this distinction. The poet Claudian, nothing if not a loyalist, 
with many expressions of respect to the young Emperor Honorius, uses the 
promotion of Stilicho as an occasion to develop the popular theme Empire 
-into-Commonwealth, It interests us that he is rather obsessive about 
the distant colony of Britain, the very end of the world, and we owe to 
him several pen-portraits of the painted Picts and of the goddess Britannia 
in her sea-blue robe. He was but a lukewarm Christian. I offer a free 
rendering of a characteristic passage. 

Rome draws all peoples into her embrace, 

A Mother-country not a master race, 

A Commonwealth of Nations, she alone 
Makes subject races equal with her own; 
Links far-flung countries with a loyal chain, 
Hers the peace-loving system, theirs the gain. 
The men from Overseas are still at home 

In every land as citizens of Rome. 

To savage islands tourists pass with ease, 
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Even to Scotland or the Hebrides; 

Go, take your pleasure, peacefully recline 

By Syrian Orontes, by the Rhine. 
World-wide, we see Rome’s influence extend, 
Nor of her sway do we expect the end. 

The poet had not long to wait. By 403, the Goths were again threatening 
Italy, and the last legion was withdrawn from the British frontier to resist 
them; in 408 Stilicho was overthrown and murdered in a palace revolution; 
the Emperor Honorius told the Britons to fend for themselves, since he 
could no longer protect them—as we have just told the people of Aden 
and Singapore. He then fled for refuge to the fortress of Ravenna, and in 
410 the Goths sacked Rome. If Claudian made any further comment it 
has not survived. It is by chance that we learn of the Rescript of Honorius 
to the British notables, from a footnote in the Greek historian Zosimus. In 
such times, so small a matter as withdrawal from an unprofitable colony 
attracted no public attention. Britain lapsed into its Dark Ages and we 
hear little of its inhabitants until, two hundred years later, Pope Gregory 
saw and pitied them on the auctioneer’s block at Rome, as victims of the 
international slave-trade. 

Optimism was a creed that rapidiy lost its supporters after the sack of 
Rome, though we can still find leisurely old-fashioned persons, in the 
fifth century, living in quiet countrysides as they had always lived with no 
apprehension of the psychological revolution that had shaken the world 
more profoundly than the political upheaval. Emperors continued to issue 
decrees that failed to check the economic decline; neither inflation, nor 
devaluation, nor attempts at price-control could stop the steady fall in the 
real value of money; the burden of taxation crushed the middle classes, and 
the efforts of bureaucrats to make their system proof against leakage merely 
added to the expense of collecting the revenue. Though the civilised world 
still accepted the nominal authority of an international organisation it 
had become what Arnold Toynbee calls a ghost-empire, at least in the 
Latin West, where province after province set up an autonomous govern- 
ment that soon fell into anarchy, usually under a military dictator. Yet the 
Goths, who sacked Rome three times during the fifth century, did not 
overthrow the ghost-empire but allowed it to live, their contempt for its 
material weakness being restrained by a haunting respect for its venerable 
tradition. 

Social classes sometimes preserve a phantom existence after their 
demise, not noticing that they are dead; and for a real understanding of 
what had happened in Claudian’s lifetime we must turn to a greater man of 
that generation, Saint Augustine (who threw up his appointment as 
Professor of Latin Literature at the University of Carthage because the 
students were rude and unruly, and neglected their work to make political 
demonstrations on the campus). In the nineteenth part of his De Civitate 
Dei, Augustine propounded a philosophy of History that has never ceased 
to be relevant in any age, even though the course of political change rarely 
repeats itself. It was not Christianity that had disrupted the Roman Empire. 
It had died because it was damned, and salvation must be sought elsewhere, 
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in another commonwealth, the City of God. Good intentions, expressed in 
fine phrases, could not save a society that was devoid of moral purpose. 

Augustine’s last years were spent in controversy with Pelagius, the only 
philosopher among‘the ancient Britons whose name has come down to us. 
The last of the optimists, Pelagius continued to believe in the immediate 
perfectibility of Man, while the world around him slipped into confusion. 

‘It was the ineffective unpractical man (Pelagius) who insisted on the 
freedom of the will,’ says R. G. Collingwood. ‘The strong man (Augustine) 
knew that such insistence wes the unconscious betrayal of inner weakness. ... 
Pelagius wag expressing in terms of philosophic thought the same paralysis of 
will that his countrymen were revealing in action.’ 

The Roman Empire died because it had no will to live. 

While Claudian put his faith in an Empire that could no longer defend 
itself, laws that could not be enforced, and an economic system that was 
running down, Augustine loftily rejected a world he saw as past saving, 
and turned men’s minds to a morality with a higher sanction. 
Psychologically, I have no doubt, Augustine got to the heart of the matter, 
and even those who disagree with his dialectic find it painfully difficult 
to controvert. There is, however, a limitation in all political studies before 
the present age, in the failure of even the greatest thinkers—even Aristotle— 
to distinguish between State and Society. It was the Roman State that died, 
while many things survived that seemed to have little moral or political 
significance. The infra-structure of Latin society dragged on, and much of 
it is with us today, after fifteen hundred years. 

Italia, Germania, Hispania, Gallia, Britannia, all these geographical 
expressions were familiar to Caesar and Tacitus, and several of them are 
still known to us as the Latin countries. 

Romanum Imperium est ubicunque Romana lingua dominatur, said 
Laurentius, Valla, the Renaissance scholar. (“Where the language of Rome 
prevails, there is the Roman Empire.) If we look at Western Europe 
today, do we not see a real community of the mind between Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and French Switzerland, to which the Rhineland, 
Holland, and Britain are peripheral, from which Northern Germany and 
Scandinavia seem rather remote? This oldest European community has 
inherited three legacies from Rome, all fully operative in the inner ring and 
some in the periphery. The first is the network of Roman Roads which 
located the cities and directed the trade-routes from the Highlands of 
Scotland to the Cataracts of the Nile, binding all the intermediate countries 
with social and economic ties which have never been quite disrupted, even 
along the fatal line of cleavage between Islam and Christendom. In the 
heartland, between Sicily and the Rhine, they have had continuous life. 

The second legacy, which belongs to the Latin countries principally, is 
the centralised system of administration based upon the authoritarian 
codes of Roman Law. The third is the Latin language itself, the common 
foundation of French, Spanish and Italian, the language of scholarship 
wherever the Romans set their feet and—more than that—~wherever the 
descendants of Roman citizens have emigrated, the living language of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Ours is the first generation since the reign of 
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Augustus in which the tongue that Virgil spoke has not made a common 
foundation for the schooling of all the nations of the Western European 
tradition. When we notice too that the Roman Church is moving over 
from Latin to the vernaculars, does it imply that she has at last ceased 
to be ‘the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire sitting crowned on the 
grave thereof’? Or is Rome still the Eternal City? 

I have now one paragraph left in which to draw together the threads 
of this disjointed essay, and its theme must be the legacy of the Colonial 
Empires. What has the British Commonwealth bequeathed to the colonial 
peoples that we can compare with the legacy of Rome? In her great century 
when Britannia ruled the waves, spreading the gospel of Free Trade and 
inventing the technique of de-colonisation, she achieved something that 
mankind had never done before and could never do again. It was Britain 
that brought the whole surface of the globe into a unity of trade and 
communications. Her ports in every ocean were free to the world’s 
commerce; her deep-sea cables were commercially owned for the benefit 
of all customers alike; her shipping lines, as they explored new markets, 
brought all the nations of the world, for the first time, into direct contact 
with one another, and no political folly can quite tear them apart. There 
had been no precedent to this in history, since the Roman Roads gave unity 
to one segment of the North Temperate Zone. Of our parliamentary 
government and our zeal for personal liberty, formerly matters of pride, 
I will not speak. We have exported them to many lands, and may still 
hope that a better use of these blessings may be made abroad than, just 
now, we are making of them at home. 

The third legacy is the English language. Dare we say, echoing Laurentius 
Valla, that where the English language prevails there are certain notions of 
faith and morals that will never die? English is the first foreign language 
taught in the schools of half the world, it is increasingly the language of 
international affairs. Who can doubt that it will continue to influence the 
minds of men and bind together the nations of the world as did, and still 
does, the Roman tongue, after many hundreds of years? 


[C. E. Carrington, writer and lecturer, lives retired in London. He was 
for many years an educational publisher and, later, was Professor of 
Commonwealth Relations at Chatham House. Author of several works on 
Colonial History, notably The British Overseas.] 
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THE SINO-AFGHANISTAN BOUNDARY '! 
by M. D. Stephens 


URING historical times, what is now modern Afghanistan has held a 

strategic position as one of the crossroads within Asia. Before the sea 

routes between Europe and China gained importance, the main east to 
west caravan road used the mountain passes of Afghanistan. It was also a 
highway of conquest, both for those powers coming from the east and west, 
and such later armies from the north as the Mongols and the Turks. It was 
here that during the nineteenth century A.D. the Empires of Tsarist Russia 
and British India met. 


Land-locked Afghanistan shares a common boundary with Iran in the 
west, the Soviet Union in the north, Pakistan and Kashmir in the south and 
east, and with the People’s Republic of China, for a modest distance in the 
north-east. The Sino-Afghanistan boundary is the outcome of Anglo-Russian 
diplomacy during the latter half of the nineteenth and early part of the 
twentieth centuries. The British East India Company had approached the 
King of Kabul during the early nineteenth century and had concluded a 
treaty with the Afghans in 1809. During the next thirty years, Afghanistan 
was divided by domestic troubles: but then Dost Muhammad gained control 
of the throne and in 1837 appealed to the British to assist him in expelling 
the Persians from his territory. The British declined to help as the Amir had 
previously tried to get Russian and Persian assistance to regain the Plain 
of Peshawar from the Sikh Ranjit Singh. From 1838-42 the First Afghan 
War was waged, by which the British replaced Dost Muhammad and his 
rival, Shah Shuja. Russia refused to help the Afghans which led to a mistrust 
only rivalled by the dislike of the British following the occupation. It was 
from this time that Afghanistan’s foreign policy began to be dominated by 
Russo-British rivalry, and the related problem of saving the state from 
being swallowed up. 

The outbreak of the Crimean War led the British to view Afghanistan 
more favourably and in 1855 a iemporary treaty of alliance was concluded 
with Dost Muhammad, which became a formal agreement concluded at 
Peshawar in 1857. Both these treaties were a defensive measure against 
Persia, which in 1856 had taken Herat and so started a war with Britain. The 
Peace Treaty of Paris, signed in March of 1857, recognised the independence 
of both Persia and Afghanistan. 

The 1860s saw the rapid advance of Russia southwards, reaching Samar- 
kand in 1868, at a time when Afghanistan was again weak from internal 
troubles following the death of Dost Muhammad. In 1869, Shir "Ali managed 
to establish his throne on a firm basis, but Russian influence had already 


1 Much of the historical and political material in this chapter is based on Aitchison 
(CU.): A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads Relating to India & 
Neighbouring Countries, Calcutta 1933, and Papers Regarding Hostilities with 
Afghanistan; ELM. Stationery Office, London 1919. 
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reached the River Oxus. The Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1873 was con- 
cluded, in which the Russians agreed to acknowledge the Oxus as the limit 
of their southern expansion. Shir ’Ali’s request for British guarantees of 
Afghanistan territory was refused, a snub which led the Afghans to favour 
Russia and the admittance of a Tsarist envoy to Kabul. Shir "Ali would not 
allow a British mission to enter his country. This sparked off the Second 
Afghan War of 1878-80 and led to a British occupation. But, as in the First 
War, a bitterly hostile population made the British position untenable and 
a relaxation of the Russo-British enmity led to the withdrawal of British 
troops leaving the state governed by Shir ’Ali’s nephew, Abdur Rahman. 
Afghanistan appears to have represented the difference between profitable 
and unprofitable territorial acquisition for the British in India, and so 
occupation was given up when it was felt sufficient control had been gained 
over Afghanistan’s foreign policy. The treaty of Gandamak, signed on 
May 26, 1879, was followed in June and July of the next year by further 
negotiations with Abdur Rahman, in which it was agreed that the Amir 
should be free to exercise his control over domestic policy, but bound to 
follow British advice on foreign policy. Afghanistan had become a British 
‘buffer state’. ` 

The Russians were stimulated into action by these British moves in 
Afghanistan, annexing Khiva in 1881, Merv in 1884 and invading Afghan- 
istan in 1885. The British mobilised two army corps in India and war seemed 
imminent. However, both the Great Powers resorted to diplomatic means of 
settling their differences and an Anglo-Russian Agreement was signed in 
St. Petersburg in July 1887. Further military operations along the Afghan 
boundary by the Russians in 1889 led to a British warning. In 1891 the 
Wakhan region in Northeastern Afghanistan became a focus of Anglo- 
Russian rivalry. Once again diplomacy saved Russia and Britain from war 
and, in the 1895 Agreement, Wakhan was recognised as part of Afghanistan. 

Endeavouring to increase her influence within the country, Russia pro- 
posed to Britain that she should have direct relations with Afghanistan, a 
suggestion which was promptly turned down. In 1901 Abdur Rahman died, 
to be succeeded by his son, Habibullah, who repudiated his obligations under 
the Anglo-Afghan Agreement, whilst continuing to draw from Britain the 
annual stipend of £1,800,000. With Russia’s defeat at the hands of Japan 
in 1905, the Amir’s attitude towards foreign powers became less favourable, 
whilst predisposing both Russia and Britain to seek some sort of settlement 
in Asia. Not only was there an effort to negate Anglo-Russian rivalry in 
Afghanistan, but also in Tibet and Persia. 

The resulting Russo-British Convention, signed in St. Petersburg in 1907, 
saw the setting up of the Wakhan Corridor to prevent Russia or British 
India sharing a common boundary, and thus also produced the somewhat 
curious Sino-Afghan boundary of the present. Habibullah was not consulted 
on these territorial changes, but in 1908 Russia stated emphatically that, 
whether the Amir’s agreement was given on not, St. Petersburg would 
honour the Convention. Much wood was added to the fire of growing 
Afghan nationalism. 
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During the First World War, Afghanistan was committed to neutrality, 
but, supported by the Afghan nationalist movement, from 1916 the Amir 
began to demand the representation of his country at the forthcoming peace 
talks. In February of 1919 Habibullah wrote once again to the Viceroy of 
India, asking for the ‘absolute liberty, freedom of action, and perpetual 
independence’ of his country.2 Before any answer came, the Amir was 
assassinated. His third son, Amanullah, came to power and declared war on 
Britain the same year (The Third Afghan War). Britain was in no mood for 
such a.costly undertaking so, after bombing Kabul, when the Amir asked 
for an armistice London agreed. A Peace Treaty was signed in Rawalpindi 
in August 1919, followed in November of 1921 by a permanent Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty. By this agreement Afghanistan once more gained control 
over her foreign policy. A similar treaty was signed with the Soviet Union 
in February of 1921. Afghanistan’s boundaries, on achieving full indepen- 
dence, remained much the same as they had been before, despite empty 
promises by the Soviet Union to return the Panjdeh district taken by the 
Tsars in 1885. In July of 1923, Afghanistan concluded a commercial treaty 
with China, a country much neglected in the previous diplomatic moves, 
despite her interest in Sinkiang. 


Up to and including much of the Second World War, Afghanistan became 
a centre of international rivalry, more especially between the Axis powers 
of Germany and Japan, and Britain, the Soviet Union and the United States. 
But in 1944 China once more came back onto the scene and opened diplo- 
matic relations with Kabul, signed a treaty of friendship and started com- 
mercial negotiations. However, since 1949 the new Communist regime in 
Peking has not shown the same interest in Afghanistan as it has in some of 
the states with which it shares a longer border, such as Burma and Nepal. 


Where once Afghan foreign policy rested upon playing off Britain and 
Russia, it now continues in a similar vein but with the United States taking 
the place of the United Kingdom. There is a non-aggression pact with the 
Soviet Union (1951), and Afghanistan from 1955 has been enjoying a long- 
term loan, with low interest rates, granted by Moscow to the tune of about 
£35 million. Similar agreements with America have led to there being more 
United States technicians in Afghanistan than any other foreign nationality. 
Probably because of her limited resources, China has not as yet participated 
to any great extent in the influx of foreign aid and technicians, and whether 
the cooling of relations between Peking and Moscow will change the Chinese 
attitude remains to be seen. 


Sinkiang is very much a pioneer area for the Chinese, and the Wakhan 
Corridor has the appearance of being an appendage to the main bulk of the 
Afghanistan state area. The Russo-British creation, which is the boundary 
between Chinese and Afghan territory, has as yet been neither successfully 
accepted by the people of the region, nor its authority imposed effectively 


eae Pi Wilber (ed.): Afghanistan; Human Relations Area Files, New Haven 1956, 
p.147. 
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by the Chinese and Afghan Governments. The main function of the Wakban 
corridor is no longer applicable to the modern situation since the end of 
British rule in India. The territorial rivalry between what was once the 
Tsarist Empire and the British Raj is no more. The Wakhan appendage to 
the Afghan state is a left-over from a former age and, by association, so also 
is the Sino-Afghanistan boundary. The Wakhan corridor might have served 
well the function of keeping from direct territorial contact the British Raj 
and the Tsarist Empire, but today it has little validity. Therefore, when 
trying to think in terms of ‘functions’ regarding the Sino-Afghanistan 
boundary, none come readily to mind as, but for the former Anglo-Russian 
rivalry during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, there would 
now be no boundary between Afghanistan and China, for probably the 
Wakhan Corridor would have been absorbed by either the Soviet Union 
or incorporated into Pakistan or India. 


Afghanistan itself is a land of 264,000 square miles, 770 miles from east 
to west and 350 miles from north to south. The main orientation of the state 
is from north-east to south-west, following the thrust of the Hindu Kush 
massif from the Pamirs to the Persian boundary. The great mountainous 
area of Afghanistan can be divided roughly into two, the Hindu Kush 
proper, which descends from the Pamirs and ends near the Persian border, 
and the Kuh-i Baba Mountains, which is a continuation of the Hindu Kush 
in the heart of Afghanistan. In the north the mountains are bounded by the 
Amu Darya Valley steppeland. South of the main massif there is a network 
of ridges, plateaus and valleys. Much of the rest of the state in the west 
(about 40,000 square miles) is desert at 2,000 feet in elevation. 


The Sino-Afghan boundary is, in its northern section, along the crestline 
of the Little Pamir Mountains. Its central section is across the upper Wakhjir 
River Valley, and in the south it again resorts to the use of a mountain 
crestline (Murkushi). In a region abounding in mountain crestlines and river 
valleys, the choice of physical features for border delineation is not of great 
geographical significance, notably as it does not represent a cultural, or 
economic, or historical divide. 

The mountainous areas shared by Afghanistan’s Wakhan Corridor, the 
Badakhshan region of the U.S.S.R., China’s western Sinkiang and Jammu- 
Kashmir have much in common to make them separate from their respective 
state areas. During historic times the areas have had a function as a refuge 
for those peoples driven out of the plains which surround the mountains. 


Being something of a backwater, the Sino-Afghan border area has not 
been as well researched as even certain other areas of Afghanistan. Never- 
theless, it is possible to make some attempt at carrying out a cultural 
description of the region. The Wakhan-Sinkiang boundary area is mainly 
the domain of the Tajiks. There are two principal groups of Tajiks in 
Afghanistan, and those who inhabit the boundary area are known as the 
Mountain Tajik. The Mountain Tajiks speak an archaic Iranian language 
and may well have been the original Iranian inhabitants of Afghanistan. 
The Tajiks to the west were gradually conquered, but those within the 
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inaccessible mountain core remained largely their own masters. Until 
October of 1929 the Tajik chieftain, Bacha Saqqo, was able to dominate 
and terrorise the Wakhan-Sinkiang region. 


The Mountain Tajiks are of above average height and slim build. The 
skin is light brown and the hair may range from straight to curly, and from 
black to red or blond. The eyes are usually brown, but may be blue. The 
head form is broad and the nose aquiline. The Tajiks to the west and most 
of the surrounding peoples are Sunni Moslem in religion, but the Mountain 
Tajiks are Shi’a Moslem. Whilst the Pamir Tajiks speak a language related 
to Persian, the plains Tajiks speak a tongue very similar to that used in 
eastern Iran. The Mountain Tajiks are village dwelling cultivators noted for 
their poverty. There are perhaps 75,000 people speaking the Pamir languages 
(Shughni-Roshani, Wakhi, Munji-Yidgha and Ishkashmi) of which 45,000 
are within Afghanistan. 

Some of the Mountain Tajik areas have been modified in the border 
region by an influx of Turkic-speaking peoples, who were Mongoloid in 
appearance. Notable in the boundary area have been the nomadic Kirghiz 
who still ‘move freely in their seasonal migrations across the unpatrolled 
mountain borders of Afghan Wakhan, Soviet Kirghizia and Chinese Sin- 
kiang’? In Afghanistan they number perhaps 30,000 persons. Little informa- 
tion is available on the Kirghiz in any of the states. 

The Dardic-speaking Kafirs are of greater importance in the Sino-Pakistan 
and Afghan-Pakistan boundary areas, but are worth mentioning, as there are 
some scattered groups along the Sino-Afghan boundary. The Kafirs are now 
officially called Nuris, following their forced conversion to Islam in 1896, 
when they were defeated by Amir Abdur Rahman, and their region is 
named Nuristan, which means ‘land of light’. The Kafirs* are a little above 
average height, slim with black hair which may be straight or wavy. The 
skin colour is medium brown and the nose slender and straight. Their 
economy is based on goats and cattle, although they cannot be termed 
nomadic. They live in wooden houses, often of three storeys with a verandah 
arrangement on the top one. All the Kafir tribes may number 60,000 
persons, and speak a diversity of dialects of a language related to ancient 
Sanskrit. Being still largely outside effective state jurisdiction, the Kafirs 
recognise only allegiance to the tribe. 

The boundary has been of greater significance in the Tajik areas where a 
settled farming economy makes it economically more acceptable; the Tajik 
cultivator has no reason to move much from his village area, and the tribal 
loyalties are not as strong as with the Kafirs. The main spread of the latter 
is across the Afghan-Pakistan boundary (after Afghanistan the Chitral area 
of Pakistan has the biggest number) and so it cannot be stated that there has 


3D. N. Wilber (ed.): Afghanistan; Human Relations Area Files, New Haven 1956, 
$1 


4Zittle has appeared in print on the Nuris since G. S. Robertson's The Kafirs of 
Hindu-Kush, published by Lawrence & Bullen, London 1896, and this text has been 
used here. 
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been any Kafir problem between China and Afghanistan. The group which 
totally ignores the Sino-Afghan border is the Kirghiz, and for the simple 
reason that a nomadic animal economy demands mobility without hind- 
rance, Whether the Government of the People’s Republic of China will 
change their present policy of permitting the Kirghiz freedom of movement 
cannot be said, but the Sino-Soviet controversy has led to the successful 
imposition of the political boundary in those areas of nomadic tribes along 
the Sinkiang-Soviet Central Asia border. Should a similar hostility arise 
between Afghanistan and China, Peking would probably not be above 
sacrificing economic considerations for political. 

In 1956 Afghanistan launched upon its first Five-Year Plan. There are no 
railways in Afghanistan, but since 1956 road-building has figured promin- 
ently in economic development. About 600 miles of roadway has been 
asphaked,’ and other forms of communication, such as telephone, telegraph 
and postal services, extended. But no attempt has been made in the area of 
the Wakhan Corridor to attach it by means of communications to the core 
area of the state. Political administration from Kabul within Afghanistan is 
often ineffectual, but nowhere is it so tenuous as in the area of the Sino- 
Afghanistan boundary. Here a separate existence is followed by the tribes- 
men, happily oblivious of their state loyalties and giving allegiance only to 
their cultural group. Every aspect of daily life from trade to marriage is 
concluded on a local basis, with the various boundaries and state admin- 
istrations having little or no influence. Afghanistan has more pressing prob- 
lems than the effective administration of the Wakhan Corridor, and China is 
apparently as yet unwilling to make the effort necessary to impose her 
administration within Sinkiang up to the boundary line with Afghanistan. 


$ British Survey: Afghanistan; No. 201, May 1961, p.14. 
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CHINA’S AFRICAN RAILWAY 


by Thomas Land 


chronic ‘blindness of the West on the Southern African 
confrontation has helped China to a brilliant political victory far 
greater than the explosion of its first hydrogen bomb. A team of 

` Chinése engineers are about to launch the second stage of their survey 
for the construction of a 1,000-mile rail link across Zambia and Tanzania. 
Peking has agreed to undertake the £100 million project, but the Africans 
have hitherto maintained that alternative offers would be assessed on 
their merit. Mr. E. H. K. Mudenda, the Zambian Minister of Finance, 
has now told me in an exclusive interview that Africa is no longer prepare 

to consider Western proposals. In terms of cold-war politics, the Zamtan 
‘railway project thus amounts to a Western defeat dwarfing the Aswan Dam 
fiasco. And in terms of people immediately affected, it is a promise of 
employment, long-term development and increased -political stability on a 
scale hardly approached i in independent Africa. 

The railway-line is to carry landlocked Zambia’s copper riches to the 
Tanzanian port of Dar-es-Salaam, by-passing Rhodesia, Mozambique and 
Angola where the existing lines run. Zambia produces more than 13 
per cent of the world’s consumption of the rare and expensive metal. 
However, it must transport the copper to the sea before it can be turned 
into gold. Besides freeing Zambia from the economic grip of the Rhodesian 
rebels, the line would make accessible rich deposits of coal and minerais 
for exploitation, provide a cheap means of transport for potentially 
prosperous agricultural areas and make realisable the African intention 
of linking Zambia in an effective common market with Tanzania, Kenya 
and Uganda, which are connected by the East African railway system. 

Incredibly, the idea was turned down by the World Bank in 1964 on 

' grounds that ‘the urgent need for investment in Zambia and Tanganyika 
(now part of Tanzania) . . . raises doubts about the advisability of 
concentrating such a large amount of money for a single project at this 
time’. Seven months later, China showed signs of interest, prompting 
Britain and Canada jointly to undertake a fresh feasibility survey. Its 
findings have never been disclosed, but I understand St te pore ans 
out in favour of the project’s economic viability. 

China’s political aspirations in Central and Eastern Africa were revealed 

, by the timing of the offer. It was made during the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ conference in London in June, 1965, when most of the time was 
taken up by emotional bargaining over Rhodesia’s pre-UDI independence 
crisis. Only a few weeks earlier, Rhodesia had refused railway transport for 
a shipment of small arms sent from Britain to the Zambian army. And 
during the meeting, Mr. Harold Wilson, the British Prime Minister, 
despite justifiable African opposition, insisted that Rhodesia’s demands 
for independence under minority white-administration were solely that 
country’s affair. The issue created a division along racial lines, from which 
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only Mr. Lester B. Pearson of Canada had the wisdom and courage to 
abstain. Thus the Chinese offer of assistance was immediately appreciated 
by the Africans. 

It was made to President Nyerere of Tanzania (‘if people want to help us 
build the railroad, they can say so... I don’t care if I get Communist 
money or Western money’), who responded by requesting an engineering 
survey. The Chinese team arrived in Africa on August 20 to prepare a 
feasibility study, but on the Tanzanian side alone. Probably at Mr. 
Pearson’s suggestion, Canada and Britain hastened to make an offer of a 
joint survey of the entire route from Ndola in Zambia to Dar-es-Salaam. 
It was, of course, accepted. There have been vague hints, since the 
completion of the Western survey, on the establishment of a development 
consortium based on Britain, the United States, Canada, West Germany and 
possibly Japan. The idea has evidently come to nothing. 

It appeared evident, however, from the beginning that the Chinese 
commitment was not intended to trick the West into financing the project. 
In view of the central role placed on peoples’ revolutions by China’s 
external political strategists, a capitalist-sponsored railway contributing to 
a measure of prosperity in Africa would bear no fruit for Peking. Indeed, 
the Chinese diagnosis of Africa displays in retrospect a precision of 
judgement unmatched by the continent’s former colonial masters, aa 
is no longer ‘ripe for revolution’ (by which the Chinese mean change): 
is now in the thick of it with the most crucial battles, which may last ‘vel 
over a decade, being fought in the white-controlled South. Whether they 
like it or not, Zambia and Tanzania are today in the front line, Thus the 
Zamtan railway may give China a degree of influence over the final outcome 
of the conflict. 

President Kaunda of Zambia appears to have been reluctant for some 
time to accept the Chinese assistance, but Rhodesia’s illegal declaration 
of independence on November 11, 1965, and Britain’s dogged refusal ever 
since to quash the rebellion by force, have added a new quality of urgency 
to the project. Zambia has looked northward, experimented with an 
airlift of copper and done a great deal to improve road communications 
with the outside world via independent Africa. Unlike Tanzania, which 
has broken diplomatic relations with Britain over Mr. Wilson’s non-policy 
on Rhodesia, Zambia has merely called this country a ‘toothless bulldog’. 
A year ago, however, Dr. Kaunda warned that he had to find new sources 
of help, ‘knowing’, as he put it, ‘that we are going to be unpopular in 
certain quarters, but we have got to look to the interests of the common 
man’. And recently he went to Peking, apparently to say that Zambia was 
ready for China’s African railway. 

‘I would like to make it quite clear’, the Zambian Finance Minister 
told me, ‘that, as far as we are concemed, if any new offers are to be 
considered these will be for other railway systems which we may want to 
construct at a later date . . . The present position is this. The Chinese 
engineers have already completed the preliminary survey of the railway- 
line on both sides of the border. They are now going to embark on the 
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second stage, which is the carrying out of the engineering survey so that 
they can produce the designs. We hope that by the end of 1969 they will 
have completed the engineering survey and that in 1970 we shall start the 
construction of the railway line. We hope that the construction will take 
some five years to complete’. 

It is believed by informed sources that the Africans have made their 
copies of the Anglo-Canadian feasibility study available to the governments 
of China and the U.S.A., and to the World Bank, but the West has been 
simply too slow to grasp the full implications of the project. ‘It was back in 
1962’, Mr. Mudenda recalled, ‘that President Kaunda announced in a 
rally at the copperbelt that we were going to build the railway. He asked 
the people attending the rally to put up their hands if they were prepared 
to work on the line. The whole mass of people put up their hands .. . 
We have been delayed by years. We are not prepared to wait any longer. 
We want the railway line’. 

The terms of the agreement, signed by Zambia and Tanzania on the 
one hand and China on the other, have not been released. It is understood 
fully to commit Peking to the project, the time limit of which remains open. 
One expert has told me that the construction would take at least three 
years, even with the use of the most up-to-date U.S.A. equipment. Other 
methods, involving greater use of manual labour, would take longer, but 
would provide more employment for the local populations. The Sino- 
African planners have evidently reached a compromise decision. 

Thus, the Zamtam rail project has become China’s biggest overseas aid 
commitment, calling for a huge sacrifice on the part of the donor—itself 
a (developing country—and justifying an exodus of thousands of 
Chinese engineers, technicians and ideological advisers to Africa. Yet 
it would be foolish for Britons or Americans to resent the two African 
countries for disregarding Western interests in global politics. For one 
thing, they are not committed to either side, and for another, the vastness 
of the needs of Africa relegates political considerations over any project 
promising to reduce human misery to a position of secondary importance. 

The railway-line will have to be cut through some rough terrain in 
southern Tanzania. In many places, the construction gangs will have to 
live in the neighbourhood of man-eating animals. The planners must 
choose between extending the Central African rail-system all the way to 
Dar-es-Salaam or joining it with the East African system at Kidatu (247 
miles from the port), contending with the problem of differences in gauge. 
Finally, the port of Dar-es-Salaam will have to be drastically enlarged to 
carry the additional traffic; and the Chinese railway investment is not likely 
to cover that expenditure. Here was, then, the final opportunity of the 
West to turn a political disaster into a multilateral venture of goodwill, but 
probably it is now too late. 

Western reaction to the Chinese commitment is one of shock and silence. 
Some observers are sceptical about the Chinese capacity to carry through a 
project of such enormous scale. The Russian attitude, as far as it can be 
gathered, is one of anticipation of a Chinese loss of face through over- 
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reaching themselves in Africa. The Kremlin may be right, but so far its 
Asian rival has no cause for complaint over its record in Tanzania, at 
any rate. China’s relations with Africa date back centuries before the 
opening of its first large diplomatic missions in the mid-1950s across the 
emergent continent. The British archaeologist, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, has 
remarked on occasion that the history of what today is Tanzania can be 
written in Ohinese porcelain. The extensive trade between Asia and the 
East African coast and Zanzibar, based on sophisticated Chinese sailing 
ships operating from Java and capable of carrying some 200 men, came 
to an end around 1500 when the Chinese decided to relinquish naval power, 
long before the emergence of the Portuguese in the area. It is perhaps no 
accident that China’s current political setbacks in several recently 
independent countries are accompanied by success in East Africa, 

As for China’s confidence in bringing the project to a triumphant 
conclusion, Peking is reported to have been engaged in serious discussions 
over yet another African railway-line to link Mali and Guinea. Significantly, 
the latter of the two has for some years provided vital backing for the 
Nationalist guerillas of neighbouring Portuguese Guinea. 

Since Dar-es-Salaam broke diplomatic relations with London, its 
development aid from Britain has been replaced by that of China. Peking has 
so far invested roughly £20 million in Tanzania’s development programme. 
It is also active in training and arming African nationalist guerillas based 
in Tanzania and operating in the white-controHed territories of Southem 
Africa, notably, of late, in Rhodesia. 

The Zamtan railway-line is planned with an eye on developmente in 
the next quarter century. If the Chinese succeed in its construction they 
can expect vastly increased political influence on the clanging continent. 


[Thomas Land is a London-based political journalist whose articles 
appear in Africa, North America and Asia as well as in Britain.] 
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DEVALUATION—AND AFTER — 
by Sir John Benn 


HAPPENED to be visiting the United States of America, shortly after 

the £1 was devalued last November, and found that most people there 

were puzzled by this event, especially as its likely occurrence had 
been frequently scouted, and in emphatic terms, by the British Government. 
But Americans were not alone in their ignorance of the background, and 
now that devaluation can be seen in perspective, a review of the events 
which led to this regrettable, but probably inevitable, step may also 
interest English readers. Having been invited ta speak to a university 
audience at Princeton on ‘A Word for Britain’, I took the opportunity 
to recałl the changes in our position in the post-war world, and to draw 
conclusions, some of them very hopeful, for the future, 

H you pick up a newspaper anywhere in the world, I suggested, you at 
once get the idea that every other country is going to the dogs. Just before 
leaving London I had turned to the foreign news page of The Times, to 
find the alarming headline ‘Wall Street Sinks Again’, conjuring up visions 
of American stockbrokers soaked to the skin and reaching for their 
lifebelts! Actually, although the Dow Jones index had fallen a few points 
from a high of 870, the shares traded on the day in question had increased 
from ten millions to well over twelve millions. The Editor had instinctively 
looked for the worst in writing that headline, which omitted the cardinal 
point that trade in Wall Street had actuatly improved. 


We are all familiar with the saying that ‘no news is good news’ but 
unfortunately this is often interpreted in the converse sense, and bad news 
gets most of the headlines. Although the New York Times is rightly 
noted for its foreign news coverage, it shows the same tendency to publicise 
adverse news about Britain. The heading ‘U.K. Trade Gap Widens’ 
appears with such regularity that you may wonder how we keep going at 
all. On the analogy of the Wall Street report I quoted earlier, Britain 
should surely long ago have sunk without trace! 

Actually, our U.K. merchandise trade has been in deficit in ail but six of 
the past 175 years. We have regularly imported more than we have 
exported and in merchandise or visible trade we have nearly always had a 
trade gap. Where we have scored, and continue to score, is in so-called 
‘invisible’ earnings from financial and other services overseas. Again, for 
nearly two centuries, our earnings from banking, insurance, shipping and 
investments abroad have more than made up the gap or deficit on 
merchandise trade, so much so that in 1966 our total overseas trade 
account was over £300m. on the right side. Similarly, at December 31, 
1966, Britain’s total overseas assets exceeded her liabilities by about 
£1,000m. 

Why, then, the frequent sterling crises? Why were we forced to devalue, 
depriving all who had held sterling atl over the world of 14.3 per cent 
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of its value? I emphasised to my American audience the distress which 
this step caused thoughtful Englishmen in all walks of life. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation had sent a TV cameraman round the City of 
London on the day after devaluation was announced, and with only one 
exception everyone interviewed spoke of ‘failing in our obligations’ and 
‘Jetting our friends down’. Devaluation was a great blow to our national 
’ self-respect, especially after the severe measures taken by the Government 
in the past three years to defend the pound. I shail say more on this later. 


But first to complete the picture of Britain’s overseas trade account 
(visible and invisible) which I left, a moment ago, in the black, I repeat 
over £300m. on the right side in 1966. The culprits are, of course, 
Government overseas expenditures, chiefly on defence and aid to under- 
developed countries and on diplomatic services. For nearly ten years these 
three items have more than swallowed up the trade surplus, leaving a 
substantial overall deficit. Further, as sterling, like the dollar, is a great 
international reserve currency, # is subject to the constant pressure of 
events outside Britain’s immediate control, of which the Arab-Israeli war 
was the latest example. 

But is this really a valid argument? A distinguished Princeton professor 
questioned this by saying that surely any country should be able to pay 
for its defence and other obligations by doing still better trade? I agreed, 
but pointed out that Britain is caught up in the tide of history and still has 
many responsibilities of her former Imperial status without the resources 
to meet them. In fact, however, our trading record has greatly improved. 
There has been a five-fold increase in British exports since 1945 (the most 
, rapid rise in any twenty year period since 1875) and our invisible earnings 
have increased from an average of £426m. per annum in 1952-55 to an 
average of £588m. in 1962-65. (There was a modest slip-back to £549m. 
in 1966.) Despite this improvement, the cost of our world-wide obligations 
involving defence and aid has grown still faster, and hence the continuing 
deficit in Britain’s balance of payments. 

In 1945 the British Empire comprised six Dominions and a host of 
colonies, In 1965 the Commonwealth consisted of twenty-six independent 
nations, many not yet self-supporting. Time magazine, not always anxious 
to present the best picture of Britain, put the cost of the aid we gave to 
these countries in 1966 at £225m. An even larger commitment is defence. 
Aid and defence together and diplomatic expenditure have grown from 
£57m. in 1952 to well over £400m. in 1966, an eightfold increase in fourteen 
years. Besides the cost of maintaining British forces in Germany and the 
Middle East, more sophisticated weapons and equipment are an added 
burden. For example, an aircraft carrier is now believed to cost £100m. 


The simplest example of Britain’s changed status is provided by India. 
Before India became independent, most of our defence expenditure east of 
Suez, then amounting to £500m. a year, was paid for by the Government of 
India. Incidentally, when we deft India in 1946 the white troops numbered 
only 250,000, less than the number of policemen in the State of New York! 
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And as proof of enduring goodwill, more Englishmen are now working in 
India than before independence. 


In brief, many of the costs previously taken care of in the Dominions’ 
and Colonies’ local budgets now faH on the British Exchequer. And as 
for sterling’s reserve role and its vulnerability to world events, the Arab 
sheiks withdrew more than £30m. from London as a protest against 
our tacit support of Israel. The closing of the Suez is now adding 
to Britain’s burdens in the increased cost of sending tankers round the 
Cape, and in higher fuel prices. 

I must stress that I am not quoting all this in a spirit of complaint— 
these are some facts of the hard world in which we live—but simply to get 
the record straight. 


In terms of the balance of payments, America’s position is now 
comparable with Britain’s, her substantial deficit on overseas account 
being, of course, due to the war in Vietnam and aid expenditure. Like 
sterling, the dollar is now under great pressure and in relation to their 
reserves the U.S. and the U.K. are in the same boat vis-à-vis Western 
Europe and, particularly, France. No country stands in isolation to-day and 
it is very important to relate Britain’s problems to the world-wide picture. 


It is ironic, to say the least, that France which has had fourteen 
devaluations since 1939 should have demanded devaluation as one of 
the conditions of Britain’s entry into the E.E.C. At the same time, France 
opposed the attempt made at the International Monetary Fund meeting 
at Rio de Janeiro to expand world credit by the creation of special 
drawing rights. Happily, the other countries involved, after further meetings 
of the world’s leading bankers at Washington and Stockholm, have now 
gone ahead with a ‘special drawing rights’ scheme, which offers great 
hopes for the future. 

Turning to Britain’s own domestic situation and responsibility for 
devaluation, I told my American friends that, first, Government expenditure 
at national and local ievel within the U.K. itself has been and still is too 
high, inflating consumption and encouraging us to import too much. Social 
security benefits paid ‘across the board’ are a large item, but these should 
be selective and confined to people in real need. Taxation was consequeatly 
too high, I said, discouraging incentive, and I suggested that we all need 
to remind ourselves (and on both sides of the Atlantic) of Giadstone’s 
classic dictum that ‘money fructifies in the pockets of the people’. 

Another cause of Britain’s economic difficulties is the increase in 
Government intervention in industry. I am not referring only to the State 
acquisition of the steel companies but to the increasing tendency to 
interfere with the normal operations of the market-place. I criticised the 
Government for having set up the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation 
with public funds to encourage mergers in industry, since plenty of 
finance and ‘expertise’ for this purpose is already available in the City of 
London. 
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I should, however, add that there is far less regulation of everyday 
business in the U.K. than in the United States. In my own trade, life 
assurance, America has both Federal and State Commissioners to deal 
with and the way in which life companies can invest their policyholders’ 
money is strictly regulated. They cannot, I believe, put more than 10 per 
cent of their funds into common shares. By contrast, in Britain, we have 
complete freedom in this matter, the only requirement being that we must 
file our accounts every year in a prescribed form with the Board of Trade. 


In fairness to our present Government, I also reminded my American 
friends that its philosophy must be viewed in the light of history. The 
United States escaped all the worst excesses of the Industrial Revolution 
and of the rigid class system which so long prevailed in Britain. The 
Labour Party’s famous slogan ‘Production for use and not for profit’ was 
really a protest against the emphasis put on money, in favour of human 
values. There is no doubt that our premature return to the gold standard 
in 1925 had much to do with the excessive unemployment of the nineteen- 
thirties. As for our social security system, the Beveridge report published 
during the war was an all-party concept. Sir Winston Churchill encouraged 
Lord Beveridge to produce this blue-print for the Welfare State, and I well 
remember the great inspiration this gave to our troops in the darkest days 
of the war. We looked forward to a better and fairer society, after the 
dire distress of the nineteen-thirties. 

To return to the immediate situation: the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Roy Jenkins, has used the devaluation crisis as the basis 
of the severest peace-time budget in our history. Bank rate was raised to 
8 per cent, the highest in fifty-three years, and further stiff tax increases 
have been introduced. 


The devalued pound is presenting a great opportunity for British ` 
exporters, of which many are taking full advantage. As early as December 
last, a preliminary report issued by the Leyland Motor Company referred 
to ‘quite startling results’ achieved since devaluation. Sales in the US. 
were already increasing rapidly, and November sales were 80 per cent 
more than in November, 1966. In France, Switzerland and Austria, sales 
of Triumph cars trebled in the four weeks after devaluation, and exports 
to the whole world should show a substantial improvement on previous 
results in 1968. Of course, the severe wage restraint of the past few years has 
produced stress and a good many strikes, and the 1967 dock strikes un- 
doubtedly contributed to devaluation, although it may be noted that 
more time is lost through strikes in the U.S. than in the U.K. However, 
the Prices and Incomes Board is having considerable success in restraining 
demand, and the Trade Unions, although some are more militant than 
others, have so far shown responsible leadership. 


The Trades Union Congress has instituted a voluntary review of wage 
claims, and although some claims have been pressed, a large number has 
been voluntarily rejected. Speaking to my American audience last 
December, I said that this responsible attitude ‘augurs well for the future’. 
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I added that evidently many American Corporations think well of our 
qualities and potential, to judge from the increasing amount of American 
investment in British industry, whether direct, as in the case of the Ford 
Motor Company, or through subsidiary companies. And unless our 
engineers and technologists were good, U.S. industry would not be so keen 
to attract them through the so-called ‘brain drain’. Of course, that is a 
two-way process: many Americans come to work in England, encouraging 
mutual co-operation in various fields. 


Inevitably, there is some resistance in Britain to the intrusion of American 
capital in our industry but as David Rockefeller told some of our 
bankers in London recently, there was resistance in the U.S. a century ago 
to British capital which helped to build their railroads. Mr. Rockefeller 
added, ‘I am glad that we did not keep you out’. One hundred years 
later the position is reversed: Britain and Europe now need American 
capital. If the situation is properly handled by both our countries this 
mutual co-operation should be of great importance for the future, strengthen- 
ing the ‘Atlantic Community’ which will be so very valuable, whether 
this embraces the Common Market {as I hope it will) or not. 

One advantage of devaluation for American tourists is that the cent and 
the penny now have exactly the same value, It is a sad reflection of 
Britain’s altered status that the tiny cent coin will now buy as much as 
our much bigger penny! But we are still a vigorous and entertaining 
people, and in proof of this I concluded by quoting a few of our current 
achievements from the ‘Good News’ letters which I send regularly to my 
American friends. 

(1) With only 2 per cent of the world’s population, Britain still transacts 
9 per cent of the world’s trade. About one-third of world trade is financed 
in sterling, with another third in dollars—hence, of course, the close co- 
operation of the Bank of England with the U.S. Federal Reserve authorities. 
(2) In making efectricity from nuclear power, Britain is generating 
(measured in kilowatts) half as much again as the rest of the world put 
together. 

(3) Our expenditure on technological research now equals that of all 
six countries in the Common Market combined. 

(4) The value of the farm produce grown in the U.K. exceeds that of 
Canada or Australia, or of Australia and New Zealand put together; and 
yet we grumble about our rainfall! 

(5) Natural gas from the North Sea is already being used over part of 
Britain. When pipes have been laid over the whole country this will bring 
important savings in our balance of payments. 

(6) We are currently building eight new universities at a cost of over 
£100m., to bring the number of universities in the U.K. up to 45. 
One thousand new schools are now under construction, and a University 
of the Air to teach by television and radio will begin operations this year. 

I gave these encouraging facts to an American audience soon after 
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the £1 was devalued, when hopes of the advantages which this step should 
bring to our industries were running high. The upsurge in the overseas 
business of our car makers in the first few months after devaluation to 
which I referred earlier is now accelerating, and British car and commercial 
vehicles exports are likely to increase by 35 per cent this year to a total 
approximating 950,000 units. If this target is achieved it will represent 
not far short of half the 2,092,000 vehicles which the manufacturers expect 
to produce in 1968. 

After devaluation the outlook is also set fair for many other industries 
and according to The Times of May 16, ‘the export performance so far 
this year is very encouraging’. 

The same article added: ‘The evidence suggests that the underlying 
trend of export volume is rising faster than the 8-9 per cent which the 
Treasury assumed in its Budget forecast and which it regarded as 
consistent with the achievement of the target of £500m., balance-of- 
payments surplus during 1969.’ 

The experience of recent years has shown how hard it is to match 
hopes with achievements but provided that imports are not swollen too 
much by fears of higher prices and that international tension, arising from 
France or elsewhere, does not undermine faith in currencies, the outlook 
for Britain’s overseas trade should continue to be very promising. 
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would prefer to sleep without arms in the bedroom, and in the shop... 
Give the money spent on arms for the Israelis, to the Arabs, in dire want 
round the deserts. President Nasser and King Hussein are sane men, 
friendly creatures, eager for life and leisure and peace. So are the Chinese. 

‘Shout the words of God’s call for peace, and, you will be answered. 
The alternative is simple. We are racing to the abyss, the brink of doom. 
You, Bob, son of the resolute, skilled, but maligned Joe, my friend Joe, have 
it in your own hands to slow and arrest the madmen who want to go on 
fighting somebody, to plan a war, to produce a new “victory”. They are 
as or more dangerous than the ignoble creatures who murdered poor, 
brilliant Jack, killed a man as good as anyone living, Martin Luther King. 
I know you will try . . . Hence, good luck in your historic journey to 
revive, embolden, our lost, leaderless, craven species. 

Yours sincerely, as ever, George.’ 
Isle of Sheppey, England. June 4, 1968 


{On April 27, 1968, Senator Kennedy wrote to the author, a friend of 
the Kennedy family since 1938, inviting further advice. The letter was 
signed ‘With warm regards, sincerely, Bob’. Mr. Bilainkin replied in a 
long communication on June 4. The above is the text of the original 
letter, as requested by the Editor. In March, 1934, in one of his earliest 
books, Mr. Bilainkin forecast Hitler would strike at Britain, through 
the Polish Corridor. Why France Fell, and Kennedy's Fateful Embassy 
in Beleaguered London are due out later this year.] 
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THE TRIP TO MACHU PICCHU 


by Gordon V. Axon 


HERE are two main ways of getting to Machu Picchu. One is to fly 
in to Cuzco from Lima, then take the day trip from Cuzco. The other 
is to get to Cuzco from La Paz, Bolivia, across Lake Titicaca. 


It really depends from where you start. If you travel down the east 
coast of South America to Rio, then cross the Andes to Santiago, you will 
find it best to visit La Paz, then go by boat across the fake, It is quite 
a trip. 

We started from La Paz. We had flown in to this capital of Bolivia from 
the south and were met at the airport by a gentleman who seemed very 
friendly indeed. We were so overwhelmed by his hospitality that only 
too late did we realise he was collecting passengers from the airport for 
his hotel in La Paz. There was nothing wrong with his hotel except that 
it stood at the bottom of the long street that forms La Paz. So anyone, no 
longer a child, is likely to find himself puffing and panting and having 
bad headaches until he adjusts to this city some three miles above sea 
level. It is best to be in the centre of the long street rather than at either 
end. 


The view from the air over La Paz is exciting and exotic, and nobody 
who has ever seen it is likely to forget it. The trip down from the airport 
to the city itself is breathtaking in more ways than one. You begin to realise 
that living high in the Andes can be quite a strain, at least for a few days. 
The city itself is not much to ‘shout about’. After a few days the tourist 
is likely to be wanting to leave it. Indeed, it may be said that La Paz 
starts out incredibly and ends up sadly. Coming into the city from the 
airport is rather like navigating rapids. The departing from it is too dreary 
and unpleasant. The train to the shores of Lake Titicaca leaves La Paz 
several times a week and its departure is usually a local event, As the 
train pulls out, the visitor’s sense of disillusionment grows more profound, 
for the train passes hovels on the hillsides, and the tourist may see the 
people of these hovels using the hills as middens. Indeed, be will realise 
from the little mounds of excrement that the hillsides have been so used 
for a long time. 

The hills are soon left behind and the train jogs along through dreary 
and chilly countryside. Now and again, groups of Indians will be seen 
plodding along near the railway-track, and their sod and sodden shacks 
reveal the lives they live. It is all too dismal on those high, cold, dreary, 
and almost lifeless plains of the high Andes. Smal wonder then that ail 
over that part of South America the Indians are leaving the damp sod-huts 
for the slums of the cities, for in the cities there is at least some life and 
lights, the possibility of a better living, and human recognition. It is better 
to lie in the gutter of the main street than shiver in the black squalor of 
the bleak, forbidding, remote altiplano. 
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After several hours, the vast expanse of dismal water called Lake Titicaca 
comes into view, and the cheerless, low, black clouds and chill air make 
a depressing scene. The steamer provides relief and warmth. The small 
cabins provide a good night’s rest, and the dining room on the steamer is 
so cheerful that the traveHer soon is happy and again full of expectation. 
Clean linen and a clean bed after a good meal revitalises one, as does the 
thought of finally getting close to Machu Picchu, fabled mountain city of 
the Incas. 


Lake Titicaca appears better in the sunshine, for it is almost still with 
barely a ripple except from the steamer. A few grass balsa boats, from 
which Indians fish, may be seen. Yet Lake Titicaca has something to boast 
about, since it is 12,500 feet above sea-level. The railhead is Puno. There, 
along the cobblestones, Indians of the high plains lope along in their 
peculiar mountain stride of half-walk, half-run. The colourful women in 
their bright skirts contrast with the black, forbidding garb of the men. 

The long, last lap to Cuzco is a tiresome train-journey of several hours, 
yet not so depressing as that from La Paz. The train sags gently downhill 
and eventuaHy arrives at the railroad station of Cuzco, 11,000 feet above 
sea-level. The Railroad Hotel is on the railroad, but for convenience it 
is best to go into town some minutes away and stay in the centre of the 
town. Cuzco, said to be the oldest continuously occupied city of the 
Americas, has always been a tiered city. In Inca times, there were the upper 
and lower levels, but now there are three, ranging down the hillside and 
connected by slopes or steps. 


Time has not been too kind to Cuzco, yet the plaza with its churches 
is still very impressive, for this is not a city by the sea but a city on the 
mountains, nestling among the snow peaks of the Bolivian Andes, in a 
protected hollow. Not too far away is the site of the Apurimac Bridge, 
better known now as The Bridge of the San Luis Rey. The stout Inca 
walls of Cuzco, and the fine architecture of colonial Spain, are overshadowed 
in quantity by adobe houses. The museum, usually neglected by tourists, 
contains much of value, many skeletal dead, and numerous examples of 
the head surgery known as frontal Icbotomies. In the city itself, colonial 
doorways contrast with Inca carvings. In the shade of the cathedral, 
beggars, hideous with disease and deformities, crouch asking for alms. 

The trip to Machu Picchu starts about nine o'clock in the morning 
and finishes in time for dinner at night. The train chugs down the gorge of 
the Urubamba River, passing Indians selling sarsaparilla root, and after 
several hours stops at the foot of a peak, some 2,000 feet higher, on top 
of which is the terraced city of Machu Picchu, often hiding in the clouds 
and damp. Even so, its elevation is lower than that of Cuzco, for Machu 
Picchu is but 10,000 feet above sea level. 

The population of Machu Picchu never could have been more than a few 
hundred. Its graves, mainly of women, suggest that the men often were 
gone, or were killed or died some distance away when the city finally was 
abandoned. It was said to have been re-discovered by the American, 
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Hiram Bingham, but its existence always has been known to the local people, 
who took it for granted. Overgrown as it was, there was no point in 
digging it out, for it would have served no useful purpose. Difficult to 
maintain because of water shortages despite its dampness, trips down to the 
Urubamba River would have been necessary. Few would wish to attempt 
that. The bus finds it difficult enough to climb the 2,000 feet from the gorge. 

The terraces of Machu Picchu, its stone houses, the small structures said 
to be temples, the plazas, compounds, and sundials: all these have been 
dug out from the lush vegetation. The nearby restaurant, and overnight 
sleeping quarters, make the trip and a stay worthwhile, yet in a sense there 
is not too much to be seen even in fine weather. Few visitors remain 
overnight. Of course, the views are magnificent except when the peaks are 
cloud-covered. Possibly, this mountain city of complex terraces, and small 
biting flies, was fortified, yet it probably fell quite easily, as little water 
is available in dry weather. Its original name was never Machu Picchu; 
nobody knows what it was. 

The trip back to Cuzco is by bus down to the gorge, then by train 
uphill to Cuzco. The romance fades as the adobe houses come into view. 
The beggars crowd the cathedral entrance. A boy with one leg cut off at 
the ankle staggers about grotesquely. An Indian, blind and with two 
holes in his face instead of a nose, squats in the doorway. Even the other 
beggars look on with pity and give him some of their own alms. The 
tourist shudders, empties his pockets of coins, then goes back to his hotel. 
Tomorrow, the plane leaves Cuzco for Lima. 
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A LITERATURE OF THE SENSES: 
Some Notes on the Short Story of the ’Nineties 
by Derek Stanford 


RITING a literary causerie on ‘Edmund de Goncourt’ and his 

brother in his own magazine The Savoy,! Arthur Symons remarked 

that he had ‘frequently heard Pater refer to certain of their books, 
to Madame Gervaisais, to L'Art d'un XVIII Siècle, to Chérie, with a 
passing objection to what he called the ‘‘immodesty” of the last book, and 
a strong emphasis in the assertion that “that was how it seemed to him a 
book should be written”’. An Anglo-Saxon, malgré lui, a don as 
cautious as he was cultivated, Pater in the word ‘immodesty’ here uncovers 
the very pith of the problem. 

To begin with, he had good personal reasons for his reservation con- 
ceming Chérie. Between the higher sensuousness and an homme-moyen- 
sensuel hedonism, it is not always easy to discriminate. In genteelly 
proselytising for the former, he risked being thought to defend the latter. 
The whole tenor of Pater’s thinking—his sedulous gospel of sensuous 
awareness—contained within itself the unanswered questions: what are the 
senses for, and which are their legitimate uses? It took ail of Pater’s 
discursive subtlety, not to mention his masking style (worn rather as a 
yashmak or motoring-veil), to leave these final issues unclarified—to give 
them, in fact, a recessive background charm. Nor, for him, did these issues 
need to be thought through, made explicit in any ethic of action; since 
in Pater, as Havelock Ellis pointed out, ‘we see a refined development of 
the passive sensory sides of the human organism with corresponding 
atrophy of the motor sides’? 

But the question of a literature of the senses, a fiction explicitly and 
frankly sensual, was sure to come up sooner or iater; and it was 
Maupassant, not the Goncourts, who emphatically high-lighted its existence. 
For this there were a number of reasons. The Goncourts, like Pater, were 
aesthetes: critics of art, collectors, connoisseurs; and their excursions 
into the fiction of the sordid might be interpreted as ‘the pose of one... 
who... in a chic ballet [performs] an apache role in rags of clearly-cut 
silk’? No such understanding of the erotic and sordid in terms of 
fictional choreography could be placed on the novels and short stories of 
Maupassant. As Henry James remarked of him in 1888, ‘His point of view 
is almost solely that of the senses’*—that of an author who ‘would doubt- 
less affirm that where the empire of the sexual sense is concerned, no 
exaggeration is possible’5 For James, an older man than the ‘nineties 


1 No. 5, September, 1896. 
2The New Spirit. 
3AF , Collected Poems by David Gascoyne (1965). 
tanni Portraits. 
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generation, a man with his roots in a Puritan tradition, this made 
Maupassant ‘a very interesting case . , . [but] also an embarrassing one, 
embarrassing and mystifying for the moralist.° James’s praise for 
Maupassant’s formal talents—for his pure story-telling gifts—is almost 
unstinted. But, again, there is moral reservation, with just a suggestion of 
two standards—one for the English and one for the French. ‘The 
impression of the human spectacle’, comments James, ‘for him who takes 
it as it comes has less analogy with that of the monkey’s cage than this 
admirable writer’s account of it’. ‘I speak’, he adds, ‘of the human spectacle 
- as we Anglo-Saxons see it—as we Anglo-Saxons pretend we see it, M. de 
Maupassant would possible say’? Younger by some two decades, and 
more infused with the spirit of revolt against a respectable ethic of restraint, 
the men of the ’nineties were prepared to profit by the Frenchman’s freer 
presentation, even when they did not quite share his vision of itfe as 
‘the monkey’s cage’. 
. Thea, too, there was a further cause for the pull which be exerted upon 
them. On Maupassant had fallen the mantle of Flaubert—‘the martyr of 
literary style’? as Pater called him, and founder of the novel as a conscious 
art-form. Flaubert, a vastly venerated figure, dedicated master of the 
mot juste, had chosen Maupassant as his disciple. Not to harken to his 
claims—claims well substantiated by talent—would therefore be lèse- 
majesté. Come as he might ‘in such questionable form’, his credentials had 
been vouched for in the highest quarters. Finally, Maupassant was no 
glorious myth, no shining memory—dead like Flaubert since 1880—but 
the near-contemporary of these men of the "nineties, their literary neighbour, 
their older brother. His first volumes had been published in 1880, and 
continued to appear year by year till his death, in his forties, in 1893. 

‘As a novelist’, wrote Arthur Symons, voicing the tribute of the English 
*nineties to him, ‘Maupassant has done remarkable and admirable work; 
but it is as a conteur that he is supreme, and it is in his contes that he will 
' live. As a writer of the nouvelle, or short story, Maupassant has no rival.” 

It was Symons, too, who summarised the other literary attraction which 
Maupassant had for the men of the "nineties. ‘His sense of desire, of 
greed’, he wrote, ‘of all the baser passions was profound; he had the 
terrible logic of animalism’.!° This ‘terrible logic’, this ‘animalism’ were to 
become elements in fiction, deeply occupying the short-storyists of the 
*nineties. A running debate upon the subject continued almost throughout 
the decade. 

Havelock Ellis’s article on Zola, which appeared in the first number of 
The Savoy (1896), the magazine of his friend Arthur Symons, shows the 
fascination and repugnance which the reading public felt for this new 
fiction of exposure. 

“Zola’s name—a barbarous explosive name, like an anarchist’s bomb’, 
6 Ibid. 

7 Partial Portraits. 
8 Appreciations. 


9 Studies in Two Literatures, 1897. 
10 Studies in Prose and Verse. 
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wrote Ellis, ‘has been tossed about amid hoots and yells for a quarter of a 
century. In every civilised country we have heard of the man who has 
dragged literature into the gutter, who has gone down to pick up the 
filth of the streets, and has put it into books for the filthy to read. And in 
every civilised country his books have been read by the hundred 
thousand ... But popularity failed to silence the hooting; in England, the 
classic land of selfrighteousness, the decree went forth that this thing must 
be put an end to, and amid general acclamation the English publisher of 
such garbage was clapped into gaol. There was only a slight pause in the 
outcry, more a pause of stupefaction than of reconciliation, when it was 
known that many respected novelists in Europe and America looked up 
humbly to this scavenger as to a master; or, again, when a metaphysician 
stood up in the Concord School of Philosophy and boldly classed him with 
Jesus and the great masters of moral irony; or, once more, when the 
garbage-monger himself was welcomed as an honoured guest in the city 
which had imprisoned his publisher and published his books, and when 
it was known that he was standing, with some hope, at the sacred portals 
of the French Academy.’ Here it may be noted that, along with poorer 
versions, Zola’s ‘filthy books’ found faithful translation at the hands of 
three poets of the ’nineties,—Emest Dowson, Arthur Symons, and Victor 
Plarr, the first two being also short-storyists of genuine distinction. 

Other articles in The Savoy and The Yellow Book also dealt with 
aspects of this debate, the two more important being attempts to define 
the nature of ‘Reticence in Literature’ which appeared in the latter 
magazine for April and July 1894. 

Arthur Waugh, father of Evelyn the novelist, started the attack in the 
first number of The Yellow Book,—a cunning gesture on the part of 
John Lane the proprietor, since his magazine was largely intended to 
provide the new fashions in freedom with a forum. By voicing, in advance, 
the claims of morality, he could prove himself on the side of the angels 
while enjoying from his readers the profits of those who peruse the devil’s 
work. 


‘We get, he wrote Waugh, ‘a realistic fiction abroad, and we begin to copy ıt 
at home ... A new school has arisen which combines the characteristics of 
effeminancy and brutality. In its effeminate aspect it plays with the subtler 
emotion of sensual pleasure, on its brutal side it has developed into that class of 
fiction which for want of a better word I must call chirurgical ... but instead of 
leaving these refinements of lust to the haunts to which they are fitted, it has 
introduced them into the domestic chamber and permeated marriage with the 
ardours of promiscuous intercourse.’ 


The last sentence is particularly revealing, suggesting as it does that 
passion has no place in the conjugal state. In the year when this article 
appeared, Havelock Ellis published his first sexological work: Man and 
Woman: A study of their Human Secondary Sexual Characteristics, to be 
followed in 1897 by the first of his six volumes of Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex, a compendium of ‘normal and ‘abnormal’ practice. 
But it was not until 1918 that he declared himself more fully a partial 
supporter of the feminist cause in his book on The Erotic Rights of Women. 
Meanwhile, feminine emancipation—iliterary, sexual, and social—came 
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under the batteries of the Establishment, as Arthur Waugh’s censures 


go to show. 

“We are told,’ he continued, ‘that it is part of the revolt of women, and certainly 
our women writers are chiefly to blame.’ ‘In fiction,’ wrote Waugh of the wave of 
realism, ‘it infects the heroines with acquired diseases of names unmentionable 
and has debased the beauty of maternity by analysis of the process of gestation.’ 

To readers sharing Arthur Waugh’s point of view, much of the fiction 


of the nineties must have seemed—to adapt a sentence from Harland— 
‘all the breath-taking unpleasantness of reality made visible, audible, 
actual’. 

As another Harland character puts it, expressing the fashionable 
nostalgie de la boue: ‘the truth is in the mire; the real flavour is in the 
lees .. . I don’t pretend that the face of truth is beautiful. It is hideous 
beyond imagination ... But it is the face of truth; the sight of it gives . 

a supreme satisfaction.’ 

That oracle of the Establishment, the Grundian Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
put in a plea for ‘the neutrality of the pen—the sexlessness of intelligence’.8 
Arthur Waugh’s recipe for dealing with these feminine stormy petrels 
would seem io have been largely the same: women would conduct them- 
selves properly in fiction provided they learnt to think like men. “The man’, 
stated Waugh, in a facile antithesis, ‘lives by ideas; the woman by 
sensations; and while the man remains an artist so long as he holds true 
to his own view of life, the woman becomes one as soon as she throws 
off the habit of her sex, and learns to rely upon her judgment’,—namely 
upon standards formed by her lord and master. 

Waugh, of course, hopelessly misrepresents the essentially androgynous 
nature of the creative process: its fusion of intelligence, intuition, and 
feeling; and the subtler fresh influx of these last two qualities into the short 
story of the "nineties is due, in no small part, to the women writers. 

Nor was Waugh able to hit on a formula which properly expressed the 
fit operation of reticence in writing. “The standard of taste in jiterature’, 
he remarked, ‘should be regulated by the normal taste of the hale and 
cultured man of its age [no reference again to the woman]... it showd 
steer a middle course between the prudery of the manse, which is for 
hiding everything vital; and the effrontery of the pot-house, which makes for 
ribaldry and bawdry’. 

No doubt, this was easier in theory than in practice. Waugh’s generalities 
did not, artistically, define the limits,—the elasticity of which the younger 
writers were in any case chafing to stretch. Where was the snapping point? 
Henry James touches ironically on the subject in his short story Greville 
Fane (1893), where the rather pretentious son of a popular woman 
novelist comes to the narrator to ask ‘how far . . . in the English novel, 
one might really venture to go’. “He wasn’t resigned to the usual pruderies, 
the worship of childish twaddle . . . He struck out the brilliant idea that 
nobody knew how far we might go since nobody had ever tried’. 


11 See hig story ‘Mercedes’ (Grey Roses, 1895). 
12 ‘The Rewards of hea Was Roses). 
13 Bookbuyer, August 1 
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Writing on the same side of the issue, in the next number of The Yellow 
Book (July, 1894) Philip Gilbert Hamerton, LL.D., had to admit that 
Waugh’s answer would not do: ‘He defends the principle of reticence, but 
the only sanction that he finds for it is a temporary authority imposed by 
the changing taste of the time’. ‘A good proof of the complete laxity of the 
present taste’, he added, ‘is that Mr. Waugh himself has been able to 
print at length three of the most grossly sensual stanzas in Mr. Swinburne’s 
Dolores’ 14 

In the same number of The Yellow Book, the short-storyist Hubert 
Crakanthorpe gave Waugh a balanced if ironical answer. “Throughout the 
history of literature’, he argued, ‘the jealous worship of beauty—which we 
term idealism—and the jealous worship of truth—which we term realism— 
have alternately prevailed.’ Neither of these two principles, working 
exclusively, seemed to Crakanthorpe to produce mature art. The present 
climate, he admitted, was one of realism; and he thought that the 
existence of a literary and public opposition would serve to prune its more 
eccentric extravagances. 

For the most part, however, his answer was mocking, as his portrait of 
‘the gentleman who objects to realistic fiction on moral grounds’ nicely 
demonstrates. ‘He has been labelled Philistine’, wrote Crakanthorpe, ‘he 
has been twitted with his middle-age; he has been reported to have 
compromised himself with that indecent old person Mrs. Grundy. It is 
confidently asserted that he comes from Putney, or from Sheffield, and that, 
when he is not busy abolishing the art of English literature, he is employed 
in safeguarding the interests of the grocery or taHow-chandier’s trade.’ 

This cavalier treatment of orthodoxy was a fashionable move with men 
of the ‘nineties. Wilde had prefaced his novel The Picture of Dorian Gray 
(1891) with a series of moral-artistic squibs, and employed the same 
approach, with disastrous results, when conducting his case in Court in 
1895. To question the autonomy of art, these aesthetes maintained, was 
to show oneself ill-bred. Morality was part of the shopkeeping mind; 
and Wilde, it was known, would not speak to shopkeepers. 

Two years later, in The Savoy, Vincent O’Sullivan threw a Chinese 
cracker among the still squeamish public who patronised that emporium 
for the middle-brow, Mudie’s Library. ‘Nowadays’, he noted, ‘we seem to 
nourish our morals with the thinnest milk and water, with a good dose of 
sugar added, and not a suspicion of lemon at all’. Fiction in England 
crawled painfully along through the fog of Anglo-Saxon conventions. 
Beyond the Channel things were different: there, a clearer, dryer light 
prevailed. ‘In France’, wrote O’Sullivan, ‘people appear eager to watch 
how art triumphs over any matter’. ‘Charles Baudelaire’, says Hamerton, 
‘had the poetical imagination with all its worst inconveniences; but one 
inconvenience he had not—the inconvenience of a timid public not 
interested in forms, and with a profound hatred of the unusuai’.!6 


14 ‘The Yellow Book: A Criticism of Volume L’ 
15 No, 2, April 1896. 
16 ‘On the kind of Fiction called Morbid.’ 
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ROSSINI (1792-1868) 


by Stelios Galatopoulos 


turning of the eighteenth century marked an incredible hiatus in the 

history of Italian Opera. The careers of Domenico Cimarosa and 

Giovanni Paisiello, the successors of Pergolesi and the two leading 

Italian composers of the second half of the eighteenth century, were finished. 
Cimarosa was dead and Paisiello was retired and musically inactive. 

Furthermore, Luigi Cherubini and Gasparo Spontini, the last great masters 
of Italian Opera, were both now composing French Opera in Paris and 
thus technically were belonging to the French. 

Four musicians—Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi—all Italian, were 
to create the Italian Opera of the first half of the nineteenth century, with 
Verdi, and later Puccini, continuing to dominate Italian Opera as a whole 
in the twentieth century. With the exception of Verdit, their careers were 
comparatively short, and although the careers of Bellini and Donizetti 
overlapped with Rossini’s, it was, however, only after Rossini had retired 
from his creative career with his last opera William Tell in 1829, that 
Donizetti and Bellini were to create their best and most important works. 

But before Rossini had begun to produce his operas, the gap in Italian 
Opera was filled by a Bavarian priest, Johann Simon Mayr, whose career 
was to last for only a few years before it was eclipsed by the young Rossini. 

The greatest change that occurred to opera in the nineteenth century was 
the relationship of the composer to his music. Whereas in the eighteenth 
century the composer of opera remained a craftsman detached from his 
creations, in the nineteenth century the composer was very much personally 
involved with the music, which he used as a means of projecting his own 
feelings and ideas. This consequently led to a different demand from the 
hearer who, in order fully to understand the music, which was appealing 
more to his emotions rather than his intellect, had to place himself in 
sympathy with the composer. 

It was in Rossini’s operas that the assimilation of music became decisive. 
Hitherto there had only been hints of assimilation in Mayr’s operas. 

The future composer of Il Barbiere di Siviglia—the resourceful, witty 
and gifted Gioacchino Rossini—had great difficulties on the afternoon of 
February 5, 1813. His first serious. opera Tancredi was having its final 
rehearsal at La Fenice in Venice, when the prima donna Malanotte took 
it into her head—and at that late hour—that she would not sing the 
opening aria but must have another. 

Rossini went back to his cheap lodgings that evening, worried and in 
sore disgust, since Malanotte’s caprices were not to be taken lightly. She 
was at that time at the height of her powers, as well as her eccentricities, 
and the whole opera was likely to be put off if Rossini did not comply 


1It was four years after Bellini’s death in 1835, that Verdi’s long career began with 
Oberto. Donizetti died in 1843. 
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with her demands. Deep in thought, Rossini sat that evening waiting for 
his risotto to be cooked, when an idea struck him. In a few minutes—five 
to be precise, when his rice was ready—he wrote an exquisite aria, Di tanti 
palpiti (Of so many heart-beats). It has been said that the first seed of 
this aria, amusingly referred to as the Rice Aria, sprang from a litany which 
Rossini had heard a few days earlier in a Greek church on one of the 
smailer Venetian islands. It is one of the very few pieces in which Rossini 
was able to convey something of a genuinely tender love. Malanotte sang 
it, and Tancredi was Rossini’s greatest success to date. Every town in 
Italy clamoured for an opera from the pen of the new idol, and it was 
not long before Rossini’s fame spread to other European countries, notably 
England, Germany, France and Austria. 

Before Tancredi, Rossini had written eight operas which were more or 
less in the tradition of Pergolesi and Cimarosa. Some of them enjoyed a 
short-lived success, but no more than that. 

Rossini’s great ease and remarkable memory made it possible for him to 
know intimately the works of aH the great composers beforé him. His 
respect for Mozart’s works, especially for his symphonic music rather than 
his operatic works, extended to admiration, and although Rossini had 
studied Mozart’s and Haydn’s works and, in fact, had tried to score some 
of their quartets, he was basically a self-made man. With the great ease 
and facility that he possessed, he was able to compose music for any 
situation and under any circumstances, 

‘Give me a laundry list and PH set it to music’, he once said—and he 
could have set even a laundry list to music. That Rossini borrowed from 
others is a fact that no one can deny; neither can anyone deny that what 
he had borrowed, he used in such an admirable way—he was always clever 
enough to borrow only the best parts—that he never sacrificed his own 
individuality in the least. In fact, with that sparkling and stimulating effect 
that he achieved in his melodies, he made anything he borrowed much 
more his own than the original composers. Although today we cannot, 
on the whole, consider Rossini a truly revolutionary musician, his Italian 
contemporaries certainly could. There was hardly anything in Rossini’s 
more important reforms that Mozart and Gluck had not already done, but 
it was new to the Italians. His employment of basses and mezzos in leading 
roles was new in Italy, even though Mozart had already made two of his 
principal characters basses. Even the crescendo® form of composition that 
became such a characteristic feature in practically all of Rossini’s music, 
had already been used by Paisiello in Ré Teodoro. Yet, like so many 
borrowed innovations, Rossini was to make this one too very much his 
own—so much so that later in Paris Rossini was satirically to be known as 
‘Signor Crescendo’, 

Even more revolutionary for his Italian contemporaries was Rossini’s 
introduction of the more flexible conventions of opera buffa into opera 
seria. He wrote concerted pieces and kept up the dramatic action where 


2 Crescendo is a single form of musical writing, consisting of several repetitions of 
a passage, each repetition being at a higher pitch and with fuller orchestration. 
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the practice until then had been to use monotonous recitativo secco. Also 
Rossini, unlike his predecessors, began to give the chorus a dramatic 
function. The result was that he was able to bring new freshness to opera 
seria, hitherto a rather stilted form. 

The resourcefulness of his orchestral writing, again different for Italians, 
was a definite advance—as was orchestral accompaniment for recitatives, 
an effect he used for the first time in Elisabetta, Regina d'Inghilterra. Not 
surprisingly, Rossini’s innovations were not unanimously considered 
admirable reforms. The traditionalists of the Naples Conservatoire, in 
particular, regarded him as a dangerous revolutionary, especially as 
regards his orchestral writing, which had used two additional horns and 
even three trombones amongst other things. To their ears it was chaotic 
noise. 

Severe criticism—not entirely unjustified—was made of his practice of 
writing out fioriture and thus depriving singers of improvising their own— 
a thing many of them excelled at. Rossini considered, however, that he 
could ensure more balanced results this way, especially where less sensitive 
singers were concerned. To the best of his ability he wanted the fioriture 
to be an integral part.3 

It is all the more strange that to-day Rossinis music is considered 
exceedingly embroidered, but this is relative: the vocal music of Rossini’s 
predecessors was far more ornamented. 

Profundity of feeling or intellect was certainly never Rossini’s strong 
suit, and there is hardly any portrayal of really tender love in his operas. 
Also Rossini, possibly because of his rather inadequate and faulty education, 
never paid—as an operatic composer—much attention to literary values. 
The result was that many of his operas failed because of poor libretti. 
The success of If Barbiere di Siviglia owed much to Sterbini, who so 
expertly devised the libretto from Beaumarchais. It was the excellence of 
this libretto that enabled Rossini to raise his opera to the status of a 
masterpiece. 

Rossini was born in Pesaro, a small Italian sea-port on the Adriatic on 
February 29, 1792. Giuseppe Rossini, his father and a town trumpeter, 
came to Pesaro from Lugo where he married a young girl called Anna, a 
dressmaker, who later became an operatic singer of inferior rank. As his 
parents had to travel to fairs and musical gatherings, Gioacchino was left 
in the care of a grandmother and an aunt at Pesaro, where he also 
attended school, but the high-spirited eight-year-old was mainly interested 
in getting into mischief. Consequently he did not get very far with his 
lessons, and his parents soon moved him to Bologna to lodge with a butcher 
(a friend of the family), and at the same time to receive musical education 


8In Aureliano in Palmira (1814) Rossini wrote a role for Velluti, the greatest 
castrato of his time. Velluti showed no res whatever for Rossini’s music: he 
elaborated and affectedly adorned the music to an inordinate extent. Although 
Velluti i pbs the public greatly with his exhibitionistic displays, the opera 
itself failed completely. It was not, however, really Rossini’s music that the public 
copra aa so much was it changed by Velluti. Rossini never again wrote for 
castrati. 
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from Prinetti, who gave him harpsichord lessons. Soon after, Rossini moved 
to his father’s native Lugo with his parents. In Lugo, young Rossini was 
apprenticed to a blacksmith, but thanks to two priests, the Malerbi brothers, 
he benefited from some intelligent teaching in singing and harpsichord. 
Also, since his mother, whom he idolised, was now able to give him more 
time, signs of disciplining his high spirits became evident. 

The family stayed in Lugo for only two years, and then returned to 
Bologna. Rossini was 12, and fortunate to return to a place which was, 
at the time, one of the most important musical centres of Italy. It was 
here that he really began to make rapid progress in his musical studies. 
Under the exceptional Angelo Tesei, he discovered the secrets of singing 
and harmony, and before long he could play the viola. He was also so good 
at singing that he was taking solos in church. Soon he was in demand 
as an accompanist and chorus-master. In this way he was able to assist 
his parents financially, for his mother’s voice suddenly deteriorated and 
she could no longer make a living out of singing. 

At the end of 1806, when Rossini was almost fifteen, his voice broke, 
putting an end to his career as a boy soprano. A few months later he 
began to study piano and counterpoint, being admitted to the counterpoint 
class of Padre Mattei at the Liceo Musicale of Bolonga. At the same time 
he began to study with the veteran tenor Babbini in order to improve his 
singing, and he also took cello lessons under Caverdergni. 

Although Rossini composed various little pieces before he joined the 
counterpoint classes of Mattei, it was now that he felt a definite ambition 
to become a composer, rather than a singer. Apart from some capricious 
indolence which at times vexed his teacher, Rossini progressed so rapidly, 
that at the age of sixteen he was chosen to write a cantata—an honour 
annually awarded to the most promising student. His juvenile effort was 
greatly appreciated. Towards the end of 1810 Rossini, now eighteen, left 
the Liceo and his teacher Mattei, and was invited to Venice to write a 
one-act opera for the Teatro San Mose. 

Morandi, a singer and friend of the Rossini’s, was at this time engaged 
at the Teatro San Mosè, and it was he who suggested to the impressario 
of the theatre that he give the gifted young Rossini the chance of writing 
the opera that another composer had failed to produce on time. It was 
called La Cambiale di Matrimonio (Marriage by Promissory Note), and 
Rossini set it to music in a matter of a few days, using as overture one 
he had composed some time before as a student at the Bologna Liceo. It 

` was successfully produced on November 3, 1810, and after this he returned 
to Bologna, where he occupied himself not only with operatic composition 
but also with opera production and conducting. 

After the great success of Tancredi, Rossini produced—within four 
months—a brilliant farce, L'Italiana in Algeri, for the Teatro San 
Benedetto, Venice, and scored yet another success. In just over a year 
another brilliant farce, H Turco in Italia, was produced at La Scala, Milan. 
It was, however, very coldly received by the Milanese, who thought the 
opera devoid of any individuality and a poor copy of L'Italiana in Algeri. 
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Venice, it should be added, was Milan’s rival city, and the Milanese 
considered the whole thing something of a personal insult. Nevertheless, 
four years later the opera was triumphantly successful in Milan. 

Within the next two-and-a-half years Rossini wrote five operas, aH of 
which {with the exception of Sigismondo) were successful, especially 
Elisabetta, Regina d'Inghilterra. Although several other operas were 
to follow with success—like his Otello—it is clear that opera buffa was 
his true medium. 

Rossini had seventeen operas to his credit when he undertook to write 
what was to become his masterpiece, ll Barbiere di Siviglia, and he was only 
23 at the time. With characteristic facility and ease he composed the music 
in thirteen days. Of course he had had the work in his mind for some 
time, and as was his custom, he borrowed widely and with advantage from 
previous operas of his own. 

‘I never left the house during the thirteen days,’ Rossini said to a 
friend, ‘and I did not even shave.’ 

‘It seems very strange that through The Barber you should have gone 
without shaving,’ the friend remarked. 

‘If I had shaved,’ Rossini exclaimed, ‘I should have gone out, and # I 
had gone out, I should not have come back in time.’ 

The first performance of I? Barbiere di Siviglia on February 29, 1816, 
was a spectacular failure. The Argentina Theatre in Rome was packed 
with friends and foes. The foes were the friends of Paisiello, whose own 
version of The Barber of Seville had so far been extremely successful. 
They had turned out, probably at the instigation of Paisiello himself, to 
ruin Rossini’s opera by their hostility. 

Unfortunate incidents during the course of the evening completed the 
catastrophe. The great tenor Garcia (the Almaviva) persuaded Rossini 
to allow him to substitute a Spanish melody, accompanying himself on the 
guitar, for the serenade that Rossini had written. This, Garcia maintained, 
would add vivid national colour. But Garcia forgot to tune his guitar, and 
while playing on the stage a string broke. This gave the signal for ironical 
laughter and hissing, only to be increased shortly afterwards when Figaro 
made his first entrance, also carrying a guitar. As if all this were not 
enough, a cat wandered across the stage during the first-act finale, and 
Don Basilio fell through a trap-door inadvertently ieft open. 

The hostile atmosphere in the theatre continued aH through the evening. 
In fact there was so much noise that scarcely a note was heard during the 
second act. At the end of the performance, Rossini slipped out of the 
theatre. When the singers went to his house a little later to console him, 
they found him asleep—not surprising, really, because Rossini took his 
failures phiegmatically (or so he would have liked it to be believed). In 
later years Rossini was found out on several ruses of a similar nature. 
Once he admitted, by way of comforting a nervous young composer, that 
when he was young, he had often had to hide his nervousness behind an 
assumed mask of gaiety. 

Anyway, the second performance of Il Barbiere di Siviglia unexpectedly 
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was a resouding success, but Rossini was not at this performance, He chose 
to be ill and stayed at home in bed, little supposing that Jl Barbiere di 
Siviglia was to win, after its second performance, a particularly warm place 
in the hearts of the whole world. It remains today one of the comic 
masterpieces of the operatic stage, comparable to the comic operas of 
Mozart. Its popularity is universal, not least so amongst Roman audiences, 
and it is one of the most often performed Italian operas. 

Musicians, like Beethoven, Wagner and Brahms, expressed a particularly 
warm appreciation for this opera. When, a few years after its premier, 
Rossini visited Beethoven in Vienna in 1822, the latter (who had a great 
interest in Italian opera) advised Rossini to continue the good work in 
composing opera buffa that so ideally suited him, as opposed to opera 
seria. Seeing Rossini to the door, his last words were: “Don’t forget to 
give us plenty more Barbers’. 

In the next thirteen years Rossini composed 22 operas, the last five for 
Paris. His last opera, William Tell, produced on August 3, 1829, was 
received most favourably by critics and musicians, but comparatively 
coldly by the public. Rossini retired at the age of 37, and although he 
lived another 40 years he wrote very little music. 

In 1835 Rossini collected for publication twelve songs and duets, written 
in the last few years after William Teti, under the title of Soirées Musicales. 
These songs, with their great charm and delicacy, subsequently achieved 
considerable fame. The Stabat Mater, with its brilliant texture, was 
enthusiastically received in 1842 when it was publicly performed. But the 
complete absence of any devotional solemnity from it prevented Rossini 
from being accepted as a religious composer. Another collection of songs, 
duets, and pieces for the piano amongst others, composed during the last 
ten years of Rossini’s life, are preserved under the title of Sins of my Old 
Age, and are mainly satirical, and extravagant, but with some serious. In 
spite of their whimsical humour, Rossini reminded the world that, with 
these occasional works, like the Stabat Mater, which he had composed 
during his long period of retirement, he had added nothing, except serving 
as reminders of the reputation won early in his career. 

Like Mozart, Rossini gained a place as a founder of the forms of 
modern opera. This impressed all his contemporaries and successors. 
Donizetti, Bellini and Verdi were all influenced by him to some extent. 
In comic opera he must be allowed to be unequalled, whereas in serious 
opera he at least attained a distinct greatness. In short, he was the Mozart 
of Italy. 

The last 40 years of his life were spent partly in Bologna but mostly in 
Paris, the city of his adoption. His genial nature and hospitality attracted 
many brilliant men from all parts of Europe, while his relations with other 
great musicians were always of the most kindly nature. He died, after 
intense suffering, on November 13, 1868, and was buried in the Pére 
Lachaise Cemetery. Nineteen years later ‘The Swan of Pesaro’, as he was 
called by his compatriots, was moved to Florence, to the church of Santa 
Croce, the Westminster Abbey of Italy, to lie with Galileo, Machiavelli and 
Michelangelo. 
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STRUGGLES AGAINST PHILISTINISM 
John Christie of Glyndebourne. Wilfnd Blunt. Bles. 42s. 
Alfred Deller. Michael and Mollie Hardwick. Cassell. 36s. 


One of the most depressing aspects of the British character is its almost 
militantly Phikstine attitude towards anything that can be labelled ‘culture’. 
Older readers may remember the hoots of derision with which Epstein’s 
sculptures were received before World War Il (a similar treatment being 
meted out some years later to Henry Moore). It was a long time before 
Picasso was regarded as anything more than a figure of fun in this country 
` and any music-hall comedian can still get a cheap laugh by mimicking ballet- 
dancers, Wagnerian sopranos or musicians with exaggerated foreign names. 
_Philistinism is by no means a prerogative of the masses, however. 

When a bankrupt Sir Thomas Beecham informed a judge that he had spent 
his entire fortune financing concerts and opera, the judge replied: ‘What was 
the good of that?’ In my own sphere, I have lost count of the people who, 
when told I am a writer, have said: ‘How interesting. But what do you do for 
a living?’ 

The war against the Philistines is loud and bitter and there is no cease-fire. 
If proof were needed, both these books provide it. They will delight every 
music-lover, but for me their great interest lies in the way they describe,- 
how two men, different in every way by birth and upbringing, fought the good 
fight on this acrid battlefield. 

John Christie, wealthy, eccentric founder of the Glyndebourne Opera, faced 
Philistinism red in tooth and claw. When the curtain went up on the first 
season at Glyndebourne, people who had never set foot in an opera house 
on their lives derided the festival as ‘snobbish’ and ‘just for the rich’ (conveniently 
ignoring the point that Christie met the huge annual deficits from his own 
pocket). The more malicious suggested that Christie had merely built 
Glyndebourne as a plaything for his wife, Audrey Mildmay, the opera singer. 
Others attacked him for insisting on evening dress at performances and even 
in being, in some sinister way, ‘pro~German’, Most of these crass observations 
were conveyed through the medium of a popular Press which has always found 
it profitable to cultivate mass prejudices. 

Like many cultural Pioneers before him, Christie discovered that the motto 
of the general public is: If you can’t understand it, jeer at it. The fact that 
Christie transcended this ignorant, peevish criticism says much for his 

. ` determination and sense of purpose. The author sums up his achievement 
succinctly: ‘Not many men live their lives for an ideal; fewer Eve to see their 
ideals realised, and yet fewer die in the knowledge that what they have fought 
~ for will outlive them.’ 

The aspect of Philistinism with which Alfred Deller had to contend (indeed, 
still contends) is altogether different, and more unpleasant. Deller is a male alto, 
or counter-tenor, probably the greatest singer of this type Britain has produced 
in 200 years. One would think that he would feel secure in the possession of 
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this unique gift, yet he is painfully conscious that there are many people 
who snigger when they hear his voice. They think he is some kind of physical 
freak, or even a transvestite. 

‘I have trained myself not to be upset by it’, he says, ‘and I only hope that 
the audience will quickly get over this natural surprise and settle down to 
listen to the voice as a musical instrument. Thank heaven, most people do.’ 

But some do not, like the leader of an orchestra who whispered as Deller 
walked on to the platford, Here comes the bearded lady’, and the man who 
remarked loudly during a performance, If my mother heard me -sing like 
that in public, she’d disown me’. Even Deller’s mother-in-law warned her 
daughter before their marriage, ‘He’s not a complete man, you know’. 

Naturally, this utter misunderstanding of his physical make-up, and the 
veiled insults which go with it, has left a deep psychological mark on Deller. 
He returns to the subject repeatedly, as quoted by his biographers, and even 
feels impelled to defend himself: 

“What is involved here is an extra-musical consideration, arising from a 
quite pathetic notion of what constitutes a true man. If manliness is to mean 
toughness and virility, I can only suggest that the Elizabethans who used my 
type of voice and regarded it as altogether manly were a good deal tougher 
and more virile than most men today. I am a great, big, bearded fellow 
of six foot two and over 14 stone; I’m the father of three; I've been a 
representative footballer and cricketer in my day, and I was the son of a 
professional gymnast: and yet, because I sing in a type of voice which has 
scarcely been heard for 150 years, I can expect to be regarded as something 
less than a true man.’ 

Deller’s apprehensiveness in the face of the public has spread to his friends. 
Introducing the singer to one audience, Michael Tippett said, ‘I am very pleased 
to present the possessor of a remarkable counter-tenor voice and I am also 
pleased to hear from him that he is training his two sons to sing, too...’ It 
was an ingenious way of getting the point over and it worked; but how sad 
that it was ever thought necessary. 

PERROTT PHILLIPS 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
The Autobiography of Bertrand Russell, Second Volume. Allen and Unwin, 42s. 


As a philosopher and as a man who “outlooms life’, Bertrand Russell's 
hold on the twentieth century ‘is all-embracing. There can be few readers who 
do not find in Russell’s autobiography some echo of a topic that has at any 
particular moment profoundly concerned them. 

The second volume of the life story of this remarkable man, covering thé 
years between 1914 and 1944, is bounded by two world wars. In both of 
these and their unhappy aftermaths, Russell has made articulate the public 
conscience, suffering persecution for his private convictions no less than for 
his public actions. This much is already common knowledge. But, in the 
personal narrative now published, alert with unquenchable vitality, we have 
his detailed record and analysis of the evils underlying both wars, and of 
his gradual shift from a position of uncompromising non-resistance to one 
where, in 1940, he couki write to Robert Trevelyan, “I find that this time I 
am not a pacifist, and consider the future of civilisation bound up with our 
victory. I don’t think anything so important has happened since the fifth 
century... ” 
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The theme of “salvaging as much as possible of civilisation before the onset 
of the dark ages” recurs, from the early 19203 when he writes to the young 
French philosopher, Jean Nicod, that people who learned philosophy should be 
-trying to understand the world, not only the systems of previous philosophers. 
In this enterprise Russell’s continuous engagement has been ‘the central fact 
of his life. To him, technical philosophy can play its role in the cultural 
life of any civilised people, even when not explicitly related to matters of 
science, politics, history or art. But Russell himself cannot fail continually to 
be in the arena ; and a straightforward relation between the events of the day 
and those taking place in philosophy ïs not to be expected. That he is 
publicly regarded rather as journalist and moralist than logician is the result 
of a misconception on this score. The complex form of the second volume 
of his autobiography goes some way towards clarifying the connection between 
his view of the analytic function of philosophy and his overt participation in 
public affairs. It also reveals that to him, as to Voltaire, reason and humanity 
appear almost synonymous, and his expectations of “reasonableness” in 
individuals’ emotional responses have often been doomed to failure. That he 
has seemed, too, to fail others is patently obvious. 

The’ book takes the shape of six chapters, written in a clear, limpid prose, 
each followed by letters to and from the author, selected for their relevance 
to the main events already described. Between these two modes there is no 
redundancy; but the form provides for the reader a certain inescapable 
complexity since he feels impelled to make continual cross-reference between 
narrative and correspondence, according to the trails he wishes to follow. 
He can, at any rate, choose those aspects of our life and times which chime in 
with hig personal preoccupations, finding some significant letters from 
important protagonists. It may be conditions and thought in Russia, China 
or the United States of America in the momentous twenties or thirties; or the 
running of a “progressive” private school by a rebel against the regimentation 
of children; or the love life of a genius, shot through with depressions, 
and even inconsolable sorrows, expressible fully only to women. Of profound 
interest and importance are Russell’s technical and personal exchanges with 
other philosophers, including the powerful and protean Wittgenstein, of whose 
far-reaching influence Russell was something of a prophet. So, too, are his 
impressions of T. S. Eliot and his awareness of the little publicised personal 
problems iin the poet’s early kife in London. 

Bertrand Russell’s autobiography could not fail to be a work of the greatest 
literary importance. But it is also an engaging and revealing self-portrait of 
a Man whose wit and learning are legendary in his own lifetime. And it will 
provide a mirror of the times for generations to come. 

BETTY ABEL 


THE MORGAN SAGA 
The House of Morgan. Edwin P. Hoyt, Ir. Muller, 50s. 

A biographer of the Pierpont Morgan dynasty has a difficult task, for 
much of the narrative must necessarily concern complicated financial dealings— 
in banking, railroads, gold, steel, stocks, bonds—of primary interest to readers 
with financial minds. I met this difficulty in writing a stop-preas biography of 
Match King Ivar Kreuger from data gathered hastily in Stockholm after he 
shot himself in Paris. 

Edwin Hoyt tries to strike a balance between personal and business aspects 
by enlarging on the family’s New England origin and J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
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cultural side. By the time he reached maturity, Hoyt points out, he could 
conduct business in three languages, had travelled more than most men, was 
more familiar with European art and culture than anyone he knew except the 
few Americans with whom he studied abroad—in Switzerland and at Gottingen. 
This aspect of his character, strangely negiected in biographies, explains a 
great deal about his adult interests, notably his passion for acquiring art 
treasures and for traved abroad in his many yachts. 

Hoyt also stresses that, unlike the speculating, exploiting ‘robber barons’— 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Daniel Drew, Harriman and others—the 
Morgans based their wealth on sound business methods. Their story is ‘very 
much the story of American business success, for one cannot say that the 
Morgans earned their huge fortune by exploiting natural resources or human 
beings.’ Its growth parallels America’s growth; its use parallels America’s 
social change. One may accept this with reservations, for when J.P, went into 
railroads in the 1860s it is unlikely that he was wholly unsmirched by the 
prevailing rivalries, feuds, intrigues, or that the monster U.S. Steel Corporation 
could have been formed without some astute manoeuvring. 

On the credit side, his father, Junius, who married Juliet Pierpont of 
Boston, did courageously guarantee a 50m. dollar loan to beseiged France 
during the Franco-Prussian war. J.P., in his seventies, helped to avert 
disaster when there was a run on the banks in the 1907 panic. His son Jack 
raised huge sums as U.S. agent for the Allies in the 1914 war, and nearly paid 
for it with his life when he was shot in the groin by the German Dr. Muenter, 
alias Frank Holt, who burst into his home armed with two revolvers and 
sticks of dynamite. 

Arn engrossing part of the book describes the migration of Miles Morgan 
from Wales in the 17th century, the Indian-haraseed Hife of the early Morgan 
settlers in Puritan Massachusetts, the founding of the business when Joseph 
Morgan of Springfield branched from land into private banking in 1812., 
This may not prove to be a definitive biography ab aya it has the comprehensive 
range of one, and will take a lot of surpassing. 

‘TREVOR ALLEN 


HAROLD MACMILLAN 
The Blast of War 1939-1945. Macmillan. 60s. 


The reader’s opinion of this book will depend to some extent on how he expects 
politicians to treat politics in time of war. Present-day Socialists may perhaps 
point out that the author devotes no chapter to the problems which he might have 
expected Britain to face when the war ended. Liberal red guards may regret that he 
has not sought to denigrate any of the accepted great figures; Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Eisenhower, Alexander. Indeed, he makes it clear that he held them then, and will 
always remember them, with feelings of great admiration and affection. He does, 
of course, level some extremely well-informed criticisms at the way things were 
conducted; Roosevelt's fatal belief that he could manage Stalin, his prejudiced 
‘anti-socialism’, the lack of reality shown by office-based officials in the Foreign 
Office. But these are mainly criticisms of method, and only indirectly of principle. 

For two years, from the landings in North Africa until the capitulation in Italy, 
Macmillan was a Member of the Cabinet and the Prime Minister’s special adviser 
ou political developments in the Mediterranean area. It is his account of this period 
which makes the book so fascinating. 
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There is a delightful Aors d’oeuvre with his story of his visit to the Finnish front 
with Lord Davies early in 1940. Then there is a most interesting description of his 
work as Parliamentary Secretary to three different Ministers of Supply, which was 
followed by a rather duller period at the Colonial Office. 

These jobs, and especially that at the Ministry of Supply, allowed Macmillan to 
show his great capacity as a business man, especially as one who had devoted so 
much time and study to economic questions before the war. Then came operation 
“Torch” and the landings in North Africa. “Torch” sets the narrative alight. From 
then on Macmillan shows another side of his character, and becomes a man of 
action, sometimes taking part, with evident enjoyment, in episodes and adventures, 
which might have been taken from a novel by John Buchan. There were, of course, 
great economic questions to be solved as well; and Macmillan, and the staff which 
he later collected, helped much with their solution, particularly in Italy. But his 
unique contribution must surely have been his brilliant handling of the many 
personal difficulties which arose between the chief actors on the stage: above all 
between de Gaulle and Giraud, and Eisenhower, and between them and the great 
looming figures of the President and the Prime Minister. At the Casablanca Con- 
ference he called these two, ‘The Emperor of the East’ and ‘The Emperor of the 
West’. His knowledge of history is often apparent, and I believe it gave him the 
power to see these great events objectively and in perspective. Furthermore, his 
knowledge of France and of the French language enabled him to understand and 
obtain the trust and confidence of de Gaulle; just as later on he obtained the trust 
and affection of Archbishop Damaskinos in Athens. Eisenhower trusted him 
implicitly, and he worked in complete harmony with his American counterpart in 
North Africa, Bob Murphy. The smoothness with which the allies adjusted their 
relations with the Italian people, after the Italian surrender, owed much to his 
educated appreciation of Italy and of Italian achievements in the arts; an apprecia- 
tion which, it is obvious, Alexander shared with him. 

But alas, the allied forces in the Mediterranean were not allowed to use all the 
opportunities they had created for themselves; and inexorably the Tartar hordes, 
under their enigmatical chief, drew nearer to the gates of Christendom. ‘The Em- 
peror of the West’ obstinately refused to see the full significance of this development. 
But through the efforts of Alexander and Macmillan, and of that ‘indomitable old 
man’ as Macmillan called Churchill at that time, Greece was saved. Italy mean- 
while was occupied by the British and Americans, and the unbelievers eventually 
had to withdraw East of Vienna, as the Turks had had to do in days gone by. 

The problems of British domestic politics in the years to come may have seemed 
to Macmillan at that time rather distant and academic, when compared with the 
work of uniting our allies in the restoration of civilisation to the Mediterranean. 

G. STEWART 


THE POWER GAME 


Oil: The Biggest Business. Christopher Tugendhat. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

London. 318pp. 45s. 

Oil is still the world’s main lubricant, industry’s main provider of power and 
heat, and, as a chemical raw material, the basis of plastics, detergents, nylon 
and other synthetic fibres and paint resins. Even fertilisers and wW 
derive from it. Some day, apparently, it is even expected to become a major 
source of protein. 

Mr. Tugendhat has succeeded in writing a brilliant, fascinating history of 
the tangled webs of the oil industry and its pioneers—Rockefeller, Gulbenkian 
(whose 5 per cent lives on), Getty, the Nobels, Deterding and Samuels of Shell. 
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Rockefeller was the first genius to recognise the potential of oil and use his 
ability to squeeze money out of bankers to help him organise and consolidate 
the early, fragmented industry, first the refining part, then by dominating the 
railroads and acquiring a monopoly of pipelines. In those early, halcyon days 
of the, 19th century, no other oil company in America could challenge Standard. 
‘Rockefellers monopoly over the nation’s pipeline system meant’, as the 
author explains, ‘that nobody else could transport oil over long distances 
without using his facilities, and despite its legal obligations as a common 
carrier, Standard refused to allow this .. . Control over the transportation of 
oil meant that Standard’s refineries could invariably be sited in the best 
position to supply particular markets, and that taking the country as a whole, 
its operating costs were bound to be lower than those of any other company.’ 
The only company which could tackle Rockefeller on level terms was being 
formed in Holland by the amalgamation of Royal Dutch, under Henri 
Deterding, and Marcus Samuel’s Sheil, ironically at the very time when the 
American government actively campaigned for the dissolution of Standard. 
By the time of the outbreak of the second world war, the U.S.A., Britain, 
Holland and France controlled over 80 per cent of world oil supplies through 
the seven major oil companies: a crucial factor in the defeat of Germany and 
Japan. Since the war, the great paradox facing the industry has been the world 
surplus and declining prices; yet exploration is still its most important single 
activity. Middle East crises, starting with the Abadan dispute, have forced 
companies to diversify sources of supply, spend vast sums of money on 
exploration. Discoveries of new oil fields have been made, for instance, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Persian Gulf, the seas around Alaska, Nigeria and the 
North Sea, where big finds of natural gas, not oil, were to come to light. 
A measure of the effectiveness of diversifying sources is that where in 1956 
more than 80 per cent of Western Europe’s oil came from the Persian Gulf 
area and had to pass through Suez, in 1967, the proportion was less than 
60 per cent, yet, as the author points out, the latest Middle East crisis showed 
that Europe is still very vulnerable. It is also still surprisingly dependent on 
oil, even though by 1985 nuclear power will begin to become a significant 
factor, though mainly for electricity generating and possibly for powering ships. 
This is a fascinating, extremely ably written book on a world-wide industry 
in which pioneering and power and no holds barred competition are the main 
rules of the game. 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


ANATOMY OF UNILEVER’S GROWTH 


Unilever—1946-1965: Challenge and Response in the Post-War industrial 
Revolution. Prof. Charles Wilson. Cassell. 290pp. 50s. 


This is Professor Wilson’s second volume of the history of Unilever, covering 
the period from the mid-forties to the mid-sixties. In a remarkably penetrating 
study, he ‘identifies and analyses many of the really crucial factors which have 
contributed to this industrial giant’s explosive growth. In 1948 there were 
402 operating and administrative companies in 50 countries, making and 
selling goods worth £600m. By 1965, over 500 businesses were operating in 
some 60 countries, with a turnover of £2,326m. New opportunities for the 
giant’s widespread interests in Europe obviously contributed ; at the same time, 
upheaval facing some of its interests in developing countries created damaging 
effects. 
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What emerges quite clearly from Professor Wilson’s account is Unilever’s 
exceptional flair in blending the skills of the scientist and the salesman. 
Probably no period since the early 1950s had seen such an upsurge in 
scientific enquiry and application, leading to the discovery and exploitation of 
entirely new raw materials, new product diversification (always restricted to 
areas best understood by the group as a whole) and innovation—for example, 
frozen foods, accelerated freeze drying, detergents, to mention only a few. 
Simultaneously, continuous study of changes in the market has been a key 
factor, involving economic and social changes, changes in consumers’ habits 
and tastes and shopping preferences. Apart from becoming deeply involved iin 
the switch towards supermarkets, a significant development has been the intro- 
duction of fruit and vegetables in the Mac Fisheries’ chain on a scale which 
has made the group one of the largest marketers of produce in the U.K. 
Perhaps. Unilever is above all an outstanding marketing company, insisting, as 
it has for nearly 40 years, on considerable market research, both to measure 
changing demands and to reduce risk, and because its basic philosophy can be 
summed up in the view that it prefers to try to make what it can sell, rather 
than trying to sell what it can make. Certainly Professor Wilson’s spirited 
conclusion is that the great corporation has not become an autonomous force, 
virtually independent of the forces of the market, monopolistic, making price 
systems rather than following them, dictating to consumers rather than 
meeting their needs. The nature of competition, he believes, has changed, but 
competition itself remains the spur to enterprise. 

His book is at once a tribute to a large company’s willingness to offer 
information—by allowing him free access to internal sources, board minutes, 
statistics, memoranda, correspondence and accounts—and a considerable 
feat of scholarship and insight. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


ASPECTS OF TIME 


The Novels of Anthony Powell. Robert K. Morris. University of Pittsburgh 
Press. $2.95. 


Is there a great deal of point in an examination of a long novel-sequence 
before it is concluded? Probably it is better to receive any such work in the 
spirit in which it is intended, and to accept it with gratitude as an aid to 
understanding, not as a poor thing which fails to make a final value-judgment 
about an author. 

In this case, apparently, it takes an American academic to choose to write 
the first long study of the novels of the peculiarly English author, Anthony 
Powell, who was not, in fact, appreciated in America until 1960. The Music 
of Time sequence now stands at the total of eight novels, and the range and 
subtlety of Mr. Powell’s ironic-concept become apparent, so that the cumulative 
effect, after a quiet beginning, is one of a considerable power, previously 
unguessed. 

Mr. Morris’s lack of Englishness does not inhibit his grasp of the 
astonishingly intricate thematic content and characterisation which underline 
Powell’s laconic observation of a certain, rarefied social class. Written in the 
novel-per-chapter format (and including the early novels) this essay runs the 
classic risk of missing the wood for the trees, but contributes many valuable 
insights. His treatment of the necessary comparison with Proust is masterly, 
and illuminates both— 
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‘With Proust time is intuitional: past actions are sustained in the present and 
the present is interpretable only in terms of the past.... For Powell, however, 
external time (clock time) is the flux. Time is actual; its very sheerness brings 
about events as it relentlessly pursues the dancers who, loving, marrying, dying, 
are reluctant to admit that they are changing at all....Powell is concerned 
with time, not obsessed by it; for while he sees it as blasting the hopes of some, 
wasting the promises of others, he knows that it ig also the sole arbiter for 
shaping in the future the formless formulae of the past.’ 

Within this concept of human history, Robert Morris finds that a central 
theme is clearly given throughout The Music of Time as that of the conflict 
between the man of will and the man of imagination. So far in the sequence 
the two poles, in the persons of the porcine and egregious Widmerpool, Powell’s 
most celebrated character, and Stringham, creative, cynical and masochistic, are 
finely balanced. But there are many reverses still to come. Nick, the unassuming 
hero, is growing in stature and authority, and in authenticity as a moral 
touchstone. Morris warns us, however, that “The very looseness of the 
sequence’s plot structure suggests the author’s studied attention to avoid 
making any final “point”, either moral, social, philosophical or otherwise’. 
And so, while it is now considerably clearer what Anthony Powell is at, he 
still remains, in spite of a basic humanity which Mr. Morris is at pains to 


demonstrate, a figure at a distance, and alone. 


Morky Tress 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


The Claim of Scotland (Allen and 
Unwin, 42s.). In this volume, a very 
distinguished Scotsman in Scotland, 
Professor H. J. Paton, puts the back- 
ground case for Scottish home rule. 
The general argument is that in most 
spheres Parliament and government in 
Whitehall give priority to English 
interests to the detriment of Scotland. 
Even where this does not apply, Scot- 
land as a nation has the right to deter- 
mine its own affairs for good or ill. 
Against an historical sketch, Professor 
Paton reviews most flelds of administra- 
tion and finds the present system of a 
Secretary of State for Scotland hope- 
lessly inadequate to represent and 
execute Scottish interests. At times the 
author writes with irritation and even 
bitterness and departs from objectivity. 
He regrets that he may have fallen into 
errors of detail. In “matters so complex 
and so changing some error is in- 


evitable”. His criticism, for example, 
of the House of Lords hearing Scottish 
appeals is not justified, whatever the 
position a century ago. So long as one 
Parliament can legislate for both coun- 
tries, it is essential for example, that 
common statutes should receive ulti- 
mate uniformity of judicial construc- 
tion. Professor Paton does not seek 
independence for Scotland, but home 
rule within a federal system with a 
federal legislature, as well as a Scottish 
Parliament, analogous to the United 
States and Australia. In general terms 
Professor Paton’s case is compelling, 
and follows fairly closely to Liberal 
Party policy, which in so many fields 
has pioneered policies to be later 
reluctantly followed by their opponents. 
There is no doubt that at last further 
devolution of government within the 
United Kingdom has become a live 
issue. 
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London on the Thames (Cassell, 
50s.). This delightful and penetrating 
portrait of London by’ Mr. Blake 
Ehrlich was first published in America 
in 1966 and was written primarily for 
Americans. Its publication now in 
Britain will be widely appreciated. In 
some 400 pages he compresses in an 
attractive and sympathetic narrative a 
vast quantity of information on the 
quarters, main streets and principal 
buildings in the metropolis. To these 
he gives life and meaning by providing 
historical background and describing 
the institutions which so often 
surround them. There are bound to 
be omissions. For example, in an 
historical appreciation which gives 
emphasis to the Thames, he should 
have included old Battersea Parish 
Church where the painter Turner 
watched the Thames and gained 
inspiration for his work. In his 
commentaries, too, errors occasionally 
appear, perhaps inevitably. For 
instance, when discussing barristers 
and legal aid, he states that ‘in most 
cases, the court appoints barristers’. 
This, in fact, is not the rule and only 
occurs exceptionally in criminal cases. 
Again, he refers to ‘cents’ instead of 
new pennies in our future metric 
system. He is a little hard on the bus 
conductors’ ‘exasperation’ worked off 
through a ‘form of insolence cherished 
by fare-payers under the title of 
Cockney, wit’. In fact, of course, 
to-day conductors are more coloured 
than Cockney, and almost invariably 
are helpful and courteous. 

These are small criticisms in a book 
which in general catches the true 
atmosphere both of historic and 
contemporary London. The numerous 
reproductions are a real delight and 
add enormously to the interest and 
impact of the volume. 


William Wordsworth, a Biography 
(Oxford University Press, 18s. 6d. each 
volume). The publication of Mary 
Moorman’s celebrated two volume 


life of Wordsworth as an Oxford 
Paperback should meet a wide demand 
for this leading study. The first 
volume, which was first published in 
1957, is sub-titled The Early Years 
1770-1803. The second volume, The 
Later Years 1803-1805 was first 
published in 1964 and starts with the 
completion of “The Prelude’ 1804-5, 
and concludes with its publication 
three months after Wordsworth’s 
death. The author includes an 
appreciation of Wordsworth’s reputa- 
tion among his contemporaries; but 
more particularly she is concerned 
with his poetry. 


Writers and Crities (Oliver and 
Boyd, hardback, 12s. 6d. and paper- 
back, 7s. 6d. each volume). Thres 
additions are published in this 
excellent series of very brief appraisals 
of literary figures. In Hopkins, 
Professor Norman H. MacKenzie has 
written a penetrating introduction to 
the poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Mrs. Adele King, in Proust, writes 
on the life and work of Marcel Proust, 
with special attention to his ‘A la 
Recherche du temps perdu’, upon 
which ‘great novel’ his ‘place in 
twentieth-century literature rests’. The 
third volume is a study of Jean 
Anouilh by Professor Philip Thody. 
In Anouilh, Professor considers his 
development as a dramatist and how 
far he is significant as a serious 
thinker. 


Power, Politics and People (Oxford 
University Press, 26s. 6d.). This volume 
of the Collected Essays of the American 
sociologist C. Wright Mills, edited with 
an Introduction by Irving Louis Horo- 
witz, was first published in 1963 and 
has now been re-issued as a paperback. 
The collection contains 41 chapters 
divided under four headings; Power, 
Politics, People and Knowledge: it 
“covers every major essay done by 
Wright Mills”. There is also an exten- 
sive bibliography of his writings. 
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State in August last year. At this stage it really looked for a while as if 
the rebels would win the war. For a time, even Lagos itself was in danger. 
But this occupation only increased the hatred of Ibos by all the non-{bo 
elements of the Mid-West State. It is alleged and believed by all responsible 
elements among those who support the Federal Military Government that 
the rebels planned to massacre the Beni and Itsekri tribes, with a view to 
wiping them out entirely. This belief was the cause of the alleged massacre 
of Ibos by Federal troops and local civilians after the recovery of the Mid- 
West State by the Federal Forces. 

Ever since the non-Ibo natives of Southern Nigeria got over the horror 
of the mass slaughter of Ibos in Northern Nigeria, the Ibos have been the 


most unpopular tribe in Nigeria. Hated by the Muslim North, who showed * 


their hatred by the massacre; by the minority tribes in their own Eastern 
Nigeria, who complained of Ibo domination and exploitation by the Ibo- 
controlled Ojukwu Government and before that by the Ibo-controlled 
N.C.N.C. Government and even in the West (Yorubaland) and Lagos. 
Before the invasion by the rebels of the Mid-West State, it was the only 
part of Nigeria in which the Ibos were not almost universally hated. And 
even there anti-Ibo riots had been provoked by the policy of the Ojukwu 
` Government in the East. 

What has caused this Nigeria-wide hostility to the Ibos and caused the 
Ibos themselves to act in such a way as to intensify that hostility? 

When the British came to Nigeria there was no such thing as an Ibo 
tribe, except in the sense that there were a vast number of communities that 
spoke various dialects of the Ibo language. The normal political unit in 
Iboland was the village. On occasion neighbouring villages allied themselves 
together to fight more distant villages. There was no permanent bond of 
union and a native of say Owerri did not recognise any affinity between 
himself and, say, a native of Abakaliki, except that they spoke similar 
dialects and could almost understand one another. 

It is true there was the town of Onitsha. But Onitsha was in no way a 
typical Ibo community. It was strongly influenced by the Benin culture 
and, in the early days, was hardly considered by its neighbours to be of 
the same or even similar blood, except in so far as Onitsha men took 
women of the neighbouring communities to wife. 

To all intents and purposes, the Ibo tribe was born in the mid-thirties, 
when Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe returned from Ghana, then the Gold Coast, and 
founded “The West African Plot’. It was Dr. Azikiwe’s propaganda that 
gave birth to Ibo tribal consciousness and brought the spirit of unity to 
the Ibo people as a whole, 

Granted that before Dr. Azikiwe the Ibos had always been a virile 
people, but they did not recognise any bond between one Ibo community 
and another, and, as a people, they had made little constructive reaction to 
European contacts. There were no Ibo professional men and, in fact, such 
clerical jobs in Eastern Nigeria as were not held by Sierra Leonians, natives 
of the Gold Coast and Yoruba, were held by Efiks and natives of Bonny 
and Opobo, being communities which had close contacts with the Europeans 
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long before the Ibos had. This did not apply to the people of Onitsha, who 
had trade and mission contacts with the Europeans long before other Ibo 
communities. 

But, as has already been said, the Onitshas were a special case and in no 
way a typical Ibo community. As Dr. Azikiwe himself is a native of 
Onitsha, it was natural that the people of Onitsha became, to a large extent, 
the leaders and pioneers of Ibo progress. 

Once the Ibos attained tribal consciousness under Dr. Azikiwe, there 
was no stopping them. The Ibo Union was founded and it was much 
more than a political and cultural organisation. It gave scholarships and 
sent bright Ibo youths overseas for further education and to take professions. 
Soon the Ibos had something like a monopoly of retail trade in Eastern 
Nigeria and spread into wholesale trade and the motor transport business. 
Their successful trading ventures spread into all parts of Nigeria. Both 
in Yorubaland and in Hausaland they were much more successful than the 
indigenous business men. They took, not only to the professions, but to 

trade and industrial skills much more than any other tribe. They, who 


) 
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had been'in the rear for a generation or more, now were in the vanguard 
of progress. 

There is no doubt that the Ibos, coming from an overpopulated part of. 
‘the country, where one has to sweat to keep alive, were more than usually 

thrifty, pushing and industrious. But their chief virtue was their unity. 
Ibos always hung together. They made.a religion of it. Added to that, 
they. were the majority tribe in Eastern Nigeria. Where there was money 
to-be made, Ibos swarmed. In many non-Ibo towns in the East, they soon 
outnumbered the natives of the soil. 

' Naturally, where all Ibo traders acted in unison and the Ibo community 
everywhere patronised their compatriots and discriminated against their 
rivals; the Ibo traders did better business than the traders of other tribes. 
The same-applied to every branch of business, Soon there was no part of 
the country in which non-Ibo business men did not complain bitterly of the 
overwhelming and successful Ibo competition. 

Whilst this Ibo renascence was going on, tribes like the Hausa and the 
Yoruba were advancing beyond the level of tribal consciousness. It can 
truly be said that there is no such thing as a Hausa tribe. There is a Hausa 
culture and a Hausa language. But there is no more a Hausa tribe than there 
is an English or a French tribe. 

The Yorubas too were in the process of advancing beyond the stage of 
tribal consciousness. There had once been a united Yoruba nation, which 
had broken up, not into tribes, but into states or semi-states. When the 
British took over Lagos, they recognised the Egba State and had diplomatic 
relations with it. 

To cut a long story short, the Yoruba were increasingly taking the 
concept of tribe less and less seriously. Hence the long standing complaint 
of the political disunity of the Yorubas. So both the Yorubas and Hausas 

, were at a disadvantage in contending with the aggressive spirit of the 
renascent Ibos. 

As for the minority tribes in Eastern Nigeria, the Ibibio reacted by 
founding the Ibibio Union and made serious efforts to meet the Ibos on 
their own ground. As for the smaller communities in what are now the 
Rivers State and the South Eastern State, what could they do? Before the 
British came, they were either independent clans or city states like Calabar, 
Creek Town, Bonny, Opobo, etc. Nothing had happened to enhance their 
sense of unity one with another. What could they do to meet the aggressive 
. competition of a tribe. over four million strong? 

It is the very success of the Ibos that has made them so unpopular with 
their neighbours. Of course, they have aggravated this success by a degree 
of cockiness that has deeply riled the natives of the soil in the many parts 
of Nigeria where they have settled and dominated the business of the 
community. They have been accused of having no respect for the manners 
and: customs of their host-tribes and carrying themselves in public with a 
degree of, cockiness which they would not have dared to demonstrate when 
they first infiltrated into those communities. 

Of course, they have discriminated against their non-Ibe hosts. Where an 
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Ibo man got a job in an organisation, very many other Ibos tended to follow. 
In a firm or government department, once an Ibo man got a key post, he 
would see to it that his fellow Ibos got the best jobs. 

Members of other tribes allege that whole sections of government, even 
in the North and Western Nigeria, became practically Ibo monopolies. 
Naturally, when other tribes got the chance, they reacted in kind. Yesterday 
each region and to-day each state demands that all government jobs in 
its area be held by natives of the soil. 

The preliminary talks in London led to the full-blown peace talks ‘in 
Kampala, Uganda, which, unfortunately broke down. But, as the two 
sides are still keeping in contact through the Commonwealth Secretary, 
Mr. Arnold Smith, there are still hopes that the final issue will not have . 
to be settled on the battlefield. 

The real problem to be dealt with, of course, is the place of the Ibos 
in a united Nigeria. Whereas the masses of the people of Nigeria as a 
whole are still violently anti-Ibo, our leaders realise that this is a mood 
that must be cured, if we are to become one people in anything but name. 
And, even though the civil war is not yet over, are doing their best to cure 
that mood. 

Thousands of Ibos are still living in peace in the midst of their fellow 
Nigerians here in Lagos and in other communities far from the fighting 
areas; and loyal Ibos have been given prominent and responsible posts in 
those parts of the East Central State already under the control of the 
Federal Government. Our government has repeated ad nauseam that we are 
not fighting the Ibo tribe, but those false leaders who have led them astray. 


[The contribution by J. V. Clinton, a resident in Lagos, (unsolicited) 
and that which follows by E. U. Ekpenyong, General Secretary of the 
South Eastern State Community of Great Britain and Ireland, (solicited), are 
printed together since they would seem to be complementary.—Ed.] 
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NIGERIA, ‘BIAFRA’, AND THE SOUTH EASTERN 
STATE 


by E. U. Ekpenyong 


HE South Eastern State comprises the Old Calabar and Ogoja 
provinces. Together they form one contiguous and continuous territory 
7” of 11,166 sq. miles, with a population of about 4.5 million. The 
Cross River is the main water system traversing the area from north to 
south where it empties in a network of tributaries into the Atlantic Ocean. 

There is complete cultural and economic homogeneity in the South 
Eastern State. There exist well established common traditions and outlook 
because we are all kindred, being of the same Bantu stock. The origin 
of the Ibos is obscure but probably Nuer. Most important is the binding 
force of one language. Our group is as different as chalk is from cheese 
from the Ibos. We have had some commercial and social contact with them 
in the past sixty years or so and would probably have that in the future, 
but this has been peripheral and in no way changed the character and 
composition of our two distinct ethnic groups. Our cultural affinity in the 
South Eastern State is further demonstrated in the similarities in custom 
and tradition which have been strengthened through inter-tribal marriages. 
The first is the existence of a ‘Priest King’ and a ‘Civil Political Head’; 
the second is the ‘House System’ and the third, Government by Secret 
Societies. In every community of the South Eastern State, the ‘Priest King’ 
and ‘Civil Political Heads’ are found. These traditional institutions were 
dominated by clansmen who wielded arbitrary power in the past. We have 
a great cultural heritage far superior to anything the Ibos may have. 
Incidentally we also have excellent dishes which are renowned in West 
Africa and indeed throughout the world wherever African dishes are included 
in the menu. The popular palm-oil chop variety, coconut rice, grey soup, to 
mention a few. 

We were the first Christians in West Africa and we are on record as 
being the only group, apart from political treaties, to have invited voluntary 
Christian Missionaries to work among our people, vide letter from King 
Eyamba V to Queen Victoria. Such names as Hope Masterton Waddell 
who gave the Hope Waddell Institute its name, Mary Slessor of Calabar 
(the white Queen of Okoyong), Cruikshank of Ikot Offiong, Hugh Goldie 
of Efik language dictionary fame and Hanney of Oron have been household 
names in this area well before the beginning of this century. Organised 
Christian schools and churches were established since 1846 by the Church 
of Scotland in Calabar. We were also instrumental in carrying Christianity 
and education into Ibo land early this century. The Willink report noted 
that the highest percentage of literacy in Nigeria was to be found in the 
Calabar area, now the South Eastern State. The South Eastern State 
became the centre of education for almost the whole of the former Eastern 
Region. Many Ibos studied in our institutions. Dr. Azikiwe, the first 
premier of the Eastern Region, the first Governor General of Nigeria, and 
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the former president of the Republic of Nigeria was educated at Hope 
Waddell Institute. Other Ibo personalities like Dr. Eni Njoku and Dr. 
Akanu Ibiam, former Governor of Eastern Region, were also educated at 
Calabar. In effect the area now named the South Eastern State became the 
new centre and focal point for education, culture and civilisation which had 
direct impact upon the Eastern Region in particular and Nigeria in general. 
To-day, we still have the highest rate of literacy in Nigeria. Apart from 
Kano, just over a thousand years old, Calabar is the oldest town in 
Nigeria, enjoying over four hundred years of association with Western 
Europe. 

The economic viability of the South Eastern State has never been in 
doubt. Our palm-oil and kernel have been foreign exchange earners since 
1839, long before the corporate existence of Nigeria. Other exports include 
cocoa, rubber, benniseed, piassava, timber, copra and hides and skins. 
Vast areas of our hinterland are as yet untapped and are under forest 
reserves, Known mineral deposits include limestone, tin-ore, lead, salt, 
oil, and gas. The basic industries established are plywood manufacture 
and the cement industry at Calabar, the chief port and capital town. There 
is a small but significant boat-building industry at Opobo. Fishing is an . 
important local industry which has great scope for future development. 
Obudu is a well-known tourist centre and other places like Iberro on the 
Atlantic coast have great tourist potential. 

Ibo ambitiousness to be top-dogs in politics, the civil service, the 
Universities, the armed forces and in trade against the legitimate aspirations 
of non-Ibos, caused imbalance in the Nigerian Federation. It should be 
remembered that it was this overbearing and selfish attitude of the Ibos 
to material wealth which drove Southern Cameroon from Nigeria. The 
aim is to ensure that a proper balance is restored and maintained through- 
out the country. This we believe is possible only in the context of the 
State-system. Our aspirations are: politically, to establish a sound state, to 
participate fully and with equal voice in the affairs of Nigeria, and to 
support a strong central government. Economically, we wish to develop 
the full potential of our State and to promote and share in the growth and 
stability of our great country. f 

An exhortation contained in a rebel handout dated March 28, 1968, 
reads: 

‘Civilians must continue to fight side by side with our soldiers, as well as 

minister to their material needs.’ 

Is there any wonder at the high rate of casualties? They want the oil in - 
the Rivers State and the products of the rich agricultural lands of the 
South Eastern State. Stripped of these resources and confined to their 
land-locked areas, their economic prospect could be grim indeed. This is 
why we have asked them to abandon their insurrection and seek a solution 
within a greater Nigeria. The suggestion may appear daunting at first 
sight in view of the odium that has occurred, but the alternative is far too 
ghastly to contemplate. Given goodwill and a desire for compromise, 
peace and tranquillity can be achieved. Surely, it is not too much to hope ‘ 
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that a settlement on this or similar lines is feasible for the preservation of 
Nigeria. The Ibos should understand, and indeed many of them do 
understand, that the present struggle in Nigeria is not simply directed against 
them. That of course, does not exonerate them from their responsibility 
in the present turmoil. It is essentially a struggle of the minorities, who 
number over 25 million people, nearly half the total population of Nigeria, 
against the nepotism and the disintegrating tendencies of the different 
dominant groups, Ibo, Yoruba, and Hausa-Fulani; and for the cause of a 
united Nigeria. Most of the minority peoples are Christians, It is, therefore, 
sheer hypocrisy for the Ibo propagandists to promote the myth of Moslem 
North against Christian Ibos. Have the Ibos forgotten that until recently 
they were hand in glove with the now much maligned Northerners? 


We wanted our State because it is the only way we can genuinely explore 
our opportunities and look after our own welfare unhampered. For 
fifteen long years we have been neglected by Ibo dominated governments. 
Our previous contentions still hold good. They are: 

1. Ibos dominated all spheres of public offices ın the Region. 

2, Nepotism and corruption featured in appointments to public services, armed 
forces, statutory boards and corporations, and in the awards of government 
contracts and scholarships. 

3. Minorities were discriminated against in the distribution of amenities in the 
Region. . 

4, Ibos had substituted dictatorship through tribal power politics in place of 
democracy in the Region. 

5. Ibos attempted to extinguish the culture of Minorities. 

6. Discriminatory laws and bye-laws were passed to suit the Ibos to the dis- 
advantage of non-Ibos. 

The blind and fanatical opposition by the Ibos against the creation of 
States stems from the fact that it would end effectively Ibo hegemony and 
aspirations to dominate Minorities. Even the judiciary had become an 
instrument of power and corruption; for example all Chief Magistrates, 
Puisne Judges and the Chief Justice were all Ibos. The Foster Sutton 
Commission which was appointed in 1956, at the insistence of a South 
Eastern State citizen, Mr. E. O. Eyo, to inquire into corruption in high 
offices, found that such practices did occur. Of Dr. Azikiwe, the then 
Premier, the report said ‘we apply what we think would be the standards of 
right thinking citizens unbiased by their political opinions. Applying that 
test, we consider his conduct in this matter has fallen short of the 
expectations of honest, reasonable people’. 


Our people have no confidence at all in Ibo governments. We cannot 
forget the acrimony of 1953 when the Ibo caucus of the N.C.N.C. party 
dismissed Professor Eyo Ita’s government of the Eastern Region, because 
he is from the Minority, and installed Dr. Azikiwe as the Region’s Premier 
after his failure to win a seat in the Western Region elections. lt became 
quite clear from that time that the destinies of six million non-Ibos could 
never by entrusted to Ibos. The demand for States began in earnest with 
the COR State movement (Calabar, Ogoja and Rivers). Such was the 
pressure for the creation of States that in 1958 the Willink Commission was 
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appointed to investigate the complaints of the minorities. The Commission 
wrote as follows: — 

‘The Regional Governments are more to be feared by Minorities than the 
Federal Government. This proceeds from the fact that in each of the Regions, 
there is at present an assured majority with one main interest. In the Federation, 
on the other hand, it seems more likely that there will be a balance of interest 
between different groups.’ 


It recognised that Calabar Province was the centre of a distinguishable 
culture, where there was the strongest and most united sentiment and most 
formidable case made out for the creation of a separate State. It recom- 
mended that 


‘an authority should be set up in this area charged with the responsibility of 
fostering the well-being, cultural advancement, economic and social development 
of the Calabar area’. 


These recommendations were bitterly opposed by the Ibos who found in 
Old Calabar and Ogoja Provinces a land for exploitation. They instigated 
acts of intimidation against South Eastern State citizens in order to stifle 
their legitimate demand. Despite this oppressive attitude, our people voted 
overwhelmingly for the Action Group Party in the Federal elections of 
1959, on the issue of the creation of States. 

From September 3 to 7, 1966, representatives from the South Eastern 
State Communities in Lagos attended meetings at Uyo, Annang and 
Calabar, where not less than six different memoranda, separately and 
collectively demanding the creation of a separate State, were frankly 
discussed and adopted. Copies were sent to all Military Governors in the 
Federation. On September 9, 1966, a joint memorandum signed by the 
Ogoja and Calabar people was submitted to Ojukwu, then Military Governor 
of the former Eastern Region, expressly demanding the creation of a 
separate state. A copy of the memorandum was handed to the Nigerian 
press and it reads: 

‘MEMORANDUM EMBODYING PROPOSALS ON NIGERIAN UNITY 

AND THE CREATION OF A CALABAR-OGOJA STATE SUBMITTED TO 

THE MILITARY GOVERNOR OF THE EASTERN REGION, LT.-COL. C. 

ODUMEGWU-OJUKWU BY DELEGATES FROM CALABAR, '‘ANNANG, 

UYO AND OGOJA PROVINCES ATTENDING THE CONSULTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY COMMENCING AT ENUGU, 4TH OCTOBER, 1966.’ 

In spite of all these protestations, the Ibos still insist that our people 

support them. A series of intimidations and victimisations were perpetrated 

against South Eastern State citizens. It was accompanied by systematic 

coercion of our civil servants and politicians in the Ibos’ unholy cause. 

The speed of Federal troops’ advance throughout the South Eastern State 
was only made possible by the active co-operation of our people. We have 
paid dearly for this, as reported by William Norris and John Young of 
The Times, Colin Legum of the Observer, and other foreign correspondents 
who have visited our liberated State. The atrocities and _bestialities 
committed by the Ibos against our people are testimonies to the fact that 
we do not and have never supported them. Professor Kenneth Lindsay 
writing in Special Report of the plight of the non-Ibos in Biafra after a 
recent visit to Nigeria, says that the fury with which the non-Ibo local 
people turned on the Ibos in Calabar after Federal troops moved in, 
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showed the real strength of anti-Iboism among them. A further factor 
which illustrated clearly that ‘Biafra and Ibo State are for most 
purposes synonymous terms’. Now that communication is being gradually 
restored, letters are streaming in from relations and friends giving first 
hand account of Ibo genocidal acts against our people and State. Some 
of our people who were somewhat apathetic to our cause have now come 
down firmly on our side. However, we are not unmindful of the small 
number of discredited power and wealth-hungry pseudo-politicians who 
try to sow seeds of dissension and confusion among our people. They 
make claims to leadership when, in actual fact, their stock-in-trade is 
dishonesty. Their intense diatribe against their own kith and kin precludes 
them from any effective representation. The South Eastern State people 
have no confidence in them. The sustained attempts to destroy Nigeria 
have failed. Instead of disintegrating, as predicted by pessimists, the 
Federation has actually succeeded in uniting all ethnic groups into one 
worthy country. And this has been achieved by creating States; all sections 
now feel fully represented and equal in the new Nigeria, something 
to fight and die for. 

However, Ojukwu and his collaborators seem determined to goad the 
Ibos into self-destruction. They still talk of ‘victory’, ‘vanquishing the 
enemy’; recent pamphlets (28.3.68) printed by ‘Government Printer, Enugu’. 
What price self-deception! This inconsequential arrogance was amply 
demonstrated to the world at Kampala. The bluster, then the walk out, 
all too reminiscent of the overbearing attitude of Ibo leaders in the recent 
past. One would have thought that these men, who must bear grave 
responsibility for any protracted carnage, would have used the much 
. bandied ‘Ibo ingenuity’ to face the realities of the present situation, and 
talk peace. 


[E. U. Ekpenyong is the Secretary of the South Eastern State Community 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 35 Clonbrock Road, London, N.16.] 
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THE EMERGENCE OF POLITICAL LEADERS 


by Dr. Bernard Rubin 


N all developing societies, and all are developing, there are basic types 

of leaders who struggle for or with power. Where the institutions of 

government aim at or fully maintain democratic standards, the range 
of leaders runs more or Jess in accordance with rather high standards of 
personal and public responsibility. It follows then that there are limits to 
opportunity for supporters of the hallmark principles of public representa- 
tion in countries as distinct as Japan, Great Britain, India, Tanzania, 
Brazil and the United States. ' 


For example, he who would work to overcome his nation’s great legis- 
lative body (parliament, congress, assembly, etc.) not only lacks respect 
for the concepts of debate and reconciliation but is bent on tearing down 
every pillar of common justice. For another, he who uses a position of 
trust to manage to forbid responsible opponents their fair hearing, performs 
an act of terror against all citizens. 


This little planet is not dominated by advocates of freedom. We who 
carry on the great cause of democracy are embroiled with deriders of 
popular rule who are as determined as they are insensitive to the dream of 
equity for all under law. 


Of all the revolutions which have shaken mankind in recent days, 
decades, and centuries, the most valid has to do with the rising tide of 
expectations for private lives under public systems which enhance the 
dignity of the individual. 

That revolution, manifesting itself in Africa or Asia, Europe or the 
Americas, requires much of those who would lead it. They must be true 
democrats. Tender to the weak, tribunes of a vision of sharp movement 
away from the massive inhumanities of the past, they carry on. All the 
while, they are:' satirised by low cheats who distort honest opinions and 
twist them into double-edged, razor-sharp slogans which mask purpose; 
mocked by worshippers of power who deride the call for freedom and 
demand that mankind settle for what can be basely and quickly bought 
from the cynical and brutal partisans of power. 


Every developing society must make sure that the new generations 
understand the chorus which must be made between leaders. What follows 
is an appreciation of certain experiences from the past ‘history of the 
United States which have wide relevancies to the subject of leadership 
wherever men have choices. 


How does a potential political leader emerge from the mass? When 
we study the personal histories of imposing personalities who have become 
widely recognised leaders, we most usually note persons who are excellent 
perceivers of opportunity. Often, imprecisely defined but obvious talents 
and instincts have propelled men to the important rostrums of their times. 
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Character, courage, perception and initiative are vital ingredients in the 
leadership ‘mix’. 

‘Of the natural élite who are potential political leaders, comparatively 
few attain their goals. Theorists have speculated that the qualities of a 
particular candidate are of less significance than the great social, 
philosophical, economic and political forces which propel him in the 
movements of ‘his society. Even when a golden opportunity is perceived by 
a potential leader, he may manoeuvre to get ahead and fail. Sometimes a 
better man wins out over the weaker competition; sometimes a situation 
is dominated by weak entrepreneurs who are more successful at intrigue; 
sometimes posseurs are thrust into power because honest leadership would 
threaten an even higher level of authority. 


Most political leaders are both the products of what ‘has transpired and 
the weavers of what is to come. Therefore, their programmes usually 
represent the dead food of the past, the riddle of current events and the 
gossamer future. 


One of the most important aspects of leadership is aptly phrased by 
Karin Dovring in Road of Propaganda (1959). “When a man comes into 
power his fundamental predispositions are more likely to grow than to 
change.’! Therefore, we can take profit in examining alternative types of 
leaders who work within the framework of democracy. Let us set the major 
conclusion of this paper now, even before we set types. For our democratic 
society, opportunities for potential leaders are not as important as are the 
public consequences of appeals or of action. A slightly altered version of 
the same thought . . . personal power is to be measured in terms of the 
general welfare. 


This categorisation may help the reader to place current contenders 
in context. The shrill, selfish cries and the noble sentiments of our real 
and would-be leaders are not entirely novel. 


The Bryan Type: Agitation and the Crusades 

William Jennings Bryan (1840-1925) was caught pathetically between 
the opposing magnetic fields of the Chautauqua Circuit and of the media 
and techniques for mass production in ideas. 


‘Bryan himself, emerging suddenly from obscurity, at an hour when 
the people were in an angry mood, framing his message for a simple 
constituency nursed in evangelical Protestantism and knowing little literature 
„but the Bible’? represented the high tide of an old order of leadership and 
was left high and dry on the beach when that tide ran out. He was a zealot 
with a passion for reform who sought the security of fanning protests 
already in widespread circulation. While he could not solve the problems, 
he could grimace and snarl and represent the multitude faced with those 
problems. Beginning with the ‘Cross of Gold’ oration in 1896 and until 
the Scopes Trial’s end in 1925, Bryan played the part, even to himself one 
suspects, of the shocked partisan of virtue who sees evil taunting his human 
' flock. 
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A measure of the type of leader that Bryan represented may be gleaned 
from analysis in his own appropriately entitled journal, The Commoner. 
A moulder of thought is not necessarily an originator of the thought 
moulded. Just as lead moulded into the form of bullets has its effectiveness 
increased, so thought may have its propagating power enormously in- 
creased by being moulded into a form that the eye catches and the memory 
holds The great difficulty for us now (1907) in America, is tọ impress 
upon so-called leaders that when the average thought of the average man 
concentrates upon the accomplishment of a purpose, it becomes then a 
moral force which no man can apprehend or explain, and which no power 
on earth can restrain, much less understand.‘ 

Bryan as propagandist, ideal and idol, took his stand squarely next to 
the ‘average man’. If we concentrate on Bryan as a propagandist in 
order to see what the basis for his activities was, we can easily come to 
understand why he rose so majestically and sank finally so pitifully. He 
was first and last an editorialist who depended upon affecting public 
opinion. In his own words, ‘the journalist is both a news gatherer and a 
moulder of thought. He informs his readers as to what is going on, and 
he points out the relation between cause and effect—interprets current 
history. Public opinion is the controlling force in a republic, and the news- 
paper gives to the journalist, beyond everyone else, the opportunity to affect 
public opinion.’5 

Bryan as a leader was primarily an agitator and so long as he could 
personify a moral cause he was successful. When the shining newspaper 
saga of great editors and great editorial publications waned in favour of 
newspapers, his influence also waned. Essentially, Bryan was a speaker 
who needed the close contact with audiences to sustain his vitality. Like 
the average man he was gregarious and hesitated to stand alone. In oratory 
or in print the ex ‘Cross of Gold’ speech man sought to inspire his 
following by inveighing against those wicked and perplexing problems faced 
by the average man. However, Bryan and many other leaders of his type 
were not consciously demagogues. They frankly enjoyed agitation for their 
causes more than they ever could have enjoyed rabble-rousing. Bryan’s 
followers constituted a cross-section of the proudly individualistic and 
some few mobbishly inclined. He himself believed in exposing evil, not 
representing it. 

Bryan was a key player in a scenario which also featured ‘muckrakers’. 
He and they flourished coincidentally. For all the profound differences 
between Bryan and Lincoln Steffins and William Allen White and Ida 
Tarbell, it may be that the ‘Boy Orator’ rode out just as altruistically and 
gallantly to slay dragons. All were new leaders who sprang up ‘to give 
direction to this cause of truth’. 

This immediate descendant of the stump speakers was on a perpetual 
crusade. Bryan’s greatest problem, after the ‘Cross of Gold’ affair fizzled, 
was that he could not easily discover meaty enough causes for his 
fundamentalist crusades. Having found a holy grail once, and lost it, he 
did not know where to begin to search again. 
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Native American Demagoguery: Self-Service and Personal Advantage 


Demagogues do not create ideas, they thrive on their canny ability to 
twist the ideas of others to the end that they can pose as discoverers. 
Demagogues have no records of genuine and constructive criticism which 
are able to withstand the supreme test of survival after their glib tongues 
are quieted by the grim reaper. Demagogues are parasites who feed on 
deeprooted discontent and who invariably sicken society. Demagogues are 
actors, capable of sustaining the sham that they have an honest interest in 
the people who put trust in them. Demagogues are sensitive artists who feel 
the gentlest breeze of popular thought when those thoughts can be turned 
into vivid colourations of propaganda. Demagogues are inevitably 
degenerated by success and lose sight of their early and modest targets. 
Demagogues who meet with success are invariably captured by their own 
bogus slogans and like all prisoners measure the fate of the masses in 
terms of their own fates and their own personalities, In derivation from 
the Greek words demos (the people) and agogos (leading), demagogue 
literally connotes leading the people. To-day, the demagogue is a leader 
of followers, a rabblerouser. 


During the 1952 national political campaign, General Eisenhower, new 
to the business of partisan politics, quickly learned to fear the rabblerousers 
of all factions, even if he could not yet figure out how to deal with them. 
Shortly before election day (October 23) he appealed for support against, 

men who are more concerned with getting more power than for our nation’s 
strength and unity....My friends, I have seen first hand the devastating con- 
sequences of rabble-rousing. Many of you have also seen those devastating 
consequences. They have been visited on some of your friends and loved ones. 
You know how prejudice, bigotry and ill-will have been used by unscrupulous 
men in other nations until those nations were torn apart and destroyed. In our 
beloved land we have been spared such a frightful tragedy. But we must ever be 
vigilant to detect the tiniest beginning of such a disaster. Even in the heat of a 
political campaign we must be on guard, for we do not know where or how 
deeply a poisonous idea will take root. 

Perhaps General Eisenhower’s comments were occasioned by an incident 
which took place on October 3, 1952, and which taught him a lesson that 
demagogues are brazen and without scruples. Did Eisenhower ponder upon 
the evil of trusting an enemy? At any rate, when Senator Joseph McCarthy 
hopped upon the campaign train during a stop (at Green Bay, Wisconsin), 
Eisenhower, upon the advice of those of his entourage who temporarily 
feared to face the issue courageously, said, “The differences between me 
and Senator McCarthy . . . have nothing to do with the end result we are 
seeking. The differences apply to method’? Can we not suspect that upon 
reflection the General realised that the end results he wanted were not the 
end results that Senator McCarthy desired but that if he did not make some 
sort of a statement about the differences, the Senator would be content to 
let the confusion stand. It may be that the General was not thinking of 
the McCarthy problem at all! That would make the jater appeal question- 
able. One prefers to take the later words at face value. 


As a vibrant and exciting democracy, we have had more than our share of 
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demagogues. Just to mention a representative sampling of them, let us 
include the 1890-ish variety like two Populists, Tom Watson of Georgia 
and ‘Pitchfork Ben’ Tillman of South Carolina (I prefer to leave the ‘Boy 
Orator of the Platte’, ic. the ‘Great Commoner’ in another category but 
I would appreciate it if the reader would make his own determination! ), 
and such twentieth century masters of the masses as James M. Curley of 
Boston, Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi, William Hale Thompson of 
Chicago, William H. Murray of Oklahoma, ‘Frank Hague of Jersey City, 
Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, Vito Marcantonio of New York, Huey P. 
Long of Louisiana, or Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin.’© 


The native American demagogue is a different animal than his European 
prototype because he almost always works within the existing framework 
of government and is not a revolutionary. He is ‘usually a defender of the 
status quo’. He is prompted to activity by ‘a social condition that a 
section of the population feels to be iniquitous or frustrating’ and once he 
starts down the path of demagoguery he: {1) articulates discontent ‘by 
pointing out its presumed causes,’ (2) ‘proposes to defeat the social groups 
held responsible for perpetuating the social condition that gives rise to the 
discontent,’ (3) ‘promotes a movement capable of achieving this objective,’ 
(4) ‘proposes himself as its leader.’ 

To all outward appearances the demagogue is a zealous reformer who 
claims to see the better life ahead, and within the reach of his leadership. 
Huey Long, in a rather typical outburst, asked, ‘Where are the schools 
that you have waited for your children to have, that have never come? 
Where are the roads and highways that you spent your money to build? 
. . . Give me the chance to dry the tears of those who still weep here.’ 


In reality, the demagogue will preach any gospel that is convenient so 
long as the groups he seeks the support of are frustrated about the problems 
and are willing to follow mere promises. Some demagogues have had 
notorious records for bleeding dry the very groups they claimed to help, 
along with all other groups which submitted by deliberation or under 
duress, While demagogues often play-up inter-group bitterness for personal 
advantage, it is obvious from a few of the characters referred to, that some 
specialise in hate. 


The Hate Mongers 


A particularly vicious element of leadership is composed of the men 
who seek support by banding people together on the basis of the hatred 
they hold for other groups. These are the bigots or what we might consider 
the special purpose demagogues. Examples from the ranks of this group 
include men of the stamp of Merwin K. Hart, Gerald L. K. Smith, and 
Father Charles Coughlin (in the heyday of his activities during the 1930s). 
Often this type of leader allies himself with the ordinary demagogue. 
Gerald L. K. Smith joined the Huey Long camp as a means to an end and 
delivered the Long funeral oration in an effort to gain support. The hate 
mongers are perhaps the most dangerous of all the leadership types in 
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America because the usual ‘spoils’ of politics are only a part of what they 
seek. They are closer to the European revolutionist than are any other of 
the leadership types because the logical conclusion of their activities is a 
change in our democratic form of government to allow for the destruction 
of the Constitutional rights we now subscribe to. ‘It is they—the breeders 
of hate and the midwives of hysteria—who create friction and disharmony 
among us; who encourage suspicion of our fellow citizens; who set group 
against group within the nation’.4 


Democrats 


Democrats, whether conservatives, liberals, or reactionaries, share certain 
characteristics—personal integrity, a reasonable interest in any problem, 
support of a high standard of public ethics, and a deep and abiding respect 
for truth. Democrats will try to compromise, when personal and public 
morality are not endangered, to hasten benefits to the public, or to persons 
under unnecessary stress or hardship. Unlike the three types of leadership 
previously discussed, the democrats accept the fact that our society is 
strengthened by the competition of ideas. Also, democrats prefer to lose 
an argument’ if the other alternative is going to corrupt the system of 
representative, free government. The democrats respect the thesis that 
power should not be secured dishonestly and that when power is attained 
it should be administered in the common interest. In short, they respect 
the minority and the majority that is to be found on almost any political 
occasion. 


Finally, democrats respect individualism and believe that government's 
greatest task is to set mankind free. All these signs of the democrat point 
to the fact that he is an optimist and liberal to the degree that he resents 
instances when the people are ‘used’ rather than served. One of the most 
pertinent commentaries about the democrat’s world is provided by George 
Santayana. ‘American Life is free as a whole, because it is mobile, because 
every atom that swims in it has a momentum of its own which is fekt and 
respected throughout the mass, like the weight of the atom in the solar 
system, even if the deflection it may cause is infinitesimal.’ 


To-day, our political leaders and aspirants to leadership are positioned 
in a world which, on many grave questions, tolerates much error. While 
multitudes suffer, leaders are implored to ease social relationships, to end 
the abominations of senseless wars, to stimulate significant inquiry, and to 
curb the ridiculous mechanisation of life and work to dignify the individual. 
Such tasks and others as important, are not acceptable to many so- 
called leaders who prefer to follow tidal waves, making loud announcements 
as to their force and location. 


Popular mental mobilisations are channeled with ease by the guileful 
‘leaders’ who trumpet the virtues of -super races or black power or white 
supremacy. Those genuine leaders—who energise societies to build better 
schools and hospitals, to care for the poor and disabled, to enhance children 
who have little or no family life, to develop the forces of nature so that 
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they are harnessed for benefit and not for blood—they have much harder 
going. With the problems as great as they are, it is no wonder that a host 
of present leaders tend to imitate past leaders and to pursue ambitions 
which glorify personal vanity while debasing public good. 

Still, there is some comfort in the fact that for all the terror and evil 
concocted or taken advantage of by bad leaders, good men make 
steady progress. However, we dare not take any satisfaction at all from the 
progress which has left many, so very many—too many, inexcusably behind. 


{Dr. Bernard Rubin is Professor of Governmental Affairs in Boston 
University, U.S.A.] 
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REPORT ON UNCTAD 2 
by J. A. Martin 


HE United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 

(UNCTAD 2), which ended on March 29 after almost two months’ 

work, has been widely criticised in Britain as an expensive failure and 
a tragic farce. Criticism of this nature has been voiced by newspapers of 
varying calibre, ranging from The Guardian, The Times and The Observer 
down to the Daily Express and Daily Sketch. The Times went so far as to 
compare UNCTAD 2 with the unhappy world economic conference in 1933. 
This extreme viewpoint is not borne out by looking at the problems facing 
UNCTAD 2 and the positive, if unspectacular, achievements of the 
Conference. 

For probably the first time in history it has been agreed internationally, 
not only that there is a grave imbalance in the wealth and prosperity of 
nations but that the richer countries have a moral obligation to help alleviate 
the tremendous problems of poverty, famine and disease which disfigure 
so many parts of the world. Furthermore, the meeting in Delhi agreed 
on several important steps to be taken over the next few years in an 
attempt to solve some of these problems. Moral issues, while being of crucial 
importance, were not the only reason behind this agreement. The last few 
months have seen signs of a growing movement towards protectionism, 
notably in the United States, and to a lesser extent, within the E.E.C. The 
gold crisis, the devaluation of sterling and the grave balance of payments 
problems being experienced by the United States, have all contributed to 
a feeling of gloom and pessimism as to the future growth of world trade. 
All these factors presented a serious challenge to all nations in threatening 
the achievements of the Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations. It is partly 
against this background that UNCTAD 2 must be considered. 

At New Delhi the rich and the poor were divided into two camps, the 
Group of 77 developing countries, now expanded to 86, whose aims were 
set out in the Charter of Algiers, and the 40 or so developed countries headed 
by the Group of Ten. Within each camp the divisions were almost as great 
as those between the two main groups. The needs of the developing 
countries vary greatly and probably the only universally valid point of 
interest, apart from the overall need for more financial assistance, is the 
inability to cope with the heavy servicing of debts which has been estimated 
to be costing between $3-4 billion annually. The problems of the African 
states are primarily concerned with commodities and agricultural products; 
some of the Asian countries have industrial structures which could provide 
the basis for economic growth comparable to that of Japan, while the 
Latin American countries combine elements of both. 

One point ought to be made clear at this juncture; it is simply not true 
to say that ‘the rich get rich and the poor get poorer’ in attempting to 
describe the international, economic situation. The tich are indeed getting 
richer but so are the poor at a growth rate of 2% per annum. This, of 
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course, compares unfavourably with comparatively stagnant western 
economies such as Britain where annual growth has been 2-3%, but a 29 /o 
growth rate, if kept up, means the doubling of the standard of living in 
35 years. It is the relative gap between the living standards of the rich 
and the poor which. is increasing at such an appalling rate, after showing 
some signs of narrowing in the 1950s. 

The most significant achievement of the Conference was undoubtedly 
the unanimous approval given to a Resolution accepting the principle of 
preferential tariffs for the developing countries on a non-reciprocal and 
non-discriminatory basis. The objectives of this generalised system of 
preferences are to increase export earnings of the developing countries, 
to promote their industrialisation and to accelerate their rates of economic 
growth. A Special Committee on Preferences is to be established as a 
subsidiary of the Trade and Development Board, the permanent organ set 
up by UNCTAD 1 in 1964. 

The Resolution requested that the special committee’s first meeting 
should be held in November this year, with a further meeting early in 1969. 
The aim is to have the details of the preference arrangements settled this 
year, with the possibility that the scheme might come into operation in 
1970 or 1971. This is of great long-term importance to the economies of 
the developing countries since it should guarantee a ready market for 
manufactured and semi-manufactured goods. While accepting that the 
scheme’s immediate advantages are limited, it should be an added incentive 
to develop and sustain manufacturing industries. 

There were two starting points in discussing this scheme at the 
Conference, the report of the O.E.CD. Group on Trade with the 
Developing Countries, which represented the collective view of the O.E.C.D. 
countries, and the Principles for a General System of Preferences, as 
contained in the Charter of Algiers. The basic difference between the two 
viewpoints was on the products to be covered by such an agreement, the 
O.E.C.D, countries wanting to limit preferences to manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods, while the Charter of Algiers wanted this extended 
to cover processed and semi-processed agricultural and other primary 
products. This is the major point to be resolved in the Special Committee. 

Again, each side contained dissident elements within its ranks. In his 
speech to the plenary session at the opening of UNCTAD 2 the French 
Finance Minister, M. Michel Debré, said: 

‘On preferences the right of the countries associated with the E.E.C. to 
preserve whatever ties they see fit cannot be called into question while at the 
same time effective solutions must be found to apply the principle of general 
preferences for the industrial exports of all developing countries.’ 

In other words the French attitude was that her arrangements with her 
former colonies in Africa were not negotiable. This contrasts unfavourably 
with the British attitude, as expressed by Mr. Anthony Crosland, President 
of the Board of Trade, in his speech in New Delhi: 

‘One of the most intricate questions is that of the relation between a future 
generalised system of preferences and the existing systems under which many 
developing countries already benefit... In [the] Commonwealth consideration, 
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the views of other countries, both developed and developing, which at present 
neither give nor receive preferential treatment, will of course be taken fully into 
account. But there is nothing here to stop us proceeding as speedily as we can 
with the detailed discussions of the general scheme.’ 


Mr. Crosland has since reiterated his hope that the general scheme might 
dovetail with the Commonwealth Scheme. The French retreated somewhat 
on their rigid attitude but the need for detailed negotiation before the 
scheme can actually get under way could provide a further opportunity 
for disruption. For their part the Africans pressed strongly for inclusion 
of agricultural products in the general preference scheme. Norway, fearful . 
of her canned fish industry and France, anxious to protect her wine 
industry, led the opposition to this. Britain would have found it difficult 
to accept, since she is already the most accessible market in the world for 
many agricultural products. 

On the other major issues before the Conference, progress was less 
satisfactory. The perennial problem of commodities again proved to be 
something of a stumbling block, although the importance of commodity 
prices for the developing countries in the present and in the immediately 
foreseeable future cannot be exaggerated. The settlement of commodity 
prices is a very delicate matter; if prices are too high then the importing 
countries will turn to man-made artificial substitutes, whereas if prices 
are too low then the return to the producing countries will often fall short 
of the initial outlay involved in producing the commodity. A further 
complicating factor is that there can be no pricing and marketing formula 
which could be applied universally in the diverse field of commodities. 
Consequently all attempts to formulate an international commodity policy 
were doomed to failure. 

Some small progress was made, however, on specific commodities within 
the framework of Commodity Action Programme. What finally emerged 
was a broad agreement that talks should start in the near future on separate 
marketing agreements for thirteen different commodities, including cocoa, 
sugar, rubber, jute, oils, fats and oilseeds. No commitment was given as to 
when these talks should take place, although the Conference recommended 
that the Cocoa Conference be reconvened no later than June. This 
Conference had been meeting in Geneva but the failure to reach agreement 
between the producing and the consuming countries led to its suspension 
last December. The Conference also noted that the Sugar Conference was 
due to be resumed on April 16 and asked that an agreement should be 
completed to come into operation by January 1, 1969. This is to replace the 
1958 Agreement which has remained in force to the present time, although 
its provisions have lapsed since 1961. The Resolution also called for 
further studies to be continued in various commodity fields and asked the 
UNCTAD Secretariat, in conjunction with the International Labour 
Organisation, to place before the UNCTAD Committee on Commodities a 
scheme on guaranteed minimum agricultural income. All in all, progress 
in the commodities field was less than the developing countries had hoped 
for and much will depend upon the success of the various commodity 
conferences as they get down to work over the next few months. 
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The Conference made more satisfactory progress on the question of 
financial aid targets. The developed countries agreed to try to transfer 
annually to the developing countries resources of a minimum net amount 
of one per cent of their gross national product at market prices. This 
redefinition of the financial aid target, which had formerly been based on 
‘net national income’, will mean a large increase in the amount of aid 
given to developing countries. According to Mr. Crosland, President of the 
Board of Trade, there will be a difference of about 25%, between the old 
target and the new one. Unfortunately, no target date was set for the 
attainment of this figure, although a number of countries have indicated 
that they will increase their aid programmes to this level by 1970. The 
Supplementary Finance Measures, proposed by Great Britain and Sweden 
at the UNCTAD 1 in 1964, as a means of assisting developing countries 
who suffer unexpected disruption of their export earnings, made less 
progress than had been hoped. Despite strong opposition from the French 
delegation, who wanted the whole scheme dropped, the Conference decided 
that further studies should continue and that a report be made at the next 
session of the Trade and Development Board. 

Resolutions were also adopted on a wide range of other topics, including 
the terms and conditions of aid, shipping matters and economic co-operation 
and regional integration among the developing countries. 

It would be quite misleading to talk in absolute terms of the Conference 
being either a success or a failure. It certainly did not produce all the 
results that the Charter of Algiers had hoped, but nobody had seriously 
expected that all these demands would be met and acted upon. The 
Conference must be set in its historical context and seen as part of a 
continuing dialogue between rich and poor. It must be remembered that 
this is the first time that nations have come together on an international 
basis in an attempt to solve these problems. The problems facing the 
developing countries cannot be solved overnight and it would be foolish 
and irresponsible to expect this to happen. Furthermore UNCTAD only 
dealt with one side of the coin, viz. the attempt of the rich countries to help 
the poor. What is of even more importance is the effort that has to be made 
by the poorer nations to stand on their own feet economically. UNCTAD 2 
has made a significant contribution towards solving these problems. 
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MONEY, THE LIBERATOR 
by Nicholas Roderey 


ORK. made society possible, and then war made it necessary. Men 

came together in societies to live better and to be safer. Society 

arose from the associations of producers. These gave it an economic 
constitution. It grew with the numbers of fighters. These gave it political 
institutions. In every political society thereafter men fought their battles 
for power and their battles for freedom. The producers always pursued 
an ideal of liberty in their struggles. In every society the rulers derived 
their authority from war and from arms, the subjects gained their liberty 
from work and from wealth. 


Every piece of money records and re-affirms the first victory of the 
producers in the struggle for liberty. In the day in which men would neither 
give away nor give up all the produce of their labour, in that day was 
money born. It was the day in which they could bargain with their masters. 
The power of the producers to defy the mere command’ of the rulers, and 
withhold their produce, constitutes their liberty. This power made money 
of the gold and the silver of the merchants. This power brought money 
into the countless hovels and hamlets where men could conceal themselves, 
and into the fortified towns -where they could deny goods and services to 
the owners of the land. This power acts in money and forms in it the first 
and greatest liberator of men. 


The ability of the producers to provide commodities and services, of the 
merchants to supply them and the rulers to appropriate them, all these 
powers together create money. Neither the authority of governments nor 
the power of ruling classes can by itself produce money. 


Men make a subversive force of all power which they do not derive from 
political authority. They may seek freedom by that power and they may 
strive for authority. Liberty arises from the conflict of those who have 
economic power and those who have political power. Men can represent 
the oppositions which occasion liberty by economic symbols, they then 
portray the antagonism of productive power and coercive power in money. 
‘The proportion of the thesis, political force, and of the antithesis, economic 
strength, in its composition, determines the character of this synthesis, 
money. Money is the equation of political and economic power. 


In consequence of their common antecedents, liberty and money 
encountered the same fortunes. But the economic occupations of money 
made its emancipating labours less spectacular than power made the daring 
adventures of liberty. When in the end the producers and their associates 
conquered and reformed the political societies, they made money a 
prominent actor on the social stage of the world and a rival of liberty for 
popular attention and appreciation. 

Liberty prospered whenever gold succeeded. In all the failures of money 
it declined. Those who lived by production or commerce always combined 
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their need of freedom with the greed for gold. They even justified their 
ambition for gold by an aspiration for freedom. Did not escaped slaves 
worship a Golden Calf in the desert of Sinai during a symbolic festival of 
liberty? Not many centuries later, in the military society of Sparta, men 
lived for fighting and lived by the complete enslavement of the workers. 
` They exiled liberty and allowed no true money in their land. Liberty was 
so little that women could hide it. Money was so big that mules had to 
carry more than two or three iron pieces of it. When. invading tribes 
established their feudal autocracy over Europe all liberty and money 
vanished together from the lands which the conquerors reduced to primitive 
production. Serfdom came to Europe, tribute and banter returned. In the end 
the Eastern Trade alone brought money back to Western Europe. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, liberty survived and strove only in money. Gold gave 
the European parliaments their power. It finally gave the commercial 
and, industrial middle classes predominance over kings and barons, 
_monarchies and aristocracies. 

‘In the new economic societies, which industries and revolutions produced, 
the economy grew and the state declined. The ruling classes derived power 
from industry but they still exercised it through armed authority. They 
exercised power by wealth but they expressed it in money. Men called 
the government of money oppression, as they called all government 
oppression. Money aroused the hatred of its subject, as do all sovereigns 
after a time. Men sought to reform it, thus hoping to end the confusions 
of society. They sought to reduce its power, so to increase the happiness 
of their fellows. 

When even the prodigious growth of production in an industrial age 
failed to equal the expectations which it had aroused, men began to place 
the blame on money for their unsatisfied needs and unfulfilled hopes. The 
poor learnt that production could be immediately increased and ultimately 
multiplied, and they cursed money as the author of their misfortunes. 
While the unsatisfied and frustrated multitudes conceived money to be a 
magic wand of desires they made it a dream. When the same millions 
recognised it to be an instrument of power their fear made it a nightmare. 

Political societies do not know monetary disorders; only economic 
societies suffer from them. In the economic society the problem of money 
arose with the total victory of capitalism over feudalism, with the preponder- 
ance of the capitalists over all other classes, with their almost unchallenged 
power. And it passed with these circumstances, When the liberal state 
became the welfare-state, when laissez faire gave place to protectionism and 
paternalism, then not only did economic crises gradually vanish, but so did 
monetary responsibility for them. When the states began freely to print 
money, during and after the first world war, they showed that as war takes 
over in a society, it dethrones as well as debases money. The following 
years of inflation replaced gold by paper, a sovereign by a servant. The 
power of money, of finance and of financiers, became a myth in the course 
of the twentieth century, and it lived on like a myth. The supremacy of 
money was true only during the eclipse of the state in the nineteenth 
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century. It was fact only when capitalists had largely supplanted the 
nobles and had not yet been restricted by workers, nor had the first two 
yet been replaced by professional managers of state and economy. Economic 
societies then experience monetary perplexities only while they try to 
maintain a precarious equilibrium between their political and economic 
classes and between sections of the economic classes. Should a class or 
organisation, possessing over-riding power, arise in such a society, the 
problem of money could no longer disturb it. 

The creation of money consists of the enactment of its functions. Those 
who create money combine into formal unity all its functions. They 
compose a form which can contain all the incompatibilities of power and 
poverty in society. Not the mines and mints, therefore, not the printing 
presses create money, but all those classes in society which create the 
wealth of society, which distribute wealth, which appropriate it. The 
producers give value to money, confer on it all its value by their labour. 
The merchants lend the function of currency to money, so that it may 
represent values. The state places compulsion in money, so that it may 
validate claims. The states create money as claim, the banks as credit. The 
producers no longer create money as commodity. 

The external uniformity of money covers the incompatible purposes of 
the classes which come together to create money. The conflict of money 
continues in the collisions of the expansive and restrictive intents of those 
classes which have financial power. Money disguises the struggle between 
those who possess political authority and those who possess economic 
influence in political and economic societies, and the strife within the 
economic classes of those societies. All the classes which contribute to the 
creation of money pursue expansive purposes. All seek to increase and 
extend their claims. Producers and industrialists, merchants and bankers, 
and most of all governments display expansive determinations. They 
restrict one another in the common enterprise of creating money. 

Money exhibits very conspicuously this restrictive consequence of power. 
It expresses particularly the purpose of restraining by economic means the 
claims of those who have or handle political authority. All the classes that 
possess effective economic power in society represent expansive monetary 
forces, but in practice distribution imparts to their money a restrictive 
influence. They give this effect to distribution by endeavouring to make 
certain, as far as they can, that none creates money to be expended on 
consumption but solely on production. 

The origin of money reveals the historic creation of money. Those men 
who could freely dispose of any part of their produce must have made 
a beginning in the invention of money. Producers required a measure of 
values, to represent the results of their labour. They used for that end a 
variety of objects which they held precious. Traders needed also a means 
of exchange to preserve those productive values in a uniform token. They 
employed for that purpose rare metals, silver and especially gold. Govern- 
ments added the last function of money to these instruments of economy, 
the power by which claims attain validity. 
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During the development of economy from primitive agriculture to 
capitalist industry these orders of society created three forms of money, the 
coin, the note and the deposit. The governments early imprinted their mark, 
the sovereigns impressed their image on every piece of money. The states 
gradually established a monopoly of coinage. They retained their sole 
power to issue money until the eve of the industrial revolution. An artifice 
of the goldsmiths of London then circumvented that monopoly. The gold- 
smiths allowed their receipts for jewels, gold and coin to circulate in the 
ways of money and so caused them to assume by degrees the functions of 
money. When they issued receipts without having taken deposits, they 
created true money. 


The states stepped in once again, they regulated the right to issue notes, 
until they made it the monopoly of a central bank. They could then control 
the central bank if it remained a private institution, or operate it as a public 
corporation. The private and joint stock banks did not regain their 
monetary independence. They created a new device and invented a new 
form of money, which however did not restore their freedom. Deposits, in 
the fictitious form of overdrafts and other types of credit, grew many times 
greater in volume than the notes, but they remained dependent on notes. 
They remained convertible into notes, the depositors converting a certain 
percentage of all deposits. The amount of notes in circulation or obtainable 
by the banks ultimately determined the volume of deposits. But the 
central bank determined the quantity of notes available to other banks. 
It thus made its note issuing power, derived from the authority of the 
state, effective throughout economy. The state could furthermore regulate 
the deposit creation of the banks in general and prescribe their credit policy 
in detail. Money is a token by which rival classes distribute, and restrict, 
claims to the produce and the service of labour. It comprises all those 
forms of claims by which men make effective their demands for goods 
and services, for riches and resources in a society which does not subject 
its political and economic organisations to the same authority. 


Claim provides the common element by which all the rival classes of 
society participate in money. This therefore exhibits the formal representa- 
tion of claims. Money has a formal character in its mode of presenting 
claims by not imparting the cause of the monetary demand. It has a 
formal nature by the necessity of representing all the values produced in 
an economy which has remained in some measure independent of political 
authority. It bas a formal character with the consequence of being a 
uniform formulation of all claims. It has a formal nature for the purpose 
of exercising control over all demand. 


This formal manner of communicating its message makes money of a 
claim. If the currency did not possess this formal character, if it disclosed 
the titles of its existence, it would not be money but mere command. If 
it did not have this formal nature it could not enforce the obligation of 
exchange, it would not be money but mere demand. If it did not possess 
this formal character it could not represent a variety of goods and services, 
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and compute them in the same arithmetical terms. If it did not have this 
formal nature it could not be money, which expresses its own purchasing 
power independently of the holder’s right to acquisition. The requirement 
of this formal representation of claims allows the regulation of demand. 


All the classes which have effective influence in society must contribute 
to the task of creating the potency of the smallest piece of money, Every 
class adds a function or a new application of a function to money. Every 
class brings into its contentions all its claims, and goes away with a 
fraction of its demands converted into the substance of economic authority 
and into the form of money. 


This fiat of those who have power, an ordinance which cannot enforce 
claims, for it communicates also a resolve of liberty and cannot command 
labour, this word of power yet forms money. It becomes money because 
it speaks of production and exchange, talks of values and prices. It reports 
that it has been bartered for goods and services, says that it represents 
values and preserves them. 


The state can make any form of money legal tender by proclaiming that 
it will receive and render services, acquire and surrender property and 
commodities for it, will collect taxes and cancel debts discharged by it. But 
this mere ordinance of authority can have materjal effect only by economic 
recognition, through the endeavours and confidence of the producers and 
merchants. Only the intervention of credit can preserve its command from 
sinking into silence. And credit rests on the assurance of the continuing 
liberty of the economy and the enduring immunity of property. 


Men give money the part and the purpose of diminishing the number 
of claims against the economy, of reducing the volume of demands for goods 
and services. And the money of producers, merchants, bankers, govern- 
ments cannot outlast the poverty of humanity. If men did not live amidst 
scarcity, or at least subject to restraint, money would be uninvented or 
unnecessary. Money restrains the claims of those who have power. The 
reclamations of those who lack power require no such suppression. Society 
has already rejected them by political or physical force. Men did not 
originally enact the restrictive potency of money, and did not subsequently 
direct it, against the poor. They had no need to do so. The poor had no 
power with which to impose their demand. Money is a messenger of 
poverty. It brings tidings of deprivation, but does not tell its message to 
the poor. These live in the presence and the bondage of want. Money 
gives its message of poverty to the fortunate. It tells them that in a poor 
world or society no man can be safe. 


The stage of economic progress which historians can observe already 
shows men contending by means of their money against political authority. 
In the final act of this drama the holders of monetary power appear 
constantly advancing, those of political power continually retreating. Those 
who possess political power acquire commodities and services by direct 
command, and continue to do so while their authority remains absolute 
and uncontested. But by liberty men create a society in which even the 
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powerful must forward their claims by means of money, in which those 
claims have lost their compulsory character of command. Money cannot 
coerce men to work and the economic society cannot compel them to 
serve others. 


When the increasing scale and the advancing skill of production required 
the organisation and the division of labour, the producers began their 
monetary struggle for independence. The producers set out on their 
march towards liberty and the workers started their advance towards 
emancipation. Money had been born in the hour when the producers 
could vie with the oppressors. The power of the economic classes of 
society consists especially of the ability to cause the military word of 
command to become a monetary writ of claim. That of the political 
classes comprises the abilility to ensure that their claims shall be the 
means of exchange for that society. 


Money can function only in a society which has not entirely subordinated 
its economic foundations to its political superstructures, The equilibrium 
of two forces which money demonstrates need not be produced by political 
and economic power. Any two powers suffice in theory to induce a 
contention of interests, and so prompt the creation of money. In practice 
money always disclosed the major conflict in society, the conflict of those 
who held political power and those who possessed economic power. Should 
this rivalry end, money would enact the constraint of scarcity, its power 
would extend as far as poverty. 


lf a society comprises no rival classes, each contending to restrict the 
purchasing power of the others, it has only a money of account. Such a 
society still retains the accountancy of money, because it must define 
social exchange values. A money of account merely measures goods and 
services in monetary terms. It calculates economic values in arbitrary 
monetary denominations, in the same manner as men might compute them 
by bulk or weight, the utility or beauty of its objects, by the energy 
stored in them or the labour contained in them. The purpose of exchange 
determines, the need of the poor occasions, this mode of assessment rather 
than any other. 


Money of account cannot measure power, as did the money which rival 
classes created in their competition. It merely indicates that society cannot 
yet dispense many bounties to its members and must distribute shares in 
them. Only in an ideal society, a Utopia of human hopes and dreams not 
likely to be seen on this planet in a long time, in a society living in a 
world of abundance, would even the name of money become empty 
of meaning. That society would no longer know any necessity of 
accountancy. It could satisfy each man’s every need, and gratify his every 
demand. 
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AMERICA SEEKS TO NEGOTIATE 
by Dr. Geoffrey Williams 


ARLY in 1968 the situation in Vietnam was to deteriorate rapidly and 

the treacherous Tet offensive struck hard at American resolve and 

determination to see the war through. The Vietcong revealed a resource- 
fulness and tactical brilliance which shook residual confidence in both the 
South Vietnamese Government and the United States. Some nominal allies of 
the U.S. showed signs of pleasure at American discomfiture and the U.S. 
alliance system itself seemed to be built on shaky foundations. The strategic 
justification for U.S. involvement in South Vietnam also appeared to be less 
valid and, in the eyes of some, perhaps even criminal. 


Few European allies were disposed to be sympathetic and even in London, 
where the Prime Minister had always ‘hedged his bets’ on Vietnam in 
refusing to take up a moral position—he seemed, by implication, to dis- 
approve of the U.S. position—there was an air of inevitability about the 
approaching defeat of the United States. Yet in terms of alliance interests 
the impending defeat, which some foreshadowed, was potentially a source 
of grave concern for the entire non-Communist world. The Times of London 
under its radical Tory editorship pursued a line strongly critical if not hostile 
to the United States. Left-wing members of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
seemed less dismayed by the violence of the Vietcong than elated by the 
prospect of a victory for Ho Chi Minh.1 To most people, suddenly, the 
American strategic justification for being in Vietnam was bankrupt of moral 
purpose. Yet was this really so? Surely common prudence alone dictated a 
dispassionate analysis of the consequences for the Western alliance of an 
American reversal in Vietnam. Both Mr. George Brown and Mr. Michael 
Stewart, as Foreign Secretary, realised the importance to Western interests of 
seeing an end to the Vietnam war which avoided the defeat or possible 
humiliation of the United States. Evidence of the disarray in the N.A.T.O. 
alliance over the Vietnam war seemed to confirm the strategic dichotomy 
between those who believe Western Europe can do without America for 
defence and those who do not. Of course, a defeat for the U.S. in Vietnam 
need not be the prelude to a Communist East-Asian take-over. That was not 
the argument. The question was whether the Western Alliance system, as 
we have known it, could survive an obvious American defeat or abandon- 
ment of South Vietnam. There was sufficient doubt about this for Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home to express. misgivings about the manner in which President 
Johnson announced his readiness to negotiate with the North Vietnamese, 
and his unilateral decision to restrict the bombing of the north to a line 
below the 20th parallel. But this is to anticipate. 

There are, in fact, three basic questions: (i) Why did the U.S. originally 
get involved in Vietnam? (ii) Do those reasons still remain valid? and Gii) 
Tf not, why are the Americans still there?? The U.S. is in Vietnam to main- 
tain its independence and her subsequent military intervention there since 
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1961 is adequate expression of this policy. Though, as in most wars, the 
original purpose may have changed, the consequences of an American 
withdrawal or defeat, which is, of course, difficult to imagine, can be spelt 
out fairly clearly: the credibility of the American guarantee. In the words of 
the former Defence Secretary, Mr. Robert McNamara: “If we failed to fulfil 
our treaty commitments in Vietnam, there would, I am convinced, be 
profound repercussions internationally. I do not mean that all the 40-odd 
security treaties which we have with other nations would become worthless 
scraps of paper overnight. But over a period of years there would, I believe, 
be a series of adverse shifts in our relationships with other nations, including 
some with which we have no formal treaty ties. These shifts would in part 
reflect a shifting of world power balances, but in part they would also reflect 
uncertainty about U.S. reactions’.3 This argument is compelling: as Irving 
Kristrol argues in Foreign Affairs, ‘the very definition of a great power is 
that not only its actions but the cases in which it declines to act have major 
consequences’.* A critical argument involving the entire U.S. position 
throughout the globe might be expected to get more than a cursory exam- 
ination. Future policies of states now sympathetic to the U.S. will, in the 
years ahead, be settled in the light of what happens to South Vietnam. 
After all, a Communist take-over in Saigon, or the absorption of South 
Vietnam by North Vietnam, would be a matter of critical importance. A 
distinction must always be made between those states which disapprove of 
the US. involvement in Vietnam and their natural unwillingness to contem- 
plate a complete American retreat. 

The alliance complex of N.A.T.O., C.E.N.T.O., and S.E.A.T.O., so 
dutifully built up by U.S. diplomacy over two decades would be gravely 
shattered. In N.A.T.O. Europe, of course, opinions would differ; but 
Western Germany would feel less secure in her belief that the U.S. was a 
reliable ally whose dependability was only rivalled by a possible European 
great-power constellation. Clearly only the French government under de 
Gaulle would relish a defeat for the U.S. in Vietnam. Obviously opinions 
would differ in C.E.N.T.O. as well: Turkey straddles both N.A.T.O. and 
C.EN.T.O. and a U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam would be taken as a sign 
of a return to isolationism and, according to Turkish Premier Suleyman 
Demirel, it ‘could weaken Turkish ties with the U.S. and N.A.T.O.’5 Iran 
could be reckoned to share the same anxieties and for the same strategic 
reason; and, in the traditions of committed Persian ‘neutrality’ it could 
mean a swing from association with C.E.N.T.O. to a position where the 
present U.S. military mission in Iran would be replaced by Russian officers. 
Israel might feel immediately affected and she would probably decide to 
embark on a nuclear weapons programme if America were shown to be a 
broken reed. A critical position would arise over S.E.A.T.O.: an immediate 
shift, in fact, in favour of Communist China seems likely, depending upon 
the nature of the American reversal. Japan and South Korea would be 
affected, though here Japan would be affected less. Australia and New 
Zealand would view with dismay a wholesale U.S. withdrawal from the 
Pacific which might be thought to occasion an American defeat, or sell-out, 
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in Vietnam. President Marcos of the Philippines put it like this: ‘We would 
no longer look to America for the kind of mutual defence alliance on which 
small countries like the Philippines depend for security and survival’ and 
following an American withdrawal from Vietnam in circumstances suggest- 
ing a defeat, “We should perhaps be faced with no other alternative than . . . 
a strict policy of neutrality and accommodation to Communist intentions’ .® 
Even Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the leader of Cambodia, whose opportunist 
policy exploits a neutrality determined by a balance of power which, in 
former French Indo-China had been underpinned by an American presence, 
might be expected to find a sudden American withdrawal from Vietnam 
alarming. And Cambodia, of course. is not a member of C.E.N.T.O. even 
though, like, say, Sweden in Europe, she is a beneficiary of a local military 
balance. 

‘Malaysia and Singapore are deeply involved in the outcome of the war in 
Vietnam: both Tunku Abdul Rahman, and Lee Kuan Yew, have made this 
clear by publicly identifying themselves with American involvement there. 
Again, neither country is covered by S.E.A.T.O., but feels the need to have 
the protection of the super centre-piece of that alliance system. Indonesia 
too would be vitally affected by the outcome of the war in Vietnam; and 
since the events of autumn 1965, when the indigenous Communists were 
destroyed in what has been described as one of the greatest geo-political 
revolutions of recent times, the Indonesians have strong political reasons for 
not wishing to see an over-dominant China which, arguably, might result 
from a triumph for the notion of national wars of liberation. Thailand, a 
member of S.E.A.T.O., perhaps stands to lose most if America gets out of 
Vietnam; and again, the real danger relates not specifically to the prospect 
of the communisation of Vietnam, which may or may not be a good thing 
according to prejudice, but to the consequences of an American defeat in 
Vietnam. Thailand would perish with the withering of the American com- 
mitment to South Vietnam and Laos would collapse within days. 
S.E.A.T.O.-committed or not, many nations have an interest in American 
action in Vietnam, that much is clear. In any event, S.E.A.T.O. is a shadowy 
affair with France virtually a nominal member; and therefore perhaps an 
American withdrawal from Vietnam would do little to change it, certainly 
it is not calculated to strengthen it, but the real harm would be done to 
America’s image as the reliable super-power. This is the real issue. However, 
the sequence of events since the Tet offensive must now be examined. 

The Tet Offensive ; 

The Tet Offensive put the South Vietnamese cities under the harrowing 
circumstances of the bloodiest single convulsion of the whole war. The U.S. 
military were convinced, however, on the eve of the onslaught, that the 
enemy was on the run. Cities were secure and the Mekong Delta increasingly 
free of Vietcong infiltration. But, in the event, the Vietcong penetrated the 
U.S. Embassy compound in Saigon, seized control of the centre of the old 
Imperial City of Hue and systematically terrorised twenty-six provincial 
capitals from, roughly speaking, the Demilitarised Zone in the north to the 
Mekong Delta in the south. The attacks were marked by ferocity and 
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audacity. According to U.S. military intelligence, the death toll at the end of 
a week’s fighting numbered 14,997 Vietcong slain, as opposed to 372 U.S. 
and 738 South Vietnamese. The Communist body count was, however, 
thought to be exaggerated—and the problem of the so-called credibility 
gap, the gap between what you are told, and what you believe, widened 
with the President’s statement that the Vietcong offensive was a costly 
failure. The assaults came at a time when, psychologically, their impact 
would underscore the vulnerability of American power spread thin in an 
engulfing military commitment. Communist guerrilla activity in Laos, and 
North Korea’s sudden seizure of the U.S. intelligence ship ‘Pueblo’ seemed, 
to the highly-alarmed Americans, part of a wider strategy masterminded, 
perhaps, in Peking. Then there was the mammoth battle at Khe Sanh where 
6,000 U.S. marines faced approximately 40,000 determined North Vjetnam- 
ese Army regulars, a battleground overlooking the Ho Chi Minh trail that 
some believed was to be another bloody Dien Bien Phu. 

The immediate outcome of the Tet offensive put an end to speculation 
about an early end to the war. This was confirmed by the President’s words 
on the occasion of a White House ceremony in which he awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honour to a U.S. pilot for bravery over North 
Vietnam: ‘Let those who would stop the bombing answer this question, 
“What would the North Vietnamese be doing if we stopped the bombing 
and Jet them alone?” The answer, I think, is clear. The enemy force in the 
south would be larger. It would be better equipped. The war would be 
greater. And of one thing you can be sure: it would cost many American 
lives’.? President Johnson’s rhetoric obscured the basic reality of the situation 
for within two months a dramatic U.S. gesture was to transform the political 
situation very nearly completely: the decision to seek negotiations and a 
unilateral de-escalation in the bombing of the north. L.B.J. also decided to 
pull out of the presidential election which. in the circumstances, appeared to 
be either a cunning political manoeuvre or an heroic piece of self-laceration; 
actually, of course, it was neither. The President faced the certainty of an 
electoral defeat and he had found life in the White House unbelievably 
taxing. His lack of popularity had always worried him and he now feared 
for his life. Yet, of course, this would be an inadequate explanation. The 
real explanation of the President’s dramatic move lies in the basic political 
and strategic situations which were developing ineluctably towards the 
conclusion that, in fact, the bombing of the north had proved ineffective. 

Robert McNamara had reported to the President as early as spring 1967 
that there were three ways of conducting the aerial bombardment of the 
north. The first option was the continuation of the attacks on the north 
which put ‘off-limits’ attacks on the civilian-industrial complexes of Hanoi 
and Haiphong; secondly, the option was open to escalate the bombing 
considerably; thirdly, the option to suspend bombing everywhere except in 
the panhandle of North Vietnam, through which the sinews of the Vietcong . 
effort in the south were kept supplied. The President initially decided upon 
escalation. The Chief of Staff had won the day. MacNamara was discom- 
fited. And with two brief partial bombing pauses, that decision was adhered 
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to until early in April 1968. But two factors were already beginning to 
affect the situation: General Giap’s Tet Offensive and the growing encircle- 
ment of the marine base at Khe Sanh. 

Then the new Defence Secretary took office. He promised an examination 
of the Vietnam war ‘from a to z’. This examination confirmed McNamara’s 
suspicion about the efficacy of the bombing. Clark Clifford reported that the 
quantifiable results of the three-year bombing effort ‘did not justify its heavy 
cost in bomb tonnage, money ($8 billion), planes lost (816) and pilots killed 
(more than 100)’.3 Cost-effectiveness had shown the futility of the bombing, 
but it was the knowledge that, as the Clark Report made clear, massive 
additional ground forces would have to be dispatched to Vietnam if the 
military situation was to be improved. Military stalemate required a big 
increase in conventional forces, large enough to conduct a holding operation. 

. The President found that the situation permitted him very little option other 
than to de-escalate, which he did: just about half-way. Accordingly he 
declared the ‘bomb line’ at the 20th parallel and freed about 90 per cent of 
the population of North Vietnam from the bombing. The relief of Khe Sanh 
after a 76-day siege by 20,000 U.S. marines, air cavalrymen and South 
Vietnamese troopers, under Operation Pegasus, provided the face-saving 
necessary to carry through the new Johnson policy. 5 

It is clear that right from the President’s San Antonio speech of September 
1967, in which he promised that the bombing would stop as soon as the U.S. 
received assurances that discussions would follow promptly and that Hanoi 
would not take military advantage of cessation, the possibility of a modus 
vivendi always existed. And this impression was confirmed when in January 
—the month of the great Tet Offensive—Clark Clifford asserted that the U.S. 
was prepared to tolerate ‘normal levels of infiltration from North Vietnam 
during an arranged bombing pause’. 

This, then, was the background to peace moves. Some reactions were 
predictably hostile: Prime Minister Thawom Kittikachorn of Thailand 
feared the worst: ‘If the U.S. changes its policy, U.S. honour will be damaged 
and no-one will trust the U.S. any more’? But something more than the 
credibility of the U.S. military guarantee was at stake: there was the percep- 
tion of the threat. U.S. policy had been predicated on the basis of ‘a strong 
Chinese Communist and North Vietnamese threat to South-East Asia, a 
crucial link between the defence of South Vietnam and the realisation of 
that threat, and the validity of non-Communist nationalism, whatever 
its imperfections, in South Vietnam and in other nations of South-East 
Asia’. This analysis of the threat was not based, of course, on the certainty 
of Chinese Communist expansionism but on the opportunities that might 
exist in a situation where the U.S. presence was not there to prevent it: the 
opportunity ‘to dominate wide areas of South-East Asia through pressure 
and subversion’, the aspiration which Communist China reveals in what 
‘their maps say, and their Communist doctrine appears to add and through 
local Communist allies in Burma, Cambodia, Malaysia and Singapore’! 
The United States’ strategic analysis seemed to base itself on the dreaded 
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BRITAIN REMEMBERS THE VICTIMS OF 
COMMUNISM. ` 


by Stefan Kleczkowski 


OR the first time in Britain’s post-war history, a mass remembrance 

rally was held on October 31, 1967, at'the London Albert Hall, in 

` presence of some 4,000 speciators and delegates of 20 oppressed 

nations who in speeches, prayers and hymns paid tribute to the memory 
of 94 million dead at the hands of Communist régimes. 

At the same time, the rally gave lie once more to the Soviet propaganda 
that Soviet Russia was a bulwark of freedom, peace and brotherly love 
among nations, while in fact she only brought misery, enslavement and death, 
not only to her own nationals but also to some 100 million East-Europeans 
—rightful heirs to the western and Christian civilisation. In this way, the 
rally again unmasked the ramifications of the Soviet imperialism which 
found full expression in the great military displays held in Moscow on 
October 7+ 1967, and in May, 1968, with the obvious threat of mass 
annihilation of all free nations in the world. It also emphasised the fact 
that, contrary to the belief of some gullible people, the Soviet system did 
not represent a social and economic progress of a peculiar kind, but 
estentially a military hegemony bent upon the subjugation and subordination 
of all free peoples everywhere, with the help of new and more sophisticated 
methods of coercion and exploitation. True to the Lenin precept that the 
Soviet Union will not be safe as long as a single free country exists, its 
aim is to dominate all nations whose fault is that they are different racially, 
religiously and from the cultural point of view. Taken in this context, the 
Soviet system is best summarised as a monster of lies, despotism and 
(¥ranny spread by improved media of propaganda, violence and oppression. 

The rally was organised under the title ‘Britain remembers the victims of 
Communism’ by the ‘Foreign Relations Circle’ whose President is Dowager 
Lady Birdwood, widow of a British Fieldmarshal, Rt. Hon. Lord St. 
Oswaid, M.C., D.L., Vice-President, and Mr. D. G. Stewart-Smith, editor 
of the East-West Digest, in conjunction with representatives of the countries 
concerned, to ‘commemorate all those who died as a result of Communist 
persecution between 1917 and 1967’. Hushed and dimly-lit Albert Hall, 
famous for so many historical rallies, was best suited for the staging of 
this significant occasion which lasted nearly three hours and brought 
together spectators and delegates of 20 European and Asiatic nations who 
have suffered untold miseries, persecution and death at the hands of the 
Communist imperialists. 

First spoke. the Lord St. Oswald in an atmosphere of almost religious 
fervour. In phrases worthy of a Cicero, he began by saying that it was 
fitting that this country which provided shelter to Karl Marx for 35 years, 
should also give refuge to the living victims of Marxism, and pay tribute 
to the people who have suffered and died from the hands of those who 
adopted its precepts. ‘We came to praise’, he said, ‘not simply to mourn 
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those victims of an oppression which still burdens the world. We came 
to learn from them and to seek a part of their courage. They stand in our 
minds as an entity far more significant and full of hope than the vast 
fields of tombstones, beside humanity’s path into the unknown. 

‘Those are men and women who have done this country the honour of 
taking shelter here—lending wholeheartedly their efforts, their skills, their 
understanding and their loyalty to Britain. They are also men and women 
who have not abandoned loyalty to those oppressed and afflicted in their 
native lands. They have not, in the comparative comfort and safety of 
this country, forgotten or broken faith with those who were left behind. 
Here they gave us the opportunity to join them, to keep faith as well, with 
those legions who paid a tragic price for our survival, by not submitting 
to that power which has declared and never renounced its purpose to 
consume us all, That is why I, and I hope many more, have come here 
to-night to affirm that the millions who have died at the hands of 
Communism, died not in vain . . . Should we forget them, we shall be 
inviting history to forget us. We shall not merit the freedom for which 
they strove and which we, for the present, enjoy ... The main hope the 
Communists have is that we, in the rest of the world, should comfortably 
forget their deeds, and the price in blood and torment which others have 
paid.’ 

Speaking about Svetlana’s escape to the West, Lord St. Oswald said: 
‘Her escape could be seen as a kind of poetic vengeance, but it was rather 
as a justification, a triumph even, for those whose spirits withstood the 
terror in earlier days. There is poetry indeed, comfort and promise too, 
in this individual victory, a long-delayed victory of the spirit.’ Concluding 
this thought-inspiring oration, Lord St. Oswald declared that: ‘We here 
have come to state our gratitude and our debt to those who suffered and 
who died. They did so for that intangible and finally invincible idea called 
liberty—which penetrates and inspires our whole existence .. . and we offer 
our pledge . . . that their sacrifices will not be wasted. That sacrifice will be 
identified and proven before the world as a positive, living benefit to 
mankind. In this manner we have associated ourselves with them’. 

The next speaker was Mr. John Biggs-Davidson, Conservative M.P., 
who spoke on behalf of Britain. ‘This great gathering’, he said, ‘was a 
manifestation not of hatred but of love, not of propaganda but of prayer, 
to remember those who have fallen for faith and freedom, from Albania 
to Zanzibar ... We pity even their persecutors, but we seek peace and we 
favour normal relations with Communist states. But we would betray 
those we commemorate, and we would dishonour ourselves, and we would 
be despised by the Communists themselves, if in our longing for peace we 
departed from justice . . . We in Britain have no preachers of but 
practitioners of self-determination, and the late President John F. Kennedy 
was right to insist that the self-determination of the Eastern European 
peoples was pre-requisite of truly peaceful co-existence .. . If we pity the 
persecutors of those whom we commemorate, it is because it is the victims 
we salute who will become the victors.’ ; 
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Mr. V. Cami who represented captive Albania said that ‘the bitterest 
blow to my country came from the Communists who, during our struggle 
with the Italian invaders were preparing and organising a vicious attack 
against our resistance movement using all the well-known tactics of the 
“Big Lie” and terror. Their Albanian opponents had already paid a heavy 
toll. In 1944, after a bitter civil war, the Communists seized power in 
Albania. Then followed the purges against all those who refused to submit. 
The security police in Albania made good use of the instruments of 
torture which they had inherited from their predecessors, whilst across 
the frontier Tito’s henchmen were massacring tens of thousands of 
Albanians.’ 

Father J. Lang, S.J., speaking on behalf of Czechoslovakia, recalled 
that ‘the Czechs came first into conflict with the new Communist régime, 
resulting from the October revolution. The Communists succeeded there 
30 years later, after the end of the Second World War. According to the 
U.N.O. report, in 1954 there were 250 concentration camps with 350,000 
prisoners of all ranks, including Cardinal Beran. Between 300-400 men 
were executed, many died in uranium mines, camps and prisons, while 
others were put in solitary confinement. The reason: they refused to accept 
Marxism and the Communist dictatorship.’ 

Speaking on behalf of Estonia, Dean Dr. J. Taul reminded that ‘the 
Estonians have suffered terribly at Christmastime in 1918 when the whole 
Estonian nation fought an heroic fight for indépendence. Mass arrests and 
executions of Estonians took place in many parts of the country. In 1940 
the Communists swallowed Estonia, and 60,000 Estonians were deported 
under the most imhuman conditions, and half of them died. In my own 
town’, Dr. Taul said, ‘I witnessed an execution of 132 people in the local 
jail. Their bodies were afterwards thrown into wells or buried under prison 
cellars. During the battle of liberation the Estonians buried them in 
common graves among scenes of great anguish, but when the Communists 
returned, they destroyed all these graves, broke up all crosses and desecrated 
them.” 

The next speaker was- Mgr. Bela Ispanki on behalf of Hungary. In a 
short prayer for the victims of the 1919 and 1956 anti-Communist Hungarian 
uprisings, he asked the Almighty to grant eternal rest to the victims of 
these uprisings, and to strengthen their brethren in prisons and hard-labour 
camps, the widows and the orphans. 

He was followed by Very Rev. Ringolds A. Muziki on behalf of Latvia 
who spoke in a prayer for the martyrs of the Latvian nation and those who 
are still imprisoned and oppressed for their faith and love of freedom. 

Rev. A. Geryba, M.LC., on behalf of Lithuania, recalled that ‘in 1940 
Communist Russia invaded his country, deporting thousands of men, women 
and children to Siberia. Many of them died from starvation and many 
more were killed. Thousands met the same fate in later years.’ Miss Zivile 
Slekety then read extracts from a small prayer book smuggled from Siberia 
and written by exiled Lithuanian girls on scraps of paper, describing the 
suffering for freedom and the faith of the imprisoned Lithuanians. 
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Speaking on behalf of the Ukraine, Very Rev. S. Wiwcharuk, S.T.D., 
said that ‘the Godless and inhuman Communist system established itself 
50 years ago in Russia and afterwards invaded Ukraine. Its victims: are 
numberless. Countless Ukrainians died as a result of Communist oppression, 
caused by Moscow’s ruthless policies (Krushchev was then Ukraine’s red 
boss). Thousands of families were broken, leaving numberless orphaned 
children. Ukrainian leaders were executed, the intellectual élite decimated, 
writers and poets silenced or forced to sing praises of the Communist 
régime. The prosecution of the Ukrainian church is symbolised by the 
death in a concentration camp of its Metropolitan, Rev. Vasyl Lypkiviskyi, 
and of a great number of clergy, the destruction and desecration of.90 
churches, and loss of innumerable art and religious treasures. The Ukrainian 
Catholic Church fared no better. Hundreds of priests were sent to prison, 
were tortured and most of them died.’ E 

Tales of martyrdom, persecution and exploitation were later brought 
to light in ‘pink’ Yugoslavia by M. Marcetic who said that ‘the very 
beginning of Communism in Yugoslavia was marked by violence and acts 
of terrorism. In the 30s, when the Communist party was reorganised under 
Tito, its leading members, then in Russia, were decimated by Stalinist 
purges, aided and abetted by Tito himself.’ 

One of the most significant pronouncements was made by Mr. W. 
Bienkowski, a prominent Polish journalist, who delivered a terse, and 
concise litany of the tragic events which characterised Polish history since 
the first world war. 

1920: Poland invaded by Soviet Russia: thousands deported and killed, but the 
Red Army 1s beaten at the gates of Warsaw, and Europe is saved from. the 

3 scourge of Communism for the next 20 years. 

1939: Poland is stabbed in the back by Russia on September 17, 1939. Already 
invaded by Hitler’s armies, Poland receives a mortal blow from the 
invading Communist armies, in fulfilment of a secret Molotov-Ribbentrop 
agreement. Nearly one and a half million Poles of both sexes are deported 
to the Russian interior and half a million perish in Soviet concentration 
camps. 

1940: Poland i is made a martyr—14,500 Polish prisoners of war, officers and 
professional men, an élite of Poland, are massacred in cold blood by the 
Sovict Army in three camps near Katyn Wood in Smolensk area. - 

1944: Poland is betrayed by the Allies at the Yalta Conference. Warsaw is left 
to die after an abortive uprising, while Soviet Armies poised on its 
confines watch in silence and with indifference its tragic fate. Allied air 
drops prove inadequate. Warsaw loses 250,000 inhabitants:and is razed 
to the ground. Yalta Conference seals Poland’s fate as Russia’s satellite 
state. 

1945: Poland partitioned for the fifth time in 150 years, loses a population ‘of 
13 million handed over under Yalta Agreement to Soviet Russia. Millions 
of Poles are uprooted and deported to Russia and Siberia, thousands die 
or linger in Soviet concentration camps. 

1967: Poland struggling for freedom. 32 million Poles deprived of basic fiee- 
dom and right for self-determination, wage a silent fight against Soviet 
oppression and exploitation—for freedom, independence and ancient faith. 

Other speeches were delivered by the representatives ‘of Bielorussia; 
Germany, Rumania, Vietnam, Tibet, Nationalist China and Korea: Mr. 
Than Trong Ngia, counsellor of the Embassy of Vietnam, spoke of the 
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Communist infiltration of his country in connection with the present war 
there. The rally was highlighted by the laying of wreaths at the flagpoles 
of the nations concerned by children of these nations. Miss Gabrielle Moss, 
of double English and Polish parentage, laid a wreath on a British flagpole. 

At the end of this memorable rally, ‘The Flowers of the Forest’ was 
played-on bagpipes by Sgt. Macleod, Scots Guards, by kind permission 
of Major J. H. B. Acland, Commanding ‘K’ Coy, Scots Guards. 

. To conclude this historical occasion, I am reprinting below statistics of 
the victims of Communism gathered together by the ‘Foreign Affairs Circle’ 
which do not need comment: 

IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Russian Revolution and Civil War ............. cee 1,500,000 
Civilian deaths caused by famine and Civil War ... 13,000,000 
Liquidation of class enemies and minorities ......... 3,000,000 
Famine due to the first Five Year Plan ...... .......... 7,000,000 
Communist Purges ......eeseresrereorossoreresersacaressessssee 1,500,000 
Deaths in Slave Labour Camps, 1921-1960 ............ 19,000,000 
Total 45,000,000 

IN EUROPE : 
Revolutions and Invasions ............ ceeeceeeeeees i 500,000 
Liquidation of “class enemies” 02... cesses cernere 2,000,000 
Communist purges serere  ceeeeeeseeeesseseees 1,000,000 
Deaths ‘in slave camps since 1946 s a cece ee 100,000 
Total 3,600,000 

IN ASIA 

7 Chinese Civil War, 1927-1949 eseese seese serres 20,000,000 
Liquidation of “class enemies” seeren 9,500,000 
Famine caused ‘by the “Great Leap Forward” ... ... 13,000,000 
: Deaths: in: slave camps since 1950 00... J... eee 2,000,000 
5- Tibet, invasions and revolts ..nseesesrerresessnsssrereee -~ 200,000 


The Korean War a essesssssssense e reses TE - 1,500,000 


But; where there is dife, there is hope. 


“ae 
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INDIA’S SEARCH FOR A CULTURAL IDENTITY 
by A. H. Dalrymple 


HE evolution of cultural policies in independent India is noteworthy 
Te its long period of maturation. The extent of the movement for 

‘independence, foreshadowed in the early 1800s, and pursued in many 
forms for more than a century, gave ample opportunity for leaders to 
experiment with various uses of Western and indigenous materials. While 
the early and continuing leadership of nationalism tended to rest with men of 
strongly Western cultural tastes, the political potentialities of Indian cultural 
materials were proved again and again by new aspirants to leadership. 
For a hundred years, religious reformers, poets and revolutionaries appealed 
to aspects of indigenous tradition as offering national strength, unity and 
dignity. But the structure of Indian civilisation was by no means ideally 
suited for the purpose to which its contents were to be put. 

Indian civilisation was large in content, partly because it had accumulated 
through the centuries many layers and regional varieties of tradition. The 
most authoritative or top-layers of the civilisation tended often to be the 
- most widespread; these greater traditions were often also the most 

specialised, being embodied in archaic languages or complex fitual forms 
that required professionals to preserve and apply them and to translate their 
contents into forms intelligible to the layman. Conversely, the lower levels 
of the civilisation—the vernacular cultures or little traditions—tended to be 
the most diversified from place to place. While many resemblances were 
shared among the many, unlettered little traditions, their participants 
generally communicated from one region to another, not directly, but only 
through triangular translations up to the higher levels and down again. 
Conceptions of deities and of the traditional class orientations of Brahman, 
Ksatinja and Vaisya were essentially plural and divergent even at the 
highest levels of thought; a consciousness of common culture could there- 
fore only exist by reference to the top of the civilisation, and then only 
to a limited extent. This, however, is not to exclude the progressive 
influence exercised by the introduction of the printing press and speedier 
travel by means of the new railroads. Hence during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, pilgrimage to the civilisation’s most sacred places 
increased steadily. 

The later phases of the movement for independence and the advent of 
political democracy put heavy new demands on India’s cultural policy- 
makers. Leadership shifted more towards figures like Tilak and Gandhi, 
who insisted on Indians’ rights to cultural independence from the West. 
The intricate civilisation of India had now to be supplied not merely to 
landlords and Brahmans but also to the sons and daughters of shepherds, 
swine-herds and sweepers, who would soon be filling the country’s schools. 
A high degree of selectivity had thus to be applied to the vast corpus of 
Indian’ culture. The most prominent, universal and accessible, but not 

‘necessarily the most sacred or authoritative, items were often chosen for 
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emphasis by political leaders, publishers and later by educators and officials. 
Indeed, some of the resulting adaptations of’ ancient, materials, 
freshly fabricated as the common core of national culture, were as un- 
familiar to many of the older literati as they were to the newly arriving 
peasant citizens. In consequence, it may be safely assumed that the happiest 
general medium to find for rebuilding a stratified culture such as India’s 
would seem to be the highest level compatible with effective comprehension 
—a level generally somewhere between the middle and the top. 

The search for the ‘right’ level of culture for mobilising the Indian 
peasantry goes on in every sphere. Even if he is acquainted with the more 
local variant of culture, hesitancy about descending to too low a level is 
always present on the part of. any public figure. The lower levels of culture 
are liable not only to.command a more limited range of communication 
but also to imply a lower social standing of the user. However, it, is true 
to say that anti-Brahman agitation has asserted the right of non-Brahmans 
to practice Brahmanic rituals. The best formula for any determined 
mobiliser of action in his search for an effective intermediate level of 
common culture may generally be restated as the lowest level compatible 
with the dignity of his purpose and office. The choice of a suitable past, 
where the dimension concerned is that of time, is similar to that of choosing 
an appropriate cultural level. Symbols capable of exciting loyalty to the 
State would seem readily available in India’s rich history. Unfortunately, 
critical moments of history remembered as triumphant by one sector of 
society, are all too often remembered as humiliating by other sectors. So 
it is with Mogul symbolism in India’s government and India could not go 
far in adopting a Mogul identity without alienating both India’s orthodox 
Muslims, who regard Akbar as a heretic, and many Hindus and Sikhs, who 
recall Moguls generally as alien conquerors or rapacious despots. 
Consequently, India’s long, painful search for inspiring glories.in the past 
has had to reach back beyond both documentary history and legend to 
seize upon the archaic figure of the Buddhist emperor, Asoka, who enjoys 
the advantage of having been a major indigenous ruler of spiritual preten- 
sions who belonged to no caste, no embattled region, and no threatened ot 
threatening religion. 

That India should be a secular state—that is, that there should be no 
state religion—is a fundamental principle of her constitution; yet a truly 
Sterilised secularism has proved to be a very difficult thing to achieve. 
Indeed, the government has actually lent support to the development of a 
multi-religious cultural policy. Government officials, sometimes men of 
the ‘wrong’ religion, or of no religion, have become the managers of 
thousands of temples taken over under new statutes designed to prevent 
corrupt management of the temples’ economic resources by private 
authorities. Some thirty holidays, largely religious, are already officially 
recognised in. most states. In the name of ‘cultural education’, school texts 
try to incorporate materials on the beliefs and leading figures of. all the 
religions of India, just as ‘cultural activities’ programmes at schools attempt 
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PIDGIN ENGLISH HE NO DIE 


by E. R. Yarham 


UMEROUS attempts have been made to establish a universal 

language. In fact, over 200 schemes have been drawn up, but’ none 

of these artificial syntheses is in sight of becoming a world tongue; 
and the chances of this ever happening are extremely remote. 

On the other hand the claims of Pidgin English, a much more natural 
form of speech, to this distinction, are by no means negligible. The English 
language, which has already cut its flectional endings almost to nothing, 
lends itself to adaptation better than any other tongue, and it is not 
surprising to find that Pidgin English is spoken by thirty to fifty million 
people from the Occident to the Orient, and this number is growing rather 
than decreasing. Sure, Pidgin English he no die during the next half century 
OF 50, 

Not many years back Pidgin English was frowned upon in more than one 
official quarter; but nowadays it is livelier than ever (it is never less than 
vivid), and has even been given the status of an official language in a 
number of islands and territories. As a language in its ‘own right ‘it is 
used in the law courts and diplomacy. When the Duke of Edinburgh was 
in New Britain, outside the village of Reimber’s tin-roofed council house, 
he shook hands with and talked to Pidgin English-speaking Presidents of 
local government councils. 

Pidgin English is widely used in missionary teaching, and parts of the 
Bible, prayer books, and hymn books are regularly published i in it. It has 
at least one newspaper, called Frend Belong Mi, which is run by Roman 
Catholic missionaries. The New Guinea Times Courier, although in the 
main an English language newspaper, prints supplements in Pidgin English 
for its Papuan readers. 

Perhaps the most remarkable development in the story of the rise in 
status of the language occurred in 1955. This was when the Education 
Advisory Board of New Guinea gave official approval to the use of Pidgin 
English as a full language in areas where no common native tongue is 
spoken. It is true the Board dignified Pidgin English by calling it ‘Neo- 
Melanesian’, but that did not change it one iota. Moreover, despite some 
controversy, not long back the authorities reiterated’ their decision to stick 
to Pidgin English for educating the people of this trusteeship territory. 
Pidgin English has grown up and won’t be put down. 

Some years ago the United Nations Trusteeship Council lacked a sense 
of humour in seeking to veto the use of Pidgin English in Papua. In many 
quarters it is not realised that Melanesian Pidgin is a true language, with a 
grammatical structure of its own, and that it fulfils an essential function 
in that part of the world by facilitating communications between natives 
who would otherwise have no language in common, since there are hundreds 
of different languages in the many islands. This common language is a 
great convention in the business affairs of the South Pacific. 
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It must be said that Pidgin English is unpopular in certain other quarters 
besides the United Nations Trusteeship Council, notably in Hawaii, and 
especially since that island group became a State of the Union in 1959. 
Some of the most ringing ot editorial articles in the Honolulu press have 
concerned themselves with the necessity of stamping out Pidgin English. 
One editor condemned it as ‘a desecration of the world’s most expressive 
language’. To people from the continent Pidgin English is a symbol of 
Polynesia unassimilated. It symbolises a lack of respect for temperate zone 
customs and a fealty to Polynesian attitudes, morality, and the way of life. 

The persistence of Pidgin English two centuries after the arrival of the 
first traders and missionaries is regarded as a form of defiance. The fact 
that it has steadily crept into the language of even highly placed whites 
is a symbol of cultural triumph. The ‘progressive’ leaders of Hawaii know 
instinctively that so long as people greet each other with ‘Hey brudda’ and 
refer to one thing as ‘mo beddah’ than another, Hawaii cannot fit 
comfortably into the well-integrated consumer capitalism of the mainland. 

What is this Pidgin English? One encyclopaedia definition runs: ‘It 
consists of English, with some Chinese, Malay, Hindustani and Portuguese 
words, constructed according to Chinese idioms.’ The name is derived from 
a-corruption of the English word ‘business’ by the Chinese, and it goes back 
to the 17th century. For a long time Pidgin English was the only means by 
which traders could make themselves understood in Chinese ports. To-day 
Pidgin English is widely used throughout the Pacific Islands, especially in 
New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, and New ‘Britain. There is a mistaken 
belief that the tongue is confined to this part of the globe. Actually it 
falls into three main groups: West African, Chinese, and Melanesian. 

Linguists have been studying Pidgin English in these several parts of the 
world, and their researches have shown that not only has it a valid 
linguistic structure of its own but that its originally restricted vocabulary is 
being expanded to meet such requirements as those of modern technology. 
About a thousand Pidgin English words are in general currency, in addition 
to those that individual natives may use. Polynesians add ‘um’ to verbs, 
making catchum, callum, eatum. No plurals operate, so that ‘we’ becomes 
‘me two fellow’, and a speaker stumped for a Pidgin word to describe 
anything substitutes ‘something’. 

So indispensable a medium of intercourse has it become in this space age 
century, that during the last war the American Council of Sciences 
commissioned Professor Robert A. Hall, of the Department of Modern 
Languages, Cornell University, to write a guide on Pidgin English to help 
the men in the armed services. The message on its jacket read: ‘Robert 
Hall he-mark-him liklik book “long talk pidgin”. All-right. Plenty-fellow 
so'dier he-look-look paper bimeby. Em look-im dis-fellow-book. Dis-fellow 
book learn-him talk-talk Kanaka one-time white man.’ Translated, this 
cryptic information reads: ‘Robert Hall has written a small handbook for 
the use of Americans abroad, and this book will teach them to speak this 
language known both to coloured and white men.’ 

Pidgin English is noted for its picturesqueness and vividness, a 
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characteristic briefly mentioned earlier. A West African native will apply 
for a gun licence because ‘dem bush-meat chop my farm too much’. In 
official jargon the sentence would run: ‘The depredations of the larger wild 
animals are making my farm almost entirely unremunerative’. The 
African gets the gist in far fewer words. 

Pidgin English is legal talk in native courts administered by white men. 
Clerks in the local courts that sit in the Northern Territory of Australia 
to try Aborigine wrong-doers use the following form of oath to witnesses : 
‘Now we want you to tell us about that trouble. No more gammon, no 
more humbug, you talkem true fellow all the time. No more what other 
blacks been talka longa you. Talk what you seen yourse longa your own 
eye. Now, talk loud fellow all been wantem hear see, bigfellow boss and 
all about. You talk true fellow all the time, no more be frightened.’ In 
other words: ‘Tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 
In Darwin, the capital of the Northern Territory, ‘No Parking’ notices are 
displayed in eight languages, of which Pidgin English is by far the most 
forceful: ‘Car no more bing sit down along here.’ 

The magazine published in Pidgin English, Frend Belong Mi, was named 
earlier. It is one of the oldest established journals of this kind and comes 
out in one of the Pacific Islands. The magazine prints stories, crosswords, 
puzzles, quizzes, and articles. This is how a writer describes the working 
of wireless, and the account also illustrates how the tongue varies from area 
to area: ‘Wairless i gudfelow samting. Em I samtung belong hariop tru. 
Wanfelo master I sindaum long haf long liklik mashin I salim tok i go 
longwe mor. Olrait, longwe mor wanfelo oderfelo master I sindaum long 
liklik mashin em I save hirim disfelo tok.’ In plain English: ‘Wireless 
is good. It is swift. A man sits down at a small machine and taps with 
his finger and electricity sends his message a long way. A long way off 
another man sits at another machine and understands the message.’ 

This is the way in which a local reporter presented his account of the 
wedding of Princess Elizabeth (Queen Elizabeth II) and Prince Philip (Duke 
of Edinburgh) to his readers: ‘Good feller news e come up along England. 
Number one Piccaninny belong King belong you and me e marry one long 
feller man name belong Duke of Edinburgh. E hurrah much long this 
feller Princess.’ 

Among the Melanesian peoples, Pidgin English has produced such 
expressions as ‘grass belong face’ (meaning whiskers), ‘lamp belong Jesus’ 
(the sun), “baskets belong trousers’ (pockets), ‘paper talk’ (a letter), and 
‘bullamakau banana’ (a sausage). Blackfellows describe the mosquito 
delightfully as ‘sing ’im longa dark fella’. As has been mentioned, Pidgin 
means business, and Joss is a version of God. Chinese Pidgin describes a 
parson as a ‘Joss Pidgin man’, while a bishop is “Top-side piecee Heaven 
Pidgin man’. 

Good use is made of repetition, so that a committee becomes ‘Talk-talk’. 
A drunken man is ‘Long long along drink’. And for a description of a 
violin it would be hard to beat: ‘Scratch ’im in belly, out come squeak 
allasame pussy-cat’. A highbrow fares as badly in Pidgin English as in 
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other languages. He is “Think fella too much’. Pidgin can be pointedly 
expressive too, ‘Skin belong you ’im stink’ is a reminder that somebody 
needs a bath, while the whole meaning of disinfectant is contained in the 
Pidgin form: ‘Kill im stink fella’. 

In many cases the people’s vocabulary has added a number of words 
to the Pidgin English widely used, such as ‘kai-kai’ (to eat) and ‘niwai’ 
(wood). Native dialects have no ‘x’ sounds, and so substitute ‘kis’. ‘Axe’ 
thus becomes ‘akis’. In consequence one gets this delightful definition of a 
crosscut saw: ‘Akis belong claws. You push him, he go. You pull him 
he come. Bimeby him kaikai niwai’. 

Finally: ‘Papa me belong topside. Speak good along him’. Anyone 
recognising this as the opening of the Lord’s Prayer is ready for a trip to 
the Solomons. 
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fear that ‘the psychological impact of a development such as the fall of 
South Vietnam’ would have on Hanoi and Peking as well as on America’s 
allies, which ‘might greatly encourage them to push further’.!? The remark 
of the Prime Minister of Singapore, Mr. Lee Kwan Yew, itself appears to 
underpin the nature of the U.S. commitment to defend South Vietnam, 
‘I feel the fate of Asia—South and South-East Asia—will be decided in the 
next few years by what happens out in Vietnam’. i 

But a proper perspective must be struck. The U.S. decision to negotiate 
an end to the Vietnam War could, in fact, become, if an end to the fighting 
is achieved, a source of alliance unity and a striking vindication of the use 
of military power in defence of a vulnerable ally. Yet anything approaching 
a defeat for U.S. diplomacy and military involvement could destroy the 
waning credibility of the alliance system constructed over the globe since 
the end of the 1939-1945 war. A new phase of world politics would then 
begin. Western ascendancy is not assured for all time; however, the incipient 
collapse of the U.S. alliance system marks the beginning of a development 
which Great Britain’s repudiation of its ‘world role’ had, in a sense, 
confirmed. 


1 The great siege of the U.S. London Embassy in March 1968, judging by the 
placards carried by demonstrators, was a pro-Vietcong rally and not a ‘peace’ 
demonstration. 

2 Why are We in Vietnam?’ Newsweek. November 27, 1967. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Quoted in the speech of William P. Bundy (Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs) at the National Student Association, University of 
Maryland, August 15, 1967. This speech was a brilliant analysis of the U.S. position 
in Vietnam. 

5 Newsweek. November 27, 1967. 

6 Ibid. 

1 U.S.I.S. Report. 

8 Report in Newsweek, April 15, 1968. 

9 Quoted in Newsweek, April 15, 1968. 

10 W. Bundy: Speech on Vietnam. August 15. U.S.I.S. (1967). 

11 Jbid. 

12 Ibid. 
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THE WILLETT COLLECTION AT BRIGHTON 
by Ernle Money 


HERE has recently come into my possession, through the kindness 

of the staff at the Brighton Museum, a copy of the original catalogue 

of the Willett Collection, as it was shown whilst on loan to the 
Department of Education at the Bethnal Green Museum nearly 70 
years ago. This publication itself is now of some period interest. The 
collection, which has found a permanent home with the Brighton 
Corporation, has, happily, been preserved as an entirety. It is well known 
to ceramic enthusiasts both for its scope and because it contains a number 
of individual pieces of considerable rarity and distinction, which have been 
extensively illustrated in books on the subject over the years. 

What is less familiar is the purpose which lay behind the formation of 
this collection and the plan to which its founder worked. In his brief intro- 
duction to the catalogue Henry Willett disavows himself of the intention of 
forming an exhibition of purely ceramic interest. It was made, he states, 
‘with a view to develop the idea that the history of the country may to a 
large extent be traced in its homely pottery’. He goes on to point out 
that at the time at which he was writing, the mantlepieces of many 
cottage homes contained articles which their owners admired and revered 
as their ancestors had done before them and which formed ‘a kind of 
unconscious survival of the lares and penates of the ancients’. It is obvious 
that to its progenitor the primary interest of the collection lay in the human 
interest of the objects concerned and in their link with a living tradition. 

How valid a concept for an assembly of English pottery and porcelain 
is this and how far can it be considered as successful? Apart from the 
importance, of its separate items, the Willett Collection certainly has a 
strong character and cohesion of its own. It is also a remarkable guide 
to the type of popular ware that was sold on the English market between 
the beginning of the seventeenth and the end of the nineteenth century. 

There are three aspects to it which are of particular interest. In the 
first place it provides admirable evidence, particularly as far as the 
Staffordshire potters are concerned, of a continuing tradition, based on 
Toots deep in English peasant pottery, that was only marginally affected 
by the fashion for oriental ceramics and the introduction of porcelain 
making into Europe at the beginning of the eighteenth century. In the 
history of the English porcelain factories this indigenous character was to 
some extent overlaid by the predominant influence of Chinese, German and 
French fashions. In the more robust and less rarefied field of pottery this 
was not the case. The tygs, puzzle jugs, harvest jugs and mugs, double- 
handled loving cups, money boxes, stoneware flasks and earthenware figures 
that are represented in profusion in the collection are all typically English 
in character. It is only when one comes to more sophisticated and elaborate 
styles, such as the Bow or Chelsea portrait busts or the Derby biscuit 
imitations of French figures, that foreign influence becomes at all marked. 
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Secondly, the Collection demonstrates how strongly ingrained established 
styles and techniques remained throughout a long period. A Nottingham 
earthenware jug of about 1812 is an interesting example of this. Representing 
the Russian bear squeezing Napoleon, it is identical to the animals of 
this kind made there over a hundred years previously. Even after the 
technical improvements of Wedgwood and the revolutions in the methods 
of production and distribution had produced a new and almost universal 
market for inexpensive figures and decorative pieces at the start of the 
nineteenth century, the old spirit was not entirely lost. The elaborately 
coloured Pratt-ware plaques and mugs, the curious and attractive models 
of Obadiah Sherratt and the elegant and sensitive Parian figures of the 
late 1840s are all cases in point. 

Thirdly the subject matter is very widely representative. In the 
catalogue subjects are divided into 23 separate sections. These range 
from royalty and naval or military heroes, through religion, philanthropy, 
politics, the arts, sports and pastimes, domestic incidents and crime to a 
group charmingly entitled ‘conviviality and teetotalism’. They provide an 
extremely varied panorama of English life. 

An interesting feature of the commemorative articles is the ability of 
the modellers and artists to use whatever technique and material came to 
hand. These start with local interpretations of stoneware and tin-enamelled 
earthenware, of which there are a remarkable series of English delft dishes 
and plates painted in both monochrome and polychrome colours. Amongst 
these are a handsome baroque portrait of Charles I, an equestrian figure 
of William II, and a blue and white Lambeth plate of George I, bearing 
the date 1716. As last as 1757 a Bristol delft punch bowl, decorated with 
figures and flowers, carries the legend 

‘Now friends are mett A health to George 
let’s drink and sing Our British King.’ 


A political best-seller like the trial of Doctor Sacheverell (in 1710) was still 
being recorded in delft ware twenty years after the event. George I also 
appears, with his family, on a Fulham stoneware jug incised ‘God preserve 
King George and ail the Royal Family, Edward Vaughan, 1724’ and 
‘George II both on a saltglaze jug of about fifteen years later and on a 
black-glazed red ware jug of the Jackfield type. George III and Queen 
Charlotte are to be seen on Battersea (or Birmingham?) enamels given away 
at the time of their marriage in 1761 and the same monarch on black 
basalt and almost every type of earthenware. But perhaps the most 
remarkable commemorative example is not of English origin but is a 
Chinese Export mug painted with a portrait of William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland and the inscription ‘In remembrance of the Glorious 
Victory at Culloden, April 16, 1746’. It is strange to think of the pains- 
taking craftsman of Canton recording this particular event for the benefit 
of Whig supporters in England. 

Considering the disabilities under which that popular but unfortunate 
monarch laboured, three items concerning George III are particularly 
touching. The first is a creamware plate of about 1800 which bears a 
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portrait of the King presenting a Bible to a child, with the words ‘I hope 
the time will come when every poor child in my dominions will be able 
to read the Bible’. The second is a transfer printed puzzle jug, of about 
the same date, which is inscribed ‘Hatfield shot at George HI, 1800. God 
save the King’. The third, a Wedgwood bowl, is printed with the elaborate 
legend 

‘Happy Would England be could George 

But live to see another Jubilee. 

My love is fix’d, I cannot range 

I like my choice to well to change. 

Long may we live. Happy may we be, 

Blest with content and from misfortunes free.’ 

‘Debtor's Liberation Statue’s foundation in 

celebration of the Jubilee, 25th October, 1809.’ 

The ceramic popularity of this particular monarch, as opposed to the 
comparatively infrequent appearances in this medium of his successor, 
is a good indication of the primarily middle-class market for which such 
articles were intended. The trial of Queen Caroline, however, produced 
quite a number bf commemorative pieces, including a lustre jug marked 

‘When man presumes to choose a wife 
He takes his lovely spouse for life. 
Who can judge and not repine 

The wofull cause of CAROLINE.’ 

The daughter of this ill-suited couple, the luckless Princess Charlotte. 
and her husband Prince Leopold, afterwards King of the Belgians, 
attracted a good deal of sympathetic attention in the form of medallions, 
plates, cups and jugs. FinaHy almost every major event of the reign of 
Queen Victoria is featured in the Collection, in every type of ware. 


With a maritime nation, nautical pieces have always found particular 
favour, although a Leeds jug of about 1780 bewails the fate of the 
‘Neglected Tar’ in 

“I sing the British seaman’s praise, 

A theme renown’d in story. 

It well deserves more polished lays, 

Oh! Tis your boast and glory. 

When mad brain’d war spreads death around, 

Those bulwarks are neglected.’ 

But when in peace the nation’s found 

Those bulwarks are neglected.’ 
Nearly all the great British admirals of the eighteenth century are 
- represented, including Vernon, Rodney, Howe, Duncan and Sir Sidney 
Smith of Acre, though rightly, pride of place is reserved for Horatio 
Nelson, the one figure uniquely capable of capturing the imagination of 
the whole English people. Perhaps the most touching entry of all, however, 
concerns a ship rather than an individual sailor. On a Newcastle lustre 
jug of 1830, printed with ‘The Mariner’s Compass’ and a picture of a 
vessel, is the verse 

‘Thou noble bark of brightest fame, 

That bear’st proud England’s honoured name, 

Right welcome home once more! 

Welcome thou gallant little sail, 
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In England’s name I bid thee hail! 
And welcome to her shore.’ 

Soldiers, on the whole, come off less well. Wellington was a less 
romantic, if partially because a longer lived, figure than Nelson, though 
he is the subject of some good biscuit earthenware busts in the Collection. 
Frederick the Great, our ally in the Seven Years’ War and a curiously 
popular figure with the English populace, who seem to have treated him 
as a sort of honorary compatriot, takes his place on the well-known 
Worcester porcelain transfer mugs and dishes. There is one Staffordshire 
mug showing Frederick, Duke of York marching his troops to the top 
of the hill in 1790 and a Newcastle mug of about 1809 concerning the 
unfortunate financial scandal in which he was later involved with Mrs. 
Clarke. A Jess eminent but equally unfortunate officer is commemorated in 
the group, probably by Obadiah Sherratt, of Lieutenant Munroe being 
carried off by a tiger. 

-On a less exalted level, the British public have always shown a macabre 
enthusiasm for a good murder. The earliest piece of this kind in the 
Collection is a tortoiseshell wear plaque dealing with the execution of 
Sarah Malcolm in 1733 for the murder of her mistress and two maids in 
chambers in the Temple, but thereafter the choice runs through several 
of the eighteenth century highwaymen and George Barrington, the 
gentleman pickpocket of the 1780s, who afterwards became superintendent 
of convicts and high constable of a town in New South Wales, to the 
assassination of Spencer Perceval. For some reason one of the three most 
frequent ceramic causes celébres of the Victorian era, that of Doctor 
Wiliam Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, is missing, but the other two, William 
Corder, the murderer of Manda Monteu in the Red Barn, Polstead in 
1827 and James Rush of the Stanfield Hail murders in Norfolk in 1848 
are both represented. In the latter instance there is also a Staffordshire 
figure of Emily Sandford, the unhappy girl who became Rush’s house- 
keeper and mistress and was the principal prosecution witness at his trial. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the ‘crime’ pieces however is a terracotta 
group from the 1870s by Randolph Caldecott of the Tichborne trial, 
showing the various participants with the faces of different animals, the 
three judges being represented by owls, counsel by a hawk and a turkey 
respectively and the claimant himself as a turtle, bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to Mr. Ernest Shepard’s version of Toad of Toad Hall. 

Sporting occasions cover a similarly wide variety of events. There are 
innumerable figures and pictures of racing, prize fighting, coursing, bull 
and bear baiting, cock fighting, all kinds of field sports, archery and 
ballooning. Cricket is represented by items varying from a late eighteenth 
century Staffordshire mug, commemorating ‘a match played at Lord’s (in 
1790) between the Earls of Winchester and Darnley for one thousand 
guineas’ to a Coalport plate dated over a hundred years later recording 
‘a century of centuries’ by Doctor W. G. Grace. But perhaps to our 
modern eyes the most intriguing achievement recorded is on an unmarked 
earthenware plate, of early nineteenth century origin, printed with a man 
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riding a velocipede and the inscription 
‘I scud along on this machine, 
While many a crowd is gaping seen; 
Accelerating power, 
Gaining ten miles an hour’ 
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to teach children of all faiths the techniques of worship appropriate 
for the many religious festivals. The contents of many religions are 
incorporated into the new national civilisation, not because of their 
inherent spiritual authority, but because they are high parts of an existent 
national ‘cultural’ mosaic. This pluralistic aspect extends to foreign cultural 
policy as well, and although India can claim a not insignificant part in the 
modern world culture of mdustry and science, it is still the case that she 
is more an importer than an exporter of cultural goods. The same factor 
applies to the culture of Islam, which is fundamentally an import and has in 
any event, as far as South Asia is concerned, come under the leadership of 
Pakistan. Furthermore, while India’s interest in Islamic culture engenders 
good relations with other Muslim nations and preserves her competitive 
position vis-d-vis Pakistan, a credible identity cannot be found for her in 
‘ Islam. Even Hinduism cannot provide what she wants, because it retains the 
character of a tribal as much as a national religion. In sddition, Hinduism 
offers a basis of understanding with no other nation. 

One may say that the ideal segment of a nation’s culture for ‘nteenigtlonal 
presentation is that which is neither too narrow, nor an import, but rather 
a widespread export. For India, Buddhism is just such a commodity. ~ 
Although it had nearly disappeared from India by 1947, this proved to be 
an advantage in the presentation of her international image, because no 
important internal group seemed likely to gain or lose by the illusion. 
As a somewhat vague and abstract doctrine Buddhism has had relatively 
high marketability. This symbolic adoption of the Buddhist robe by the 
Indian government had indeed been anticipated by its internally convenient 
selection of the Buddhist emperor Asoka as premier national hero. The 
minor emphasis upon Islam and the major emphasis upon Buddhism 
cannot be entirely hidden from the Hindu citizens of the country, and 
pressed by demands and criticisms from many sides the Indian Government 
has tried to have its external cultural policies all ways at once. For instance, 
the 1960 issue of ‘India Today’ had a new cover comprising a shadowy 
background of Hindu, Jain, Sikh, Buddhist and Muslim shrines, overprinted 
with silhouettes of steel mills, oil refineries, and hydro-electric works. 

Granting the contrasting contexts in which external and internal policies 
must operate, India’s cultural management shows a notable consistency of 
aims, although the choices made are not entirely consistent with one another 
in content. They did, however, appear to respond rationally to piecemeal 
calculations of the most suitable cultural emphases for promoting the State’s 
prestige and for securing effective communication in the outside world. 
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THE PURGE OF THE PODKULACHNIK 
Russian Peasants and Soviet Power. M. Lewin. Allen & Unwin. 70s. 


Certain problems of definition confronted the Soviet leadership in the 
1920s: what was the true class character of the peasantry? Were peasants by 
nature ‘capitalist’ in outlook, ambitions and social influence, or could they be 
socialised by means of the agencies of communal peasant organisation, the 
mur, and the selsovet? How far was the ‘alliance with the peasantry’ which 
Bukharin, Tomsky, and Rykov held to so strongly, compatible with the 
‘dictatorship’ of the proletariat? 

Dr. Lewin considers the problems of assessing the character of the peasantry 
in the N.E.P. period in Part I of his thoughtful study. He clearly demonstrates 
the ambiguity of the Party leadership’s attitude to the peasant problem. 
Though alliance with the peasantry had been given some substance under 
N.E.P. by means of relaxing marketing and production controls, many of the 
urban-domuinated Party leadership despised the serednyak, or middle peasant, 
and mustrusted him almost as much as they disliked the kulak. On the other 
hand, as many of the serednyak were prospering under the N.E.P., the 
distinction between kulaks and better off serednyaks (which had always been 
blurred) became utterly confused. This had catastrophic consequences for the 
serednyaks because the enforced collectivisation, expropriation, looting, 
deportation and terrorisation that went on in 1929 and after, though justified 
as ‘the liquidation of the kulak class’, in fact hurt the majority of the serednyaks 
also. The bednyak and serednyak representative organisations proved as 
powerless as the kulaks in resisting the Party organs. There is an interesting 
parallel here to the elimination of the workers’ opposition, and the Kronstadt 
rebels, by Lenin and Trotsky. The truly ‘accursed problem’ of the Bolshevik 
regime was that whatever class it claimed to be liberating from exploitation 
paid the price of total subordination to the Party leadership. Stalin was not 
original in his methods so much as in their application to the peasant class 
and the vast scale of his operations. 

Dealing with the ideological debate in the Party and the evolution of Stalin’s 
policy in Part II, Dr. Lewin gives what must surely be the ablest account of 
the differences between Bukharin and Stalin in 1928-29. It is shown how 
Bukharin’s belief in consolidating the alliance with the peasantry and securing 
their willing co-operation in the increase and improved distribution of food 
supplies and in the creation of peasant socialist organisations was not given a 
far chance to succeed. Numerous factors militated against the ‘Rightists’. 
Among them were: errors in grain harvest estimates, clumsy moves by local 
Party bureaucracy antagonising the peasants, an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and mutual suspicion, disastrous harvests and, most dangerous of all, constant 
sniping by Preobrazhensky and other ‘Leftists’ demanding faster industrial 
expansion and arguing that the agricultural sector could provide the necessary 
capital investment. Stalin’s modification of the Trotskyist priority for speedy 
industrialisation, as embodied in his decisions of Autumn 1929, is shown to 
have been Stalin’s response to the series of grave grain procurement crises 
culminating in the near disaster of 1927-28, and as a temptingly speedy and 
conclusive means of bringing the bulk of the agricultural sector under direct 
Party control. ‘The Politburo, with Stalin at their head’, writes Dr. Lewin, 
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‘desperately cast around for some means of protectirig the industrialisation 
front from the dangers of a weakened agricultural sector. If there was not a 
marked improvement in agricultural production un 1930, industrial growth 
would be halted by 1931’. The ‘logic behind the Party leadership's change of 
policy at the end of 1929’, was, then, that the crisis situation demanded urgent 
action on the broadest front. 

Although Stalin's declared goals were clear enough, his methods led to a 
terrorisation campaign, not only against the kulaks but against the peasantry 
in general. The term of abuse used by the Party in this campaign was 
podkulachnik, meaning the peasant who sided with the kulak class and outlook. 
Dekulakisation became the purge of the podkulachnik. Those peasants who 
held any resources coveted by their neighbours were in danger of suffering 
expropriation. It ig true that some of the kulaks’ implements and livestock 
were utilised by the new kolkhozes but, as Dr. Lewin argues, the purpose 
behind the Party’s liquidation of the kulaks was to convince the poorer peasants 
that ‘all roads lead to the kolkhoz'. There was to be no question of a 
‘capitalist road’ to success for the peasants. This brutal and tragic destruction 
of at least 10 millions of peasants arbitrarily classed as kulaks, and the 
impoverishment of thousands of others was, writes Dr. Lewin, ‘a purely 
administrative operation conceived and executed on a vast scale by the 
leadership, and appallingly mismanaged at that’. In Stalin’s doublethink it 
was ‘a revolutionary process carried out by the masses’. 

PAUL WILKINSON 


PROFESSOR HUIZINGA’S HOLLAND 


Dutch Civilisation in the 17th Century and Other Essays. J. H. Huizinga. 
Collins. 45s. 


This is a selection, made by Professor Hugenholtz and the late, much 
lamented, Professor Pieter Geyl, from the published work of one of the 
major European historians of our time. It ranges from Professor Huizinga’s 
inaugural lecture at the University of Groningen in 1905 “The Aesthetic 
Element in Historical Thought’ to a deeply personal and moving essay ‘My 
Path to History’ written in the dark days of 1943, when the Germans had 
temporarily closed the University of Leyden. Professor Huizinga’s contribution 
to historiography and historical thought lies in his major works like The 
Waning of the Middle Ages and is a matter for professional historians to 
consider. There can be no doubt, however, that like G. M. Trevelyan, he is 
one of those writers whose influence on our vision of our own world is 
likely to outlast any immediate developments in technical knowledge or 
approach. Three of these essays are of particular interest ın that they deal in 
measured, enquiring but vividly patriotic terms with a phenomenon that 
remains of the greatest importance to our understanding of the present 
political and cultural condition of Europe itself, the emergence of Dutch 
civilisation as we know it at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It is 
important to stress that, in this context, the word patriotism is not merely 
an alternative for chauvinism. Professor Huizinga’s training in philology, 
languages and philosophy, his native caution as a Groningener and his broad 
general approach to events led him to see the questions which he had to 
consider from anything but a narrow or jingoistic viewpoint. At a time when 
the problems of our own country are not altogether dissimilar from those 
affecting the Netherlands both in the eighteenth and the twentieth centuries, 
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though on a very different scale, there 1s perhaps a special lesson for us to 
learn from the consideration of this wise and gentle book. 

In an earlier review of another book (The Literary Supplement: December, 
1966) I attempted to consider the question of how we can account for the 
flowering of Dutch civilisation at the time concerned. Professor Huizinga 
deals with this problem at length and with great insight in the essay from which 
this volume takes its name. ‘How was it possible’, he writes, ‘that so small 
and relatively remote a country as the young Republic should nevertheless 
have been so advanced politically, economically and culturally? We can see 
why Athens and Florence, Rome and Paris should in their time have all been 
centres of culture, but it seems incredible that their mantle should have fallen, 
for however brief a time on a small waterlogged country between the Ems 
and the Vlie and the Maas and the Scheldt’. Historians have been at pains to 
evaluate economic and geographical reasons, the closing of the Scheldt, ‘the 
decline of Antwerp and the Southern Netherlands, the political weaknesses of 
the great nations and the rising significance of sea power, for this situation. 
Art historians have pointed to the special conditions and influences applicable 
to this area and its inhabitants at the time. Professor Huizinga goes further 
than this and in a brilliant analysis considers the emergence of the Dutch 
character as such. He stresses the extent to which the development of the 
institutions of the United Provinces, of its carefully balanced series of checks 
between central and local government, of its predominantly free and middle 
class character and of resistance against outside political influences were the 
result rather than the cause of the needs and aspirations of its people. He 
stresses the need to look at the great age of Dutch achievement as a whole, 
taking into account its music, literature and intellectual life as well as purely 
the art and architecture of the period. 

It was a society made up of widely divergent individuals but with many 
common factors. Grotius, the Remonstrant exile, and Vondel, the Catholic 
convert, were at one, as he underlines, in their views on justice as a public 
end and in their love of freedom: ‘freedom for the individual to develop his 
potential powers under a moderate, orderly, benevolent aristocracy’. It is this 
strong national character that he sees exhibited in the faces of Frans Hals’ 
The Female Governors of the Old Men’s House at Haarlem. ‘It remains one 
of the wonders of art how Hals, almost eighty years of age, contrived to ` 
immortalise these old ladies, with their withered everyday faces, in such a way 
that, albeit we know nothing of their names and doings, we remember them as 
clearly as we might great princes or poets. Do not call it psychology, do not 
tell us Hals succeeded in probing deep into their souls—far from it. But his 
vision and skill were mightier that he himself knew or could have known, with 
a result that he created a poem redolent of a whole era and an entire people’. 

It can be argued, in fairness, that this is to over-romanticise the great age 
of Holland and that Professor Huizinga sees the seventeenth century, from the 
troubled era of the first half of the twentieth, in a golden glow that never 
altogether existed. These years saw after all the execution of Oldenbarneveldt 
and the expulsion of Grotius, the long periods of religious and political 
dissension and the barbarous slaying of the de Witts. The iron hand of 
Calvinism was perhaps more deadening, particularly in the country districts 
of Zeeland and Holland, than is suggested here; and the unamiable Voetius 
must be taken as much as typical of his age as his more broadminded and 
civilised contemporaries. Even at a time when the States stood out as a 
model of toleration and the Dutch Universities and printers acted as a 
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civilisng and transmitting agency to the rest of Europe, nearly half the 
population remained under some form of religious restrictron. The church of 
‘Our Lord tn the Attic’ on the Oude Zijds Voorburgwal in Amsterdam, now 
preserved and shown to the public as an example of an ilhcit Catholic 
dwelling-house, was only one of twenty-six proscribed Papist meeting-places 
which featured on a list presented to the municipal authorities in 1681. 
Furthermore although the material comfort and the standard of living inherent 
in the dwellings of the bourgeois families pictured in Jan Steen and de Hooch 
was extremely high ıt was by no means universal. ‘The chronic housing 
shortage which afflicted Dutch urban areas throughout the country’, writes 
Professor Paul Zumthor, ‘was the determining factor in working-class 
conditions. Of the twenty thousand workers employed in 1638 in Leyden’s 
textile mills the majority lodged in hovels devoid of any furniture except a 
straw litter’, Child-labour was shamelessly exploited and the wages of the 
working population as a whole were rigidly restricted by civic and guild 
regulations, ın some areas their being expected to work by night and on 
Sundays as well as on weekdays. Conditions in the country and at sea were 
frequently little better than this, and as a result of unemployment large areas 
were frequently at the mercy of marauding bands of criminals and vagabonds ; 
it being unsafe to walk abroad unarmed by night even in the highly cultivated 
environs of The Hague. Although Professor Huizinga mghtly points out that 
the persecution of witchcraft was abandoned earlier in Holland than the rest 
of Europe, the ordinary criminal code was enforced with stringency and some- 
times savagery, as the inanimate subject of Rembrandt’s ‘Anatomy Lesson of 
Doctor Tulp’, a felon condemned and executed for theft, witnesses. 
Nonetheless, to write thus is to write with hindsight and from the standards 
of another age. Basically the message of the Netherlands in the seventeenth 
century is one of optimism. Faced with the political intrigues and enmity of 
their neighbours, frequently adverse natural conditions, limited resources and 
an exploding population (the number of people in Amsterdam alone rose from 
105,000 to 140,000 between the censuses of 1622 and 1640), the United Provinces 
produced a society that was basically free, just, settled and capable of the 
highest achievement. Professor Huizinga’s book is to be welcomed not only 
as an interpretation of this rich and complex world but as a memorial to a 
remarkable historian. 
ERNLE MONEY 


WILLIAM BLAKE: ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN 


William Blake: An Introduction to the Man and to his Work. Raymond Lister. 
Bell. 35s. 


When I think of William Blake I recall an opinion expressed by Dr. 
-Bernard Blackstone in his fine critical study English Blake. ‘Blake is probably 
‘our last example of the artist-craftsman, working under his own conditions 
but in obedience to a principal higher than his own will ... Blake has much 
in common with the craftsman of medieval Europe, for whom the higher 
principle operated in the shape of the Church, or the community, or the patron. 
In the case of Blake the principle operated immediately, as it did with Dante 
and Milton, in the shape of inspiration or “dictation”. With Blake, hand and 
eye and mind worked together, so that what he saw in his mind’s eye he 
conveyed at once without the intermediary of printing-press or outside 
illustrator.’ It is the achievement of Blake—as visionary, poet, painter and 
artist-craftsman—that explains the vast and increasing body of books and art 
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folios in the world’s libraries. Mr. Raymond Lister, the author of the present 
volume, is well-equipped for his task ; he himself is an artist, master craftsman, 
and director of a firm of Architectural Metalworkers in Cambridge. Thus, 
he understands all Blake’s techniques of etching and engraving, painting and 
illustrating ; and on the poetic and literary side he brings a remarkable degree 
of perception and lucid commentary to the discussion of such works as the 
‘Songs of Innocence’ and ‘Songs of Experience’ and the great ‘prophetic’ books. 

William Blake (1757-1827), who referred to himself memorably as ‘English 
Blake’, was born in London and spent all save three years of his life there; 
but what is not generally known, or accepted (and this must be stressed), is 
the story that he was the paternal grandson of one John O’Neill, an Irish 
Jacobite ‘on the run’ who took the name of his wife, Emma Blake, and brought 
to their marriage a motherless boy of his own, who also took the name 
Blake and became James Blake, a hard-working and successful London 
hosier, William’s father. In his book Blake: a Psychological study, Mr. W. P. 
Witcutt referred to this circumstantial story ‘being preserved as a family 
tradition by the real descendants of John O'Neill and Ellen Blake (the 
Carter Blakes) who told it to the poet Yeats’. He added that ‘anyone who saw 
the little boy might have guessed that he was really Liam O’Neill, with his 
“flame-like golden-red hair on end, standing up all over his head”’. It is 
tempting to accept the suggestion that Blake’s visionary genius had an Irish 
element in it, but the truth or otherwise of the story must be left for others 
to ehicidate. Mr. Lister describes the poet’s parents as nonconformists, 
probably Baptists, who had their second son baptised in St. James’s Cuurch, 
Piccadilly. James Blake was also a zealous disciple of Swedenborg, and the 
Swedish philosopher’s works were studied by William, who drew the title 
of his mainly prose work The Marriage of Heaven and Hell from Swedenborg’s 
Heaven and Hell, parodying and rejecting its teachings. 

From earliest childhood Blake saw visions. At four the boy saw God at the 
window and was set screaming. When he was eight he saw a tree filled with 
angels on Peckham Rye; and on another occasion his father beat him for 
saying he had seen the prophet Ezekiel under a tree. Angels and supernatural 
happenings were constantly in his mind; and manifestly this childish pre- 
occupation—due doubtless to the intense religious atmosphere at home— 
conditioned the expression of his genius in later life. 

Certainly Blake received bis grounding in art in London schools and 
academies. At fourteen he was apprenticed to a master-engraver, but his 
‘spiritual world’ was all his own, evolving in form from an early and intensely 
studious preoccupation with prints and engravings from the European masters 
bought with his pocket money wherever he could find them. Blake’s developing 
energy and skills traced vividly in chronological sequence by Mr. Lister, who 
tells the reader how he read Burke, Locke and Bacon and formed the habit 
of making marginal annotations. By the age of twelve he was writing serious 
verse, and before he was fourteen he composed the poem ‘How sweet I 
roam’d from field to field’. 

No writer or artist-craftsman worked harder or less gainfully than Blake. 
Mr, Lister quotes the moving account by J. T. Smith of his last hours, on 
Sunday August 12, 1827: ‘. .. he composed and uttered songs to his Maker 
so sweetly to the ear of his Catherine, that when she stood to hear him, he, 
looking upon her most affectionately, said, “My beloved, they are not mine 
—no—they are not mine”. He expired at six in the evening, with the most 
cheerful serenity. Some short time before his death, Mrs. Blake asked him 
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where he should like to be buried, and whether he would have the Dissenting 
Minister, or the Clergyman of the Church of England, to read the service: 
his answers were, that as far as his own feelings were concerned, they might 
bury him where she pleased, adding, that as his father, mother, aunt and 
brother, were buried in Bunhill-row, perhaps it would be better to lie there, 
but as to service, he should wish for that of the Church of England.’ He was 
buried five days later in an unmarked grave in Bunhill Fields Burial Ground. 
Readers of this admirable account of Blake’s life and work will agree with 
Mr, Lister in his conclusion: ‘His aim was to let man realise himself within 
his humanity, and not, as we tend to do, to distort it to comply with artificial 
man-made systems of religion and thought. That is the true message of his 
tremendous artistic output.’ They will also be grateful for the 31 illustrations 
of Blake’s graphic art and for the magnificent coloured frontispiece from 

his illustrations of Dante. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A SITWELLIAN SAMPLER 
A Nest of Tigers. John Lehmann. Macmillan, 50s. 


Like green tea, the Sitwells are an acquired taste, and, indeed, one for 
which some people never do develop an appreciative palate. Edith’s contra- 
puntal poetry, Osbert’s mandarin prose and Sacheverell’s curlicued elegancies 
are not for everyone. Between them the triad has produced an enormous tally 
of books, and Mr. Lehmann performs a useful service in providing a guide to 
the more important of them. He also sets the authors firmly against their 
familial background and indicates the genesis of their literary progeny. 

‘A personal interim assessment of the impact of the three Sitweils on their 
times’, that is how Mr. Lehmann describes his book, taking care to point 
out that it is not intended as either a full evaluation or a full biography. 
Provided we accept A Nest of Tigers for what it is, a Sitwellian sampler, it 
will not disappomt. Quoting most liberally from the canon—autobiographical, 
belleletristic, fictional and poetic—Mr. Lehmann manages to convey the | 
peculiar charm, the very distinctive atmosphere of the world that produced 
his authors, and which they, in due season and in their variant ways, reproduced 
and embalmed: 

Turn-of-the-century Scarborough, before the bombardment, where December 
wind and sea made Aeolian music roaring down the narrow alley below the night 
nursery of the high old stone-pillared house; where, in the winter dawn, loudly 
resounded a scarecrow figure’s cry of ‘Rags and Bones’; and where, thick as wrack 
at tide’s end, or empty cockles on the sand, stalked the derelicts and eccentrics. 

The long grey-stone mass of crenellated Renishaw Hall, flanked by obelisk 
shapes of yew and box, wrapped by bluebell glades filled with the peaceful hum 
of insects, lying crouched among the Derbyshire hills. 

A house in Chelsea, the snow-covered square garden outside the drawing-room 
windows radiating with alpine intensity under a green-white sky, a towering 
sycamore looming utterly black against that crystalline, bitterly cold February 
day in 1922, as Edith and a sextet of musicians, rehearsed Façade. 

Essentially an anthology—the sheer weight of quotation surely justifies its 
assignment to this category—it is, however, elucidated and enriched by an 
informative commentary. To complain on the score that so much of the 
content is mere repetition of material supplied by Osbert in the Left Hand, 
Right Hand! quincunx, is to misunderstand one of the most important purposes 
of the book; that is, to introduce a younger generation to the Sitwells and 
all their works and pomps. In this it will undoubtedly succeed, and have the 
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wholly beneficial effect of sending hosts of new readers to the orginal works, 
whilst also prodding many of the old guard to a nostalgic re-reading. 

There is a very real danger that the Sitwells, certainly Osbert and Sacheverell, 
may be suffocated by their own prodigality. Sacheverell in particular writes in 
a sustainedly involuted fashion which becomes wearisome, and the intricacies 
of which sometimes disguise the beauty of his composition and the delicacy 
of his perception. Osbert tends to a prolixness which often buries his finer 
passages beneath an overgrowth of verbiage. Both prune to advantage. Mr. 
Lehmann disentangles and disinters, and his judiciously applied axe makes the 
wood visible. As a starting point for a more prolonged excursion into a most 
rewarding literary terrain, 4 Nest of Tigers is to be highly recommended. 


RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


The United Nations: Sacred Drama 
(Hutchinson, 63s.). This superbly 
produced book is divided into text and 
drawings, quite separate from each 
other. The text comes from Conor 
Cruise O’Brien who was closely 
associated with the UN, both as an 
Irish diplomat and the Secretary- 
General’s representative in the Congo 
operations. His views on the nature 
and functions of the UN are forceful 
but controversial. The organisation is 
to be regarded in terms of drama, of 
play-acting, symbolism and ritual. 
‘Style and gesture, and even decor, 
may be more significant than the 
analysis of “voting patterns”, and the 
impact of a scene or a personage more 
significant than the letter of the 
Charter.” He sees the Secretary- 
General as the High Priest of the 
ritual, above all partisan disputes, 
impartial, detached and symbolic. 
Logically, he wants to remove 
responsibility for peace keeping 
operations from the Secretary- 
General to a new official, a Co- 
ordinator, thus to ‘protect the sanctity 
of the Secretary-General, and his 
function as mediator’. His other 
proposals include the widely held view 
that Peking should take China’s seat 
on the Security Council in place of 
Formosa, and without any condition 
of the latter being admitted a member. 


Devotees of Feliks Topolski’s art will 
delight in the numerous drawings of 
UN personalities and delegates 
grouped together on many occasions 
since 1946. He has some powerful 
drawings depicting UN action in the 
Congo and the Middle East and a 
penetrating series depicting the 
Assembly in Session in the winter of 
1966. There is drama and characterisa- 
tion at the heart of all his drawings. 


The Story of Art (Phaedon Press, 
27s. 6d.). This is a paperback edition 
of Professor E. H. Gombrich’s 
celebrated short history of art, which 
was first published in 1950 and has 
gone through eleven editions. It was 
designed quite admirably ‘to show the 
newcomer the lie of the land without 
confusing him with details’, and ‘to 
equip him for consulting more 
specialised books’. The work which 
consists of nearly 500 pages has a 
valuable bibliography and includes 
384 illustrations of which 21 are in 
colour. John Beckwith’s The Art of 
Constantinople has also been issued in 
a Phaedon Paperback (21s.) being 
published simultaneously with the 
second edition of this established 
work. As an authoritative ‘intro- 
duction to Byzantine art 330-1453’, 
this paperback edition comes very 
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appropriately when there is a steadily 
growing interest in this field. It has 
203 illustrations. A third welcome 
Phaedon Paperback just issued is the 
late Dr. Heinrich Wolfflin’s famous 
introduction to the Italian Renaissance, 
Classic Art (24s.), with an Intro- 
duction by Herbert Read. This was 
first published by the Phaedon Press 
_ in 1952; and the English translation 

by Peter and Linda Murray has been 
made from the eighth German edition 
of 1948, itself a reprint of the sixth 
edition. There are 194 illustrations, 
including 10 colour plates. 


The History of the King’s Weigh 
House Church (Allen & Unwin, 21s.). 
In 1966 King’s Weigh House Church 
closed its doors in Duke Street, 
London, after three hundred years as 
a centre of Non-conformist worship. 
In this short study, Elaine Kaye tells 
the remarkable story of this church 
which started as a meeting house in 
the City of London. In 1891 it moved 
to the West End. Much of the book 
is devoted to the Ministers who 
served the Church, culminating in Dr. 
Orchard, the Presbyterian ritualist, 
who was Munster from 1914 until 
his conversion to Rome in 1933, and 
under whom for a time the church in 
its worship had ‘poised fitfully between 
Rome and Canterbury’. Nonetheless, 
the author emphasises that ‘its greatest 
contribution to Congregationalism and 
to Nonconformity in general has been 
in the sphere of worship’. Dr. 
Nathaniel Micklem has contributed 
an erudite appendix in which he 
probes the remote origin of the church. 


The Chess Sacrifice (Bell, 35s.). 
Another recent book on chess is the 
publication of this translation by P. H. 
Clark of Vladimir Vukovic’s work on 
the ‘technique, art and risk in 
sacrificial chess’. The author, who was 
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a pupil of Rudolf Spielmann, one of 
the great authorities on sacrifice, 
claims that to-day ‘master chess has 
become more dynamic and there 1s a 
greater readiness to sacrifice’; and 
this book is devoted to all aspects of 
the theory and practice of the 
surrender of material and should be 
of value to the keen chess player. 


The Amateur Geologist (Lutter- 
worth Press, 35s.). This new book by 
Peter Cattermole should prove a very 
informative and useful volume for 
anyone taking a first interest in 
geology. It is an elementary handbook 
for the amateur with a practical 
interest in this vast and exciting 
subject. He is concerned with basic 
information on rocks and minerals 
and provides a brief stratigraphic 
history of Britain. He has helpful 
contributions on fossils and fossil 
localities in Britain and other local 
geological areas of interest. He also 
provides a quantity of practical 
guidance for the amateur geologist in 
the field. There are a large number 
of photographs and diagrams. 


One (6s.). This is a new twice- 
yearly publication launched by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
Abbey. The purpose is to project 
further the theme of ‘One People’ 
which governed the Abbey’s nine 
hundredth anniversary year in 1966. 
The late Biship Joost de Blank was 
a pioneer in this enterprise and wrote 
the main introductory article. This 
theme is ‘a vision of Westminster as 
a reconciling force, bringing together 
diverse elements’ and seeking the 
dynamic unity of all men. The Abbey 
sees itself as a religious workshop, 
free from outside direction; and One 
is to be one of its tools. The first 
issue contains a number of con- 
tributors distinguished in the Church, 
the Arts and social affairs. 
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‘STRATEGIES IN THE U.S.A. PRESIDENTIAL 
‘ELECTION 


by Thomas P. Murphy 


influences which determine the nominees of the Republican and 
Democratic parties are numerous and often work at cross purposes. 
The actors at the conventions include candidates, governors, senators, 
l aa a a ged A E 
‘ more directly represented by polisters than by the convention delegation 
from their state, American political parties are not distinguished primarily 
by policy differences. They are not even national parties, but rather confed- 
erations of state-based parties which convene every four years to nominate 
a president and vice-president. 
When they meet quadrennially in convention, most state delegations are 
controlled by their governor. The favorite-son candidate device, pledging the 
delegation to their own governor or senator, enables the delegation to with- 


hold its endorsement from any of the active candidates until it is possible to . 


see who is likely to win. By casting its lot with the apparent winner at fhe 
proper psychological moment, creating the so-called ‘bandwagon effect’, the 
state delegation—especially if it is a large one—can ingratiate itself with a 
potential president. There is even a strong possibility that a governor deliver- 
\ ing such a delegation will be given serious consideration as a candidate for 
the vice-presidency. When the 1966 elections gave the Republicans a net 
gain of eight governors (raising their total from a dow of 14 in 1960 to 26 in 
'1968), Governor Rockefeller immediately pointed out that the governors 
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would have the power to control the 1968 Republican convention. He called 
upon his fellow governors to ‘achieve a “consensus” of wanting to win and 
of replacing the ideology of 1964 with pragmatism’. 


Shortly thereafter, the chairman of the Republican governors’ association, 
John A. Love of Colorado, forecast that a Republican governor would 
receive the party’s presidential nomination. Yet, at last December’s meeting 
at Palm Beach, the governors failed to agree upon a consensus candidate, 
leading Governor Love to say that he still expected a governor to be nomin- 
ated but that the probability had decreased considerably in the last year. 
This was interpreted as evidence that the ‘stop Nixon’ movement was losing 
momentum. If the Republican governors of large states such as New York, 
California, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts and a few others 
led favorite-son delegations to the convention and were able to hold them 
together, they would command enough votes to block a nomination. 


Because the national conventions are controlled by state party organisa- 
tions, the chairmen of the parties at the county level which comprise in 
aggregate the state parties are extremely important, especially those from 
the states where the governor is of the other party. In a Gallup poll of 1,898 
Republican county chairmen, made public early in 1968, Richard Nixon 
received 52 per cent of the votes, Ronald Reagan 24 per cent, and Nelson 
Rockefeller 14 per cent. The Harris poll released at the same time showed 
Nixon to be the strong favorite of Republican voters but with a significant 
difference. The party membership placed Rockefeller second with 30 per 
cent of the vote and gave Reagan and Romney 10 per cent each. The reason 
that doubts persisted as to the Republican nominee is that the same polls 
showed that Nixon could not beat Johnson—the real objective of the 
nominating convention. 


Another poll also affected Republican strategy. It reported that in 
numerical strength the Republican party now ranks behind not only the 
Democrats, but also those American voters who consider themselves to be 
Independents. This factor is significant because the candidate of a minority 
party cannot win the presidential election without securing a large percentage 
of the Independent vote, in addition to being able to attract the support of at 
least some dissident members of the other major party while also holding 
together his own party. In contrast to the attitudes reflected by Republican 
professionals and party members, the polls testing the relative strength of 
various Republican candidates against President Johnson or other potential 
Democratic candidates, consistently demonstrated that Nelson RockefeHer 
was the candidate most likely to appeal to the Independents and draw 


` Democratic strength to produce a Republican victory. This presented the: 


Republican party with a serious dilemma in 1968. It is a truism that ideology 
is not paramount in the American party system because both parties contain 
the full spectrum of conservatives and liberals, although each has a dominant 
tendency. Taken to its irreducible minimum, the real basis of unity of the 
Republicans or Democrats is not policy but a desire to win the presidency. 
In recent years only one convention has violated that fundamental rule. 
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No candidate is able to win the presidency if his party becomes split 
because of a fight over the nomination. The winner must therefore take great 
pains to insure that the convention does not break up in disunity. This 
explains some of the decisions on vice-presidential candidates such as John 
F. Kennedy’s selection of Lyndon Johnson to run as vice-president in 1960. 
However, in 1964, Barry Goldwater, both in his preconvention and post- 
convention campaigning, deliberately proceeded on an ideological basis and 
set as a matter of principle the policy that he would not compromise with 
other ideological wings within the Republican party. After defeating both 
Richard Nixon and Nelson RockefeHer for the nomination, Goldwater did 
not respond in the traditional pattern by selecting a vice-presidential running 
mate acceptable to the liberal wing of the Republican party. He asserted that 
would be immoral and instead selected as his running mate another conser- 
vative now long forgotten. Goldwater received the worst beating of any 
presidential candidate in the 20th century and is no longer a political factor. 

Nevertheless, in the process of securing the nomination, Goldwater built 
an extremely strong grass roots organisation. Long before 1964, he sought out 
local supporters and assisted them in securing county and state party offices. 
This is why he was able to dominate the convention and why Rockefeller was 
not even permitted to address the convention without extreme harassment. 
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Many of these people are still in their positions. There is considerable 
question as to whether either the Goldwaterites or the other party regulars 
would forgive a Nelson RockefeHer who did not support the 1964 ticket. 

Mr. Nixon, like Senator Goldwater, has been long involved with party 
leaders in various areas of the nation. Since he was elected vice-president 
sixteen years ago, he has tirelessly stumped the country giving testimonial 
speeches and appearing at party fund-raising dinners. The party leaders 
know they have access to Richard Nixon and would like to see him in the 
White House. There is no question that they would prefer him to Nelson 
Rockefeller. Yet, the haunting theme returns: no Republican can win 
without securing a large number of the Independent votes. This factor is 
even more important in this election than in previous ones because of the 
increase in size of the total Independent vote—in large part because Gold- 
water’s uncompromising ideological position expelled many of them from 
the Republican party. 

These factors help to explain the behavior of both Nixon and Rockefeller 
regarding the primaries. Most national convention delegates are selected by 
state conventions controlled by the state party. Only seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia hold presidential primaries to elect delegates. In several 
. Of these states, the delegates to the national convention are not pledged to 
any particular presidential candidate. The candidate, therefore, must be 
particularly careful in selecting his preconvention strategy. Essentially, a 
primary can lose the nomination for a candidate but it cannot secure the 
nomination. If a candidate has broad support among party regulars, he does 
not need the primary votes to win nomination. For this reason, no candidate 
will enter the primaries unless he expects either to have no chance at all 
without taking this risk, has to prove himself to the party regulars as a strong 
vote getter, or has every reason to believe he will win so strongly that he will 
snuff out any opposition. Mr. Rockefeller was not sure of making a good 
showing in the primaries, and elected to stay out in the hope that Nixon 
might lose to someone else, or that in the end the party regulars would want 
to win with him more than they would want to nominate Nixon. Mr. Nixon 
had strong support and felt that the only thing that could keep him from the 
nomination was the feeling that he could not win. He therefore set out to 
prove that he could be a winner. He had not won an election in his own right 
since 1950 when he was elected Senator from California. Since the vice- 
president is not elected separately from the president, he won in 1952 and 
1956 on a team ticket on which Dwight D. Eisenhower was the top candidate. 
His defeat for the governorship of California in 1962 hurt him politically 
more than his narrow loss to Kennedy in 1960. 

Governors and local party leaders are not the only ones concerned about 
the vote-getting power of the man at ihe top of the ticket. Senators and 
representatives to Congress are perhaps even more impacted by the outcome 
of the presidential election in their districts. This year the situation is made 
more complex by the candidacy of George Wallace, the white backlash 
candidate who is expected to capture the electoral votes of at Jeast three 
southern states and could be the balance of power in numerous other states 
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as well. It is even conceivable that he will win enough electoral votes to 
prevent either major party candidate from achieving the necessary majority 
of electoral votes, possibly throwing the selection of the president into the 
House of Representatives. That possibility as well as the contrasting legisla- 
tive performances of the 89th and 90th Congresses ‘highlight the importance 
of the 1968 Congressional elections in determining future national policies. 


Elections will be held for all 435 seats in the House but the party balance 
will be determined by the outcome in the hundred or so districts which are 
considered to be ‘marginal’, that is, where either party could conceivably 
win. Most of these districts switched parties in 1964 or 1966. Seventy-one 
Democratic freshmen were elected in 1964, including forty-seven who took 
seats formerly held by Republicans. The Republicans won only nine Demo- 
cratic seats that year and so there was a net gain of thirty-eight Democratic 
seats which made possible the Great Society Congress. Just two years later, 
the Republicans scored an even more impressive victory as they recovered 
from the Goldwater debacle. 


The Democrats and Republicans who won as freshmen candidates for 
Congress in 1964 and 1966 may win or lose depending on how the president- 
ial vote goes in their district. Eighty-nine members of this select group were _ 
surveyed in early 1968 regarding the relative strengths in their congressional 
districts of President Johnson and the five leading Republican contenders, 
and the significance of the various political issues for 1968. The survey 
sample included 43 of the 71 Democrats and 46 of the Republicans first 
elected in 1964 or 1966. 


The two classes of Republicans surveyed differed markedly in their 
response. Contrary to the survey of Republican committee chairmen, the 
more senior Republican group elected in 1964 rated Nixon last of the five 
candidates. They placed Reagan first, with Rockefeller and Romney tied but 
both just ahead of Percy. This result implied that Reagan, not Nixon, was 
the natural heir to hard line Goldwater support. Freshman Republicans 
elected in 1966 believed that Nixon would be the strongest Republican 
candidate with Rockefeller a close second. Reagan and Romney were tied 
and substantially behind the two leaders, with Percy ranking lowest. Despite 
their differences, the Republicans expressed overwhelming consensus. By 
five to one they concluded that 'Nixon or any one of the three governors 
could beat President Johnson. Over half also thought that Percy could beat 
Johnson. 


Both groups of Democrats ranked the five leading Republican contenders 
in the same order. Governor Rockefeller emerged as the most feared oppon- 
ent—-with Nixon, Reagan and Romney clustered closely behind him. Percy 
was considered to be an unknown factor. Three-fourths of the Democrats 
who won in 1966 {a bad year for Democrats) believed that the President 
could carry their district against any of the five leading Republican can- 
didates. Democrats who won in the 1964 landslide but lost in 1966, reversed 
these figures and by almost a 2-1 margin predicted that LBJ would not carry 
their districts against any of these five Republicans. In 1964, LBJ won in 25 
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of the 26 districts in which Democratic freshmen were defeated in 1966. 
Traditionally, the party controlling the presidency loses seats in the mid-term 
congressional elections, but the Republican victory in 1966 was much greater 
~ than normal. 


The electoral defeat in 1966 and the current difference of opinion among 
Democrats as to its implications for 1968 meant trouble for the President. It 
suggested that Democrats in Washington who saw the President in action 
still regarded him as a strong leader whereas those lacking such contact were 
more impressed by the voters’ frustrations over Vietnam, racial strife, the 
balance of payments, and inflation. 


When asked to name the principal issues of 1968, as opposed to those 
issues which affected their races in 1966, Democrats who lost as well as those 
, who won in 1966 overwhelmingly cited Vietnam, with racial unrest coming 
in a strong second. The economic situation which was cited as the chief 
substantive issue in 1966 by the few winning Democrats and by Republicans 
was ranked third by both Democratic groups for 1968. Of further interest, in 
contrasting 1966 and 1968, the President personally showed up as a potential 
issue. Republicans elected in 1966 cited ebbing support for the President as 
very helpful to their victory. Seventy-five per cent of the Democrats they 
defeated agreed with them and clearly stated that in their opinion anti- 
_Johnson feeling and low voter turnout, possibly related to disaffection with 
the Democratic party, were primary reasons for their defeats and that racial 
unrest and economic uncertainty were substantially lower in impact. Vietnam 
was hardly mentioned as a factor by either Democrats who lost or Republic- 
ans who won in 1966. It was not a partisan issue at that time. As in 1966, the 
Republicans listed the economic issues as the most potent ones for 1968. 
Nevertheless, a significantly higher percentage of Republicans listed Vietnam 
and racial disturbances as factors for 1968 than did so in analysing the 1966 
election outcome. 


Conclusion 

From the standpoint of the Democrats, the attitudes of Congressmen as 
well as of the national polls which indicated that President Johnson was in 
trouble—especially on the Vietnam issue, made this a potentially unique 
year. That a president who won by such a landslide victory in 1964 should 
have to even fight for the nomination in 1968 would have been considered 
inconceivable until this year. 

The crises facing the nation, however, have cut deeply into many trad- 
itions. Winds of change are blowing out of the urban ghettoes as well as out 
of the college campuses. Faced with a Congress which would not vote the 
appropriations to support the programs authorised by the Great Society 
Congress, President Johnson was driven to the wall. When Senator Eugene 
McCarthy chose to challenge the President in the New Hampshire primary, 
there was not much apprehension. McCarthy’s political base was not great 
and he lacked the finances necessary to carry through an aggressive primary 
schedule. The man who could gather a dedicated team and finance such a 
campaign was Robert F. Kennedy and he had disclaimed any intention of 
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challenging President Johnson. The McCarthy victory triggered Kennedy’s 
entry into the campaign. He could not have afforded to challenge the 
President on a personal basis. However, after McCarthy demonstrated that 
there was division within the Democratic Party and that it was not merely a 
case of Kennedy ambition, he felt it safe to join the fray. 

Faced with strong well-financed opposition, as well as with real concerns 
for resolving the Vietnam problem which had been an albatross about the 
neck of an otherwise quite successful administration, and apparently con- 
vinced of the need to wage a grassroots campaign, both to hold the nomina- 
tion and to win the election, the President was faced with a dilemma. When 
he withdrew from the presidential contest he specificaHy stated that he could 
not conduct the kind of campaign necessary because of his duties in the 
presidency at an hour of national crisis. By coupling his dramatic announce- 
ment with a move for Vietnam peace talks, he attempted to salvage the image 
and record of his Administration as well as avoid a potential defeat, 

In 1968, it became increasingly obvious that as the Vietnamese war 
dragged on it would be impossible for the American economy to sustain the 
war and meet domestic responsibilities. Although most American poor are 
white, most Negroes are poor. Negro militants were increasingly citing the 
Vietnam war as the reason that the Democratic Administration was unable 
to deal with their problems in the cities. The recurring summer violence is an 
incendiary issue in American politics. President Johnson’s previous strong 
record in support of Negro civil rights was buried in an avalanche of 
criticism, which asked, ‘What have you done for me lately?’ The six billion 
dollar reduction in government spending agreed to in return for the tax 
increase will delay attempts at solving the urban ills of the nation. The tragic 
assassination of Martin Luther King and its aftermath provided new 
evidences that the President had assessed accurately his political prospects. 
The murder of Robert Kennedy undoubtedly made Mr. Johnson wonder 
anew if he should re-examine his decision. However, by this time Hubert 
Humphrey was solidly in the campaign. 

In many respects Humphrey’s political position was similar to that of 
Nixon. He has strong support across the nation with party leaders. He 
would have risked much by announcing too early and ending up competing 
in the primaries with Robert Kennedy and Eugene McCarthy. Instead, his 
supporters have systematically lined up support in the various state conven- 
tions electing delegates to the national convention. To some extent his 
political fortunes may be tied to Nixon’s. The Republican convention comes 
first and, if Nixon should be dumped for Rockefeller, this could hurt 
Humphrey’s chances. Nevertheless, the odds are that both Nixon and Hum- 
phrey will be nominated but then each will find it harder to win the election 
than the nomination. One of the strongest advantages a candidate for the 
presidency can have is to be a popular incumbent. A corollary to that would 
seem to be that one of the greatest disadvantages a man could have would be 
to have to run for the presidency on the record of an unpopular incumbent. 
Hubert Humphrey will be under great pressure to separate himself from the 
Johnson policies, especially on Vietnam. 
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While the election of the President in November will indicate some of the 
dominant trends in America in this time of chaos, it is hard to predict what 
all the effects of that election might be. Just as all of the external extra- 
vaganzas connected with national conventions do not necessarily reflect the 
power realities which are present, it is necessary to remember that in Novem- 
ber, the American people will be electing a new Congress. The outcome of 
that election—which will be determined primarily by the outcome in the 
marginal districts—will determine whether the President, whoever he may be, 
will be able to translate his campaign slogans into action programs. 

AH elections are crucial to the participants. This one is especially crucial 
to the nation as well. It is ironic that at this time when the nation has its 
greatest need for consensus, the man who built the broad-based consensus of 
1964 has found it necessary to withdraw from the campaign. Decisions made 
by Ho Chi Minh, the Negro militants, and even Charles de Gaulle contrib- 
uted substantially to the disintegration of that consensus. If George WaHace 
is successful and a narrowly divided House of Representatives must choose 
the president, another crisis will have to be faced in one of the strangest 
and most emotionally charged election years in American history. 


[Thomas P. Murphy is Professor and Director of Public Administration in 
the University of Missouri, Kansas City.] 
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THE AMERICAN RACIAL CRISIS 
by Richard Newman 


HE cry of the American Negro has shifted from Freedom to Power. 

The pacific philosophy of passive resistance and non-violent action has 

given way to a new ideology of social rebellion and cultural revolution. 
Long-suffering Negroes patiently praying on court house steps have been 
replaced by angry mobs looting ghetto stores. 

To understand these dramatic changes it is necessary to see that the 
concept of Black Power is a bridge between the old Civil Rights Movement 
and the new Black Nationalism; that Black Nationalism is understood by its 
militant adherents as the only possible countervailing force against racism; 
and that urban disruption is the spontaneous uprising of a suppressed people 
bent on liberation. 

‘Black Power’ emerged as the watchword of the James Meredith march 
through Mississippi in the summer of 1966. It had become clear at that point 
that the combination of public conscience and federal action was an inade- 
quate tool for rapid and effective change beyond the civil rights and voting 
Jegislation already enacted by the Congress. However dramatic those 
advances seemed at the time, too few Negroes were affected, too many 
unresolved problems continued to exist, and the American public was 
inclined to rest rather than move forward. Hence the natural emergence of a 
new tack. 

A combination of various definitions of Black Power indicates that it is a 
movement with several interrelated and mutually reinforcing goals. It is a 
serious attempt to create self-pride and group acceptance among Negroes 
whose identity has been destroyed by slavery, subjection, racism, and 
poverty. It is a serious attempt to create political strength among previously 
disenfranchised Southern Negroes as well as enfranchised Northern Negroes 
whose political choices are usually limited to white or coloured servants of 
the white power structure. It is a serious attempt to create economic security 
for the thousands of Negro families whose standard of living falls below 
anyone’s conception of subsistence. 

The established leaders of the civil rights movement at first rejected the 
call for Black Power. Rather than working through tested channels, Black 
Power sought new forms of expression. Rather than being cooperative and 
integrationist in both ends and means, it sounded suspiciously racist. Rather 
than being middle-class in style, it was uncouth and vulgar. Rather than 
consolidating gains, being grateful for them, and carefully planning new 
strategy, it appeared at precisely the moment when the movement’s imme- 
diate goals had been achieved and insisted on demanding even greater 


Upon reflection, the old civil rights leaders came to realise that the new 
militants are in the main pressing the moving into its next logical phase. That 
is, they are calling for new opportunities for Negroes in education, jobs, 
housing, health, and income, particularly for the masses of urban Negroes 
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trapped in northern ghettoes. In that sense, the political and economic goals 
of the Black Power movement have been recognised to be an extension of 
the legally realised goals of desegregated facilities and the right to register 
and vote. 

But there is a substantial difference, a difference predicated on an essential 
disagreement over the nature of the white community. The old Negro 
leadership holds to the American dream of an integrated society where every- 
one is colour blind. It maintains that Negroes can be meaningfully included 
by existing political structures, economic abundance, and the middle class. 
In short, it believes that what we shall overcome some day is racism. 

The black militants, on the other hand, see racism as the decisive and 
continuing factor in American social differentiation. Racism, they hold, is no 
more destroyed by fragmentary political alliances and ineffectual business 
enterprises than it is by persuasion and example. They have decided, there- 
fore, to sacrifice the noble means and utopian ends of racelessness for a 
pragmatic and realistic acceptance of white America on its own terms. 

Therefore, the new militants work to strike at the heart of racism itself by 
a radical reconstruction of society, a revolutionary change which requires a 
revolutionary ideology and revolutionary means. The failure of assimilation, 
they argue, has created the necessity for pluralism. The dispelling of Hlusions 
must lead to a whole new self-understanding by the Negro in America, an 
understanding which takes account of the persistent reality of racism and 
develops the only possible counter-force: Black Nationalism. 

The Nationalists’ presupposition is that the assimilationist-accommoda- 
tionist position is made untenable by the conscious and unconscious racism 
of white America, an aspect of culture so deep, strong, and widespread that 
it can never be eliminated. The Nationalists are aware of what no white 
person can fully comprehend and what most Negroes have been conditioned 
to accept: the fact that America is a total culture constructed on whiteness. 

The Negro who does achieve in any of the ways society measures and 
rewards success must do so by rejecting his chief social characteristio—his 
blackness—and by taking on the coloration (or non-coloration) of the white 
culture. A new generation of Negroes is dissatisfied with methods of advance- 
ment that tacitly play into the hands of white supremacy as well as being 
impatient with gains that are only minimal and token. In short, the price tag 
of self-denial, the Nationalists insist, is too high for any man to have to pay 
to be accepted by the society, and only partially accepted at that. 

For pluralism to be an effective reality, however, Negroes must overcome 
the self-denial, self-hatred and group-hatred that are the psychological 
results of domination by a white culture. Self-affirmation can be accomplish- 
ed only by taking that factor by which the general culture defines and class- 
ifies them—their color—and turning it into a personal virtue and positive 
force. Hence the whole emphasis on racial consciousness, racial pride, and 
‘the beauty of blackness’. 

What the Nationalists are saying is that color does exist, that despite 
pretentions everyone knows and acts as if it makes a crucial difference, and 
that the only honest solution is for the black man to stop trying to be a white 
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man and to be himself. Just what that self is, is not entirely easy to define, 
given 350 years of the acculturation process. It certainly includes the accent- 
uating of whatever distinctive elements can be found in the Negro sub- 
culture: history, heroes, music, foods, dance, as well as the affirmation of 
the African heritage and ‘natural’ Negroid physical characteristics. 

Nationalist extremists want, in fact, a separate Negro state, presumably 
where their own culture could find legitimate expression and where political 
power could be wielded and economic opportunities enjoyed. The notion of 
radical separatism is, of course, out of touch with realistic possibilities. Most 
Negroes are too Americanised even to consider leaving the country, and the 
United States government is not famous for relinquishing territory. 

Nonetheless, the hope, however theoretical, of real and independent self- 
determination is a powerful tool for evoking black strength and creating 
unity and purpose. This kind of separatism with its anti-integrationist ideo- 
logy may, as a matter of fact, serve as a device for helping achieve integration 
in the future by giving Negroes a new sense of worth, dignity, and power 
now and thereby forcing the white community into greater concessions. 

At this point, however, Black Nationalism, if nothing else, is a state of 
mind. Like pre-1948 Zionism it is the self-consciousness and group-identity 
of a nation without a state. Or in an avowedly pluralistic society, it is the 
conviction that ties of loyalty and support for an ethnic community are not 
only compatible with participation in a state but perhaps the most authentic 
way of being faithful to that participation. 

The point is that many members of America’s oldest and largest minority 
group are psychologically withdrawing into their own nation, having been 
consistently denied full citizenship in the general society. They are accepting 
their non-acceptance and determined to go forward on the basis of that 
realisation. The question is whether Negroes are going to work for political 
and economic advancement as the traditional leaders propose, by accom- 
modating themselves to the white society, or as the Nationalists are demand- 
ing, by mounting a campaign of resistance and self-liberation. 

Talk of resistance, rebellion, and revolution is partly rhetoric, partly the 
necessary vocabulary of creating a new psychological state, and partly 
related to the actual upheavals in black ghettoes across the country. It 
would be assigning Black Nationalist leaders too much influence to say that 
their incendiary words are responsible for the flames of burning ghettoes. 
The ghetto resident is not moved and motivated by ideology and cratory so 
much as he is by anger and frustration. 

The Negro masses do not need to read Fanon’s The Wretched of the 
Earth or hear Stokely Carmichael’s speeches to know that they are exploited, 
colonialised, and denied a share in America’s fantastic abundance. The link 
between the Nationalist philosophy of independence and urban rebellion is 
simply that Negroes who are articulate and those who act out their aggres- 
sions are both responding to the inequities and injustices of a society where 
blacks are the victims of a caste-like denigration. 

Black rebellion in the form of urban violence and disorder, then, is the 
product of two interdependent factors: poverty and humiliation. Poverty is 
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insufferable in the midst of plenty, especially when avenues to a better 
standard of living are dead ends. Statistics on Negro employment, education, 
income, health, and housing, though they show improvement over the past, 
make clear that black people can expect a very great deal less from American 
society than white people and that the gaps between blacks and whites are 
actually widening. The Negro college graduate will earn in his lifetime only 
as much as the white high school graduate. 

Still, job competition and class antagonisms have probably been overrated 
as causes of disruption. New Haven and Detroit are hardly the worst places 
for Negroes to live in America. The more basic explanation is that even 
when blacks are reasonably well off the hostility and resentment against the 
indignities of racism need to find an outlet. 

Whites brought up on the middle-class mythology of Social Darwinism, 
the Protestant Ethic, and American success stories find it difficult to sym- 
pathise with the Negroes’ lack of opportunities. And because they themselves 
are the products and carriers of white supremacy, whites find it impossible 
to comprehend that Negroes are frustrated to the point of explosion by the 
secondary status assigned them by the whole social system. 

Violence is not a new phenomenon. Herbert Aptheker chronicles at least 
250 major slave revolts, a piece of history generally overlooked by a public 
whose view of the old South is primarily informed by Gone With the Wind. 
Revolts in the past were not unrelated to other struggles for freedom—the 
American, French, and San’ Domingo revolutions—and the present black 
rebellion is encouraged by the recent world-wide emergence of people from 
colonialism and racial exploitation. Chattel slavery itself was ended, it must 
be recalled, not by the intellectual and moralistic Abolitionist movement, 
but by military force and the nation’s greatest domestic disruption. 

A critically important distinction must be made, however, between the 
black violence that has erupted so far and the white response to that violence. 
Black anger has been vent not against persons but against property. Among 
the alienated in America, blacks merely take clothes and television sets, 
students only occupy buildings, and poor whites—as yet--do nothing. It is 
the society itself which is violent to the point of murder in its overreaction 
against the threats to its traditional values and behaviour. 

The assassinations of those most committed to real change for the Amer- 
ican Negro—Malcolm X, Medgar Evars, Martin Luther King, Robert 
Kennedy—betray the fear and anxiety of the society, the ideational and 
bureaucratic paralysis of an officialdom at least a generation behind the 
country’s new radicalism, and the recalcitrant unwillingness of a prosperous 
majority to alter its way of life. And all this in the face of the most massive 
demands for social change in the nation’s history. 

The danger, then, is that the sobriety of the white community which 
followed Dr. King’s and Senator Kennedy’s deaths will not be translated into 
adequate or effective action. The response in the black community is the 
increasing sense that peaceful and political means for getting what they want 
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COLONELS’ DAY NEARLY OVER? 
by Thomas Anthem 


UFFICIENT time has passed since the modern Greek tyrants—‘the 

Colonels’ (as they have become known throughout the world) or, as 

Mrs. Helen Vlachos, the courageous woman newspaper owner who 
defied the junta and fled to London, dubbed them, ‘the military tramps’ 
seized power, to attempt a realistic appraisal of the chances of the Greek 
State returning this year to parliamentary democracy and the blessed 
exercise of free speech. Mrs. Vlachos used the expression ‘military tramps’ 
in deploring the action of Britain and America, with Spain and Turkey (an 
odd pair in relation to the concept of democracy) in rushing to recognise 
the military usurpers and give them the gloss of ‘an honest Government’. 
The Colonels have vainly tried to get the world to believe that what 
happened on 21st April last year, when Mr. George Papandreou’s strong 
Centre Union or Liberal Party was set for overwhelming victory at elections , 
fixed for 25th May, was ‘a revolution’ inspired by the people’s will. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, for the Communist bogey or danger which 
these puritanical ‘patriots’ projected was seen by competent and informed 
observers to be a figment of the junta’s imagination, or a palpable falsehood 
to justify harsh and Police State policies. As a former Greek Minister in 
London said to me, ‘This regime has given the Greek Communists the 
best chance they have had since the 1944 troubles.’ It has also given Balkan 
Communists around Greece’s frontiers some reason to hope that Greece, 
the ‘odd man out’ in Southeastern Europe, may have moved nearer 
the Iron Curtain. Mrs. Vlachos wonders what happened to make the 
representatives of foreign countries, who boycotted the New Year’s Day 
Mass at Athens Cathedral, start to queue up at the Foreign Ministry 
before the end of the same month to offer official recognition to the 
Government of the Colonels. Indeed, long before this, as soon as the 
military men had accomplished their coup on 2Ist April, the British 
Ambassador had called to offer his congratulations. Congratulations for 
what? The Greek democratic Right, and the Greek democratic Left, in 
which one may include the Liberals, or the Centre Union party, had 
consolidated and made steady political progress since 1950, and it was a 
sign of their strength that they emerged from the confusion produced by 
the resignation of Mr. George Papandreou in July 1965 to formulate plans 
for a General Election to be held last May. The Colonels, in addition to 
jeopardising the country’s economy, had cynically put the political clock 
back a long way, and now, instead of the ‘crowned democracy’ which Mr. 
Papandreou was ready to accept, they are glibly talking of ‘guided 
democracy’, which Aristophanes would probably have scoffingly defined 
as ‘shoving unspecified, undigested ideas down the throats of politically 
sensitive and volatile Hellenes’. Whether this strange thing called guided 
democracy is to include the King remains to be seen. The junta and their 
backers have been heard to shout Long live the King since the abortive 
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counter-coup, but it is significant that scores of officers who were believed 
to be implicated in the plot have been dismissed. 

By their ill-advised action in recognising a regime which is as much 
detested outside as well as inside Greece (one may answer Mrs. Vlachos’ 
query by simply saying the motivating influence was that old evil ‘political 
expediency’) the two major democracies and the lesser Powers have made 
it all the more difficult for the Greek people to regain their freedom at an 
early date. America, of course, is haunted by the fear of Communism; 
hence the prodigious and costly expenditure in lives and money in Vietnam, 
and her pathetic but futile policy of installing authoritative governments 
anywhere so long as they serve her aims. The apparent indifference of 
the U.S. State Department and Congress as a whole to the Greek people’s 
plight is to be explained in the same way. America could have averted the 
coup by the Colonels, and to-day, if it were so desired, Washington could 
restore Greek democracy at one stroke. Indeed, when the history of the 
Colonels’ little day comes to be written, the grim truth is bound to emerge 
that the land which is proud to be famed for its Statue of Liberty did some- 
thing more than merely tolerate the junta of petty dictators. They actually 
encouraged them, as a scene on the Piraeus waterfront not long ago might 
have vividly demonstrated. When the Sixth Fleet was about to carry out 
manoeuvres, the Commander of one of the units stood on the quay to 
welcome Premier Papadopoulos, who was warmly greeted and effusively 
assured that he had conferred ‘a great honour’ on the U.S. Navy by his 
visit! But there were plain indications, a couple of months after the first 
anniversary of the military coup, that Washington was beginning to have 
grave doubts about the wisdom of backing the junta. As I pen these lines, 
it is reliably reported that the ‘Greek desk’ of the State Department is 
busily assessing the degree to which the Greek Army, Navy and Air Force 
may have been seriously weakened, in respect of N.A.T.O. obligations, by 
the purging and sacking of liberal-minded officers. Thousands of such 
officers have been affected. There was even talk, after the visit of Mr. 
George Rockwell, U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Middle East 
Affairs, to Athens, that America might be forced to adopt ‘a tougher 
attitude’ towards the Colonels unless they made known their plans for 
free elections. Rockwell wanted a broader base for the régime. 


Meanwhile, the much-trumpeted new Constitution is scheduled for 
approval, or rejection, by plebiscite, at the end of this month. So far it 
has not evoked any enthusiasm within Greece, and has been subjected to 
caustic comment abroad. Excepting that the political powers of the King 
are drastically curtailed, which is something to which all the Greek people 
would give assent, and the Palace will no longer be able to influence the 
appointment of a Premier or other executive, the revised Constitution might 
well be considered a catechism of the Colonels’ own political notions of 
what is good for the Greek people. It could scarcely stand up in a Court 
of Human Rights, as a tight hold is kept on the Press and free speech, the 
political system is to be controlled, ‘according to the spirit of the 
Revolution’, and Communism will be suppressed absolutely. In short, 
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Liberalism itself is out, and democracy, as civilised nations of the West 
understand the term, is always to be suspect. But the Colonels want some 
sort of democratic image of themselves to be preserved; hence the swopping 
of their military uniforms for mufti. If America and Britain have made 
no noticeable effort to oust Greece’s modern tyrants, happily the smaller 
progressive nations of Europe, notably Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 
have shown open and forthright hostility. As a result of their united and 
consistent opposition, the junta have been put on a ‘hot spot’ before the 
Council of Europe, from which body they could be expelled. The ultimate 
decision of the Council is pending. 


That the present Athens Government are not insensitive to foreign 
opinion is clear from the shifts and moves they have made to demonstrate 
their leniency and magnanimity, such as the freeing of the Communist 
composer, Mikas Theodorakis, and the permission given to Professor 
Andreas Papandreou, who was to have been put on trial for treason, to go 
abroad. But the concessions made so far are limited and grudging. Of the 
2,500 political prisoners held without trial, only about 300 are known 
positively to have been released. The Press remains virtually throttled. As 
Mrs. Vlachos rightly assumes with regard to the very dubious new 
Constitution which, together with the plebiscite which is to be held on it, 
there will be no free Press to criticise this Charter of ‘Guided Democracy’— 
and no free assembly to discuss it! In fact, a sizeable section of the Greek 
population, and thousands of Greeks living in foreign lands, entertain 
genuine fears that the Colonels, having developed an appetite for power, 
may want to retain that power for a long time to come. 


Some time ago, in order that a more favourable image of the junta 
might be disseminated in Britain and abroad, the agency of Maurice Fraser 
and Associates was given a contract to handle Greek tourism in England. 
Offices were opened in Paris, Bonn and Stockholm. Maurice Fraser, aged 
31, and married to a Greek, believes that the régime has ‘a very strong 
case’ so he told a Times interviewer and, speaking of his boss, 
Papadopoulos, he added: ‘He has a dirty job to do, and he is going to”do 
it,- come hell or high water.’ Gratuitously, Professor Papandreou, 
distinguished economist, was dismissed in these words: “He doesn’t know 
what day of the week it is. He’s still scratching his head over why the 
Greek Government let him go.’ Papadopoulos is certainly carrying out the 
‘dirty job’ with both vigour and relish. As for Mr. Fraser, who, it is very 
plain to see, has little knowledge of Greece or Greeks, I fear that, as the 
Times reporter commented, his job at first sight seems a forlorn one. As I 
typed this passage, the BBC one o’clock news announced that Leslie Finer, 
the well known Athens BBC correspondent, also married to a Greek, the 
actress Elsa Verghi, had been ordered to leave the country. His reporting 
was too realistic or objective for the Colonels. Speaking after the news 
bulletin, he said that he and his wife would return to their respective jobs 
when better times came. ‘And when do you think that will be?’ he was 
asked. His reply was: ‘I cannot say, but Greece is a funny country. 
Anything could happen.’ His comment is well worth noting; it happens to 
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be very much my own opinion, knowing the Greeks as I do. The Colonels, 
in fact, are virtually sitting on top of a volcano. Greeks are the most 
explosive and volatile people in the world, and the only reason why their 
freedom-loving spirit has not revolted so far is that they have all been 
haunted by the spectre of the blood-bath that the Communist uprising 
produced in the years between 1945 and 1949. International Communism 
was then defeated, and before the junta staged their fake ‘Revolution’ in 
April last year, Greece was on the high road to prosperity and a further 
long period of political stability. There is no comparison between the 
apparent forbearance the Greek people have up till now shown to their 
taskmasters, and the German population under Hitler. The Germans, as a 
race, are docile and unfailingly obedient; the Greeks are rebellious in 
nature, with an incredible hatred of tyranny. An explosion that could 
destroy the thrall of the Colonels could occur at any time, and it could 
well occur within the rank and file of the Army, for all Greek Service 
personnel are as politically passionate as their civilian countrymen. But 
members of the junta, if they are military ‘tramps’, and lacking in statesman- 
ship, have a special degree of political cunning. In conjunction with the 
wholesale purging of the armed forces since the coup last spring, the 
revolutionary régime on 7th February promoted 521 officers to fill the 
vacancies. No doubt these men were expected to show their gratitude in 
an appropriate manner. But the rank and file will still be the deciding 
factor in any test of loyalty. Mr. George Papandreou, in his many speeches 
before the political events of 1965, frequently expressed his faith in the 
Army—‘the Army of the Greek people, which would never let the nation 
down’. Just how the comparatively few ‘brass hats’ composing the military 
régime—plus a number of civilians—gained their position of absolute power 
is something of a mystery at the moment, but fortune has always favoured 
the bold. There have been, in modern Greek history, one-man seizures 
ot the reins of Government; there were the Generals, Kondylis and 
Plastiris, and later General Metaxas. They had their little day. 


This writer predicts with a fair degree of confidence that the day of 
Papadopoulos and ‘his collaborators may not be long in ending. The high 
probability is that it will be a sudden, even dramatic, ending. Mr. Finer 
is right in saying that ‘anything could happen in Greece’; the Colonels risk 
assassination at any hour of the day. One has only to recall the experience 
of the great Premier Eleutherios Venizelos, the ‘maker of Modern Greece’, 
to appreciate what might happen to George Papadopoulos, a political pigmy 
by comparison. His political opponents—it was alleged that the then 
Athens Chief of Police was behind the conspiracy—posted a number of 
gunmen on the road from Kephissia to Athens, and when the motor car 
conveying Venizelos and his wife came abreast of the spot, the occupants 
were met with a hail of bullets. Both escaped death, though Madame 
Venizelos was wounded. Venizelos was the most hated, as well as the most 
loved, man in Greece. Papadopoulos can hardly claim to be loved by any 
section of the Greek populace, for no section of Greek life has escaped the 
heavy hand of would-be reformers. Even the governors of two leading 
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banks fell victims—Professor Ioannis Paraskevopoulos, twice caretaker 
Premier, who had held the governorship of the National Bank of Greece 
since June 1966, and Mr. Spyros Loverdos, Governor of the Hellenic Bank 
of Industrial Development. It is not known how many of the 200,000 
Government employees have been dismissed in the intervening months since 
the coup, but the total is believed to have run into thousands. The ruthless- 
ness with which the sackings have been carried out make a hollow pretence 
of junta’s claim to establish Greek life on the principles of Christianity, 
with a call to all parents to set their children an example in church-going. 
This writer was shocked to learn of the dismissal from his post, as Director 
of the Foreign Press, of Mr. George Cavounidis, who had twenty-three years 
of devoted service to his credit, and had held the position successively under 
Premiers Constantine Tsaldaris, Field-Marshal Papagos, Mr. Constantine 
Karamanlis, and Mr. George Papandreou. A charming man, speaking 
several languages, including perfect English, he was known to foreign 
correspondents from all parts of the world. No sooner had I learned of 
Mr. Cavounidis’ sacking—he was subsequently arrested—than I received 
a letter from a woman secretary in the same building, informing me that 
she, too, had been summarily dismissed without any reason, and after 
twenty years’ service. Apparently Cavounidis’ fault was that he was a 
personal friend of George Papandreou. So much for the junta’s ‘Christian 
principles’. It did not surprise me to read shortly afterwards that 
Papadopoulos had installed one of his own cronies in Mr. Cavounidis’ 
place, and had also found lucrative positions for two brothers. In normal 
times, # is not unusual for a new government taking over in Greece to 
dismiss a number of weil paid officials and give their jobs to their own 
favourites. This system is known as ‘the spoils of office’. But the practice 
has been deplored in recent years, and there has been an earnest desire to 
emulate England and secure valued civil servants in their employment. 
As Mr. Cavounidis was a close personal friend, as well as being concerned 
in his work with the foreign Press, I felt I must really do something about 
his heartless dismissal, and also that of Mrs. Nanon Maniatopoulo, the 
woman secretary. I wrote to the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. George 
Brown, giving him the facts, and emphasising that he seemed to have some 
responsibility in the matter, seeing that the British Government had been 
in a hurry to recognise the Greek military régime. The reply I received 
was more in accord with my fears than my hopes. “The Foreign Secretary 
fully shares your concern at the situation in Greece,’ it stated. ‘Her 
Majesty’s Government have not been condoning the Greek Government. 
On the contrary, they have made plain on numerous occasions their 
dislike of the Greek Government. But it has always been our policy to 
recognise a government if it is in control of the country and is likely to 
remain so. The fact that we recognise the Greek Government in no way 
implies that we approve of it . . . Our objective remains to get the Greek 
Government to make a swift return to constitutional rule and restoration 
of civil liberties, and we shail continue to act as we think best to achieve 
this aim.” By their quick approval of the Greek régime, however, the 
British Government appear to have lost their best chance of achieving their 
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desire to see democratic government restored in Athens. As Mrs. Vlachos 
puts it: ‘That well worn cliché, “Recognition is not approval”, has been 
trotted out again.’ 


Whether or not we are likely to see any worthwhile pressure exerted 
on the junta by Britain or the United States, the real push against the new 
tyranny will come from the Greek people themselves, aided by their 
countrymen abroad. Professor Andreas Papandreou, from Paris, says 
there is growing evidence that the Greek situation is entering ‘a new phase 
of rapid fermentation’. His view is that a critical phase of the process is 
the growing differentiation between the leadership of the junta, the Colonels 
and the lower-rank officers, the ‘captains,’ who support them. I do not 
know where the professor gets the idea that the captains, as he styles them, 
‘resent the notion of a return to a parliamentary form of government, even 
if it were to retain all the essentials of a totalitarian régime.’ They are 
strange Greeks indeed who would prefer dictatorship of any kind to a 
parliamentary system of free discussion, which is the very breath of life 
to the Hellenic people. Greek soldiers are no different from the mass of 
the civilian population in their political outlook. A good deal of nonsense 
has been written about the allegiances of this or that section of the Army 
to the King. The blunt truth is, as was emphasised so often by the ‘late 
Dr. William Miller, a newspaper correspondent in Athens for forty years, 
and a great Philhellene, that the Greeks have no love of royalty, like the 
Anglo-Saxons. They are all Republicans at heart. When George I was 
restored after the last war, the throne was conceived as a rallying point 
in the fight against Communism. 

This writer confidently expects to see the Colonels eliminated and 
democracy restored in Greece before many more months have passed. 
The change will come, not, perhaps, through any deliberate effort by 
Britain or America, though the combined pressure of the Scandinavian 
nations may well hasten the great day; but through the surging, dynamic 
spirit of the Greeks themselves, hating tyranny and loving freedom, as 
Greeks have done throughout their long history. What a pathetic, un- 
believable picture the Cradle of Democracy presents to-day, held in utter 
subjection by men calling themselves Greeks! A young Greek working in 
a northern country wrote to me recently: “When I see what is happening 
to-day in Greece and Vietnam, to mention only two countries, I wonder 
why Greece fought against the Italians and the Germans, instead of joining 
them and then changing sides at the right moment. This the Bulgarians, 
for example, very cleverly did, so as to avoid being ravaged by war. The 
words “democracy” and “freedom” do not seem any longer to have the 
meaning they had during 1939-45 for countries which claimed they fought 
for these principles’. Political expediency is certainly a poor abject hag 
compared to moral principle but, unhappily, the two major democracies 
are not averse to making use of her whenever the occasion calls for it. 
Power politics is a persistent evil in a world we had all imagined was fair 
set for freedom. 


As the first anniversary of the Colonels’ coup came round and was 
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passed, more and more evidence of their infamy, many ‘torture’ stories 
included, came to hand. Yet the self-appointed purifiers of Eternal 
Greece were obviously desperately anxious to project a good image abroad. 
Unable to stem the flood of hostile despatches in The Times, they took 
up, on 20th April, a full page of that newspaper, a costly advertisement, to 
invite the British people ‘to witness for themselves, democracy starting to 
work in Greece’. The irony and audacious effrontery of the claim, by men 
who had strangled Greek freedom and democracy, was emphasised by the 
further line, ‘The freedom the Greek people have yearned for so long is 
in their grasp’. The sheer naivete of such claptrap surely exposed the 
intellectual poverty of the military clique who had seized power. And 
despite the fact that no Greek worthy of the name could be found in the 
United Kingdom or anywhere abroad who would support the régime, the 
flamboyant and pretentious announcement was prefaced by the following 
words in bold type: ‘Great Britain’s Greek Community Saluting the First 
Anniversary of National Unity in Greece, April 21st’. But the Colonels 
got an unexpected boost (Heaven-sent in the circumstances! ) from the group 
of five British M.P.s (two Labour, two Tories and one Liberal), who 
visited Greece on their invitation. These gentlemen apparently saw no 
signs of restlessness among the Greek population. Two of them, Mr. 
Gordon Bagier (Socialist, Sunderland South) and Mr. Russell Jobnston 
(Liberal, Inverness), declared that they had revised their views about the 
régime ‘for the better’. They were convinced that it was more popular 
than they had been led to believe by ‘biased reports in the British Press and 
the BBC’. Their comment that they saw no signs of oppression was 
qualified, ominously, by the remark: ‘This, of course, is purely an 
impression’. One may say of their entire visit that they saw only what 
their hosts permitted them to see. 


Postscript ; 

Professor Andreas Papandreou, inaugurating an internationally co- 
ordinated economic attack on the junta from London on July 24, declared 
that because of Greece’s heavy dependence on payments of various kinds 
from abroad, the national economy was the Achilles heel of the regime. 
Annual imports amount to 1,200 million dollars (about £500m.), exports 
to only 450 million dollars. Tourism has slumped between 20 and 30 per 
cent; remittances from Greek emigrants in Australia, Europe and America 
by about 20 per cent. Greek shipowners have warned that a boycott of 
Greek ships in foreign ports, as threatened by the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, could have ‘catastrophic consequences’. The Council 
of Europe’s Report, presented in May, stated: ‘In spite of the efforts of 
the Greek authorities and the objectives of the new 1968-72 Five-Year Plan, 
the economic situation is seriously handicapped by the lack of confidence at 
home and abroad.’ The bomb which exploded near the car of Premier 
Papadopoulos on August 13 can hardly be interpreted as an expression of 
confidence in the régime! 


¢ 
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THE ZAMBEZI YIELDS ITS RICHES 
by Thomas Land 


IG hydro-electric projects seem to exercise the same kind of romantic 

hold over the hopes of governments as mediaeval ladies over the 

imagination of their knights. Thus President Nasser’s Aswan Dam, 
once projected as a monument of emergent national independence, has 
become a symbol of irresponsible East-West rivalry for the sympathy of the 
developing world. The Kariba Dam in Britain’s defunct Central African 
Federation was built as a tribute to the white man’s paternal partnership 
with his black fellow; it has become a subject of blood chilling threats and 
counter threats between white controlled Southern Rhodesia and black 
Zambia to the north. 

And now the Portuguese are about to build the biggest dam of all on the 
continent as a token of their determination to outlast the anti-colonialist 
revolution sweeping Africa. 

The $250 million Cabora Bassa Dam on the lower Zambezi River in 
Portuguese Mozambique is expected to supply initially some 18,600 million 
kilowatt hours of electricity a year, to create a lake for the irrigation of 
about six million acres of fertile land and to contribute to the exploitation of 
immense mineral resources in the area which would make the city of Tete 
the Ruhr of Africa. An inevitable concentration of population in the north 
of the colony could be expected to cause serious setbacks for the African 
rebel organisation Frente de Libertacao de Mocambique (FRELIMO) 
which controls the northernmost areas and has been active for some time in 
the vicinity of Tete. And the project would entail little immediate capital 
investment by the Portuguese. A contract for the construction of the first 
phase of the project has just been awarded to a consortium of West German, 
French, Swedish and South African companies. 

Four international consortia—including American, British, French, 
Italian, Swedish, South African and Portuguese interests—are bidding for 
a contract to build and finance the project. Its cost has been underwritten by 
South Africa, the biggest future user of Cohara Bassa electricity. The 
building of supply roads is already under way. The construction of the dam, 
which the Portuguese hope will eventually change their failing fortunes in 
the forgotten war of Africa, is scheduled to begin this year. It is to have a 
five-year target. 

Portugal is Africa’s oldest colonialist, controlling nearly 12 million people 
and 795,000 square miles of territory in an empire which refuses to hold out 
hope of self-government for its people. While Britain has decided to go along 
with the current of nationalism by leading its colonies to independence under 
majority rule (an intention which so far has met utter failure in Rhodesia), 
Portugal has dismissed the emergence of the New Africa as a passing diffi- 
culty. Yet the undeclared war of independence fought in its three African 
colonies is clearly costing it more than the underdeveloped European auto- 
cracy can afford. 
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The war in Portuguese Africa broke out seven years ago last spring at 
north-Angolan coffee plantation near San Salvador do Congo when forced 
labourers answered a strike call from Uniano das Populacoes de Angola 
(UPA), the illegal peasant movement for independence. Intended as a peace- 
ful show of strength, the industrial action degenerated into a local massacre 
claiming more than 20 lives. Violence broke out the next day in more than 
40 places and during the following three weeks thousands were cruelly killed. 

“Within 24 hours,’ writes one trusted (white) observer, ‘300 white 
Portuguese were murdered, women raped and crucified, children mutilated 
and burned alive. In the next three weeks of the Angolan rebellion, 1,000 
more whites and 6,000 blacks who refused to join in the terrorism were 
slaughtered by Bakongo tribesmen from both sides of the Angola-Congo 
border.’ 

The rebellion spread through three provinces to south of the city of 
Nova Lisboa. And when the security forces moved in to restore law and 
order, this is how their methods were described by another, equally reliable, 
observer: ‘At (the village of) Tumbi, a car with a loud hailer drove through 
and announced that “the king” of the UPA was arriving by aeroplane. A 
plane actually appeared. When the crowd had assembled, troops converged 
on the village and killed 300.’ 

Fighting in Angola has continued ever since. It spread to Portuguese 
Guinea in 1963 and to Mozambique a year later. Since then, the war has sent 
hundreds of thousands of Africans to seek refuge in neighbouring, inde- 
pendent countries, has cost untold millions of what could have been develop- 
ment capital and has claimed innumerable lives. Today, the rebel armies of 
the three colonies tie down some 120,000 Portuguese troops, about 50,000 of 
whom are engaged in Mozambique. The guerillas are armed with Russian, 
Czechoslovak and Chinese weapons. They are unaided by the West and, as 
one African President has put it, the fighters are forced to turn Eastward for 
training in ideology as well as arms. By contrast, Portugal receives sophis- 
ticated weapons from its NATO allies. 

Despite Western assistance, however, Portugal has been forced to increase 
its military expenditure to some 40 per cent of the 1968 Budget of nearly 
$766 million. Never before has Portugal spent so much on war. Military 
conscription has been increased from 18 months to four years and, for the 
first time in Portugal’s history, women are now welcome in the armed forces 
in capacities other than nursing. The steep rise in the cost-of-living index, 
which has bedevilHed the economy for several successive years without a 
corresponding increase in the earnings of the Portuguese peasant, has been 
checked only for the rare and pitifully brief period. And illegal emigration. 
to Western Europe, naturally reducing the number of potential immigrants 
to Portuguese Africa where the settlement of Europeans is regarded as part 
of territorial security, is running at over 40,000 a year in spite of recent 
legislation increasing the penalties to eight years’ imprisonment. 

The man whom the giant Cabora Bassa project is intended to crush is 
Harvard trained Dr. Eduardo Mondlane, a former professor of anthropology 
at Syracuse University in New Jersey, in charge of FRELIMO. The organ- 
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isation is firmly in control of roughly one million people, one-seventh of the 
total population of Mozambique, in the provinces of Cabo Delgado and 
Niassa near the Tanzanian border. The territory is administered by what is 
described as a civilian authority which leans heavily on the councils of local 
village elders. Dr. Mondlane, a quiet-spoken 48-year-old African with a 
white wife and having an American accent, said on a recent visit to London 
that FRELIMO has lately increased its exports of agricultural produce to 
offset the cost of weapons and fuel. His army boasts several hospitals and 
military training centres and graduates more than 100 fully trained fighters 
every month. The FRELIMO force is estimated at some 8,000 men under 
arms. Many of its claims have been borne out by the guarded war reports of 
the Portuguese. 

FRELIMO’s methods of warfare are similar in some ways to those of the 
Vietcong. The Portuguese, who prefer to fight in heavily mechanised regular 
units, have been unable to counter effectively the surprise raids of FRELIMO 
in the African bush where enemy movements are often hidden from their 
spotter planes. The painful memories of the Portuguese’ ruthless punishment 
attacks on isolated villages have been cashed by the FRELIMO which can 
count on reliable popular support. Hence its military success in spite of 
numerical inferiority. 

Portugal’s war machine is working in efficient harmony with the Rhodesian 
and South African forces recently challenged by black guerillas reputedly 
infiltrating from Zambia. The bush war in Rhodesia, which is vitally con- 
nected with the Mozambique developmenis, began last year when the banned 
African organisations there decided that Britain was either incapable or 
unwilling to quash the white settlers’ rebellion. Their efforts have forced the 
unconstitutional Rhodesian administration to request the aid of the South 
African army, contingents of which are now based in the colony. Similar 
warfare is being fought in South West Africa. 

The Cabora Bassa Dam project is an example of such co-operation in 
economic diplomacy. South Africa’s decision to underwrite the costs will 
not only secure for the Republic the bulk of the cheapest electric power on 
the continent, but should also help Portugal attract foreign development 
capital to drive away the guerillas. The participation of Rhodesia in the 
international agreements as a future consumer of electricity incidentally con- 
tributes to the aura of respectability sought by the rebel regime. 

Malawi, one of the poorest countries in the world and the first independent 
African state to exchange diplomatic representatives with South Africa, also 
intends to use electric power from Mozambique. Hopes have been expressed 
by the white alliance of Southern Africa that Zambia would follow Malawi’s 
example and scrap its own, much smaller, Kafue River hydro-electric 
project for economy’s sake. Zambia’s copper mines now operate on 
electricity largely from the jointly owned Kariba Dam on the upper 
Zambezi whose power switches are on the Rhodesian side of the river. 
The rebel colony has unofficially warned Zambia that, unless the infiltration 
of guerillas stops, it may be compelled to throw the copper industry into 
chaos by turning off the power. Zambia has unofficially replied that in 
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that case the dam would be blown up, hurling millions of tons of 
water from the storage lake of Kariba onto Rhodesian territory. Threats 
apart, if Zambia accepts the Cabora Bassa proposal, both its major 
sources of electricity will be controlled by white hands. 

Dr. Kenneth Kaunda, the Zambian President, has put it this way: 
‘Zambia cannot allow the rebels to tamper with our power. If they do, 
they are asking for trouble and we will give it to them much more than 
they expect. We are perfectly capable of handling this and I hope to God 
they don’t start that.” His Administration is currently engaged in discussions 
with Britain and the World Bank leading towards the construction of an < 
underground power-station on the north shore of the Zambezi, the long 
delayed stage two of the Kariba development, which would for the first 
time give Zambia control over the bulk of its electric supply. It is believed 
that Britain is willing to guarantee a World Bank loan to Zambia to finance 
the power-station which may be completed in the early 1970s. 

Yet the question of Zambia’s participation in the Cabora Bassa develop- 
ment is merely that of one important detail in a project which is certain to 
alter the future of East Africa. The construction of the first 500-foot high 
dam across the narrow gorge of the Zambezi will be followed by others 
until the river valley yields its potential power supply of 45,000 million kilo- 
watt hours a year—compared with Aswan’s 10,000 million kilowatt hours. 
The project would open the river for navigation and control it to prevent 
the recurring floods which now cause an estimated annual loss of $1 million. 
The dams would also create a storage lake stretching from Tete to Zumbo, 
the border town between Mozambique and Zambia 150 miles away, provid- 
ing a huge potential for irrigation and controlled fish protein production. 

That much alone would be of enormous significance on a continent where 
the majority of the people are malnourished. But the Zambezi valey has 
more, much more to offer. During the nine years of extensive surveys in the 
area, the Portuguese have found rich deposits of copper, asbestos, chromium, 
nickel, manganese, fluorspar and titaniferrous magnetite rich in vanadium. 
Of the latter, there are some 200 million tons awaiting exploitation and 
giving rise to plans for the establishment of a huge iron and steel industry. 

The combination of mineral riches, cheap electricity and a controlled 
waterway to the Indian Ocean would be certain to attract foreign capital 
sufficient to turn northern Mozambique into the power house of East Africa, 
regardless of the political masters of the area. All this will take time—and it 
is time the Portuguese lack. Unless their luck turns and changes the destiny 
of the continent, they may find that the dam built to signify Europe’s mastery 
over Africa will serve Dr. Mondlane’s followers in the quest of raising 
Africa’s living standards to those of Europe. 


[Thomas Land is a London-based political journalist whose articles appear 
in North America, Africa and Asia as well as in Britain.] 
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FIRST A PLAN: MAPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
by R. T. Porter 


OTHING is more manifest than the necessity for up-to-date 
Norenia maps as a basis for recording and comparing the natural 

resources of a country. Good maps are essential for planned develop- 
ment, for every project from soil mapping to irrigation schemes, from hydro- 
electric power to town planning, while a good basic survey is vital to any 
system of land registration. 


Since 1946 the Directorate of Overseas Surveys (D.O.S.) has published 
mapping, based on air-photographs, for more than thirty different Common- 
wealth countries, ranging throughout Africa from the coastal swamps and 
dense forests of Sierra Leone to the highland-girt river development basins 
of Tanzania and the inaccessible swamps of the Kafue, from the salt pans of 
Botswana to the continent’s highest summit in Kilimanjaro. Outside Africa, 
mapping programmes have covered equally varied areas, from the snow and 
ice covered Antarctic, the stony windswept Falkland Islands and the tourist 
islands of the Caribbean to the steeply dissected arid topography of the 
former Aden Protectorate and the alluvial lowlands of Sarawak and Sabah, 
separated by impenetrable forested mountains. 


The major part of the Directorate’s 1,700,000 square miles of topographic 
mapping has been in Africa, where its maps of the independent countries 
carry the legend ‘Prepared by the British Government’s Ministry of Overseas 
Development (Directorate of Overseas Surveys) under the Special Common- 
wealth African Assistance Plan’. It was in 1960 that the Commonwealth 
Economic Consultative Council initiated this Plan to help in raising the 
standard of life in the less-developed Commonwealth countries in Africa. 
Under S.C.A.A.P., Commonwealth countries were to give them all the 
technical assistance they could. Work originally financed from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds has in nearly every case continued since 
independence under the various Technical Assistance schemes. Early in 
1961, for example, Northern Rhodesia submitted proposals to the United 
Nations Special Fund for a comprehensive survey of the natural resources of 
the Kafue river basin; studies would be made of the best way of developing 
the hydro-electric power potential of the Kafue gorge without jeopardising 
the rich agricultural land of the Kafue Flats; the allotment of water between 
farmers and other users would be examined; and sites for new irrigation 
schemes chosen. All these investigations clearly required maps: D.O.S. 
completed the survey and mapping of some 20,000 square miles of the basin, 
with its extensive swamps, within three years; by October, 1965, a year after 
Zambia’s Independence, many of the maps were being re-issued with the 
addition of contours, which there had not been time to survey for the 
urgently awaited first editions. 


Surveying is but a prelude to much other activity: it is usual for D.O.S. 
to do both the survey and the mapping for any one scheme, but on occasions 
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this is not possible, and only the survey was done for the Siankondobo 
(now Maaba) coalfield development, near Lake Kariba. The computing was 
done by the Zambia Survey Department, and the maps were compiled by a 
commercial firm in Nairobi for use by a French firm of mining consultants: 
it is estimated that there are 30 years’ reserves in this rich field. Much inter- 
national effort, too, has been devoted to the long-proposed Tanzania-Zambia 
rail-link. D.O.S. began surveying and mapping a broad belt of country along 
the route in 1949, but economic development surveys by British and Amer- 
ican concerns at the time were unfavourable. Since then circumstances have 
changed and Britain and Canada agreed in 1965 to meet the cost of a new 
survey, while the United States undertook to finance a feasibility study for 
an all-weather road along the same line, and a Chinese team is working on 
the problem in Tanzania; to assist these surveys, D.O.S. has just supplied 
copies of the contours, in advance of publication, for the stretch of country 
between Katanga and the Luangwa valley. 

Sometimes mapping is so urgently required that there is no time to ‘fair- 
draught’ multi-coloured map sheets, and they are issued in the simple black 
and white form in which they are produced by the plotting instruments. This 
is especially so with large-scale mapping, such as the 1:2,500 mapping in 
1962-63 of the site of three of the proposed Farm Settlements in eastern 
Nigeria—Omasi, Igbariam, and Ohaji. These settlements, of which several 
have been established, represent a practical demonstration of a new type of 
farming—state-organised cash-crop agriculture as opposed to the traditional 
shifting cultivation—which will encourage other farmers to take up modern 
methods and check the population-drift from the land. Based on the idea of 
the Israeli moshavim, and similar developments in western Nigeria, the 
settlements, of up to 12,000 acres each, were carefully planned: the con- 
toured mapping was urgently needed to decide the internal and access road 
layout, water supply, and plantation and food crop areas, and the maps had 
to be available for use during the next dry season, since otherwise the scheme 
would have been put back for a whole year. 

Contemporary large-scale mapping of Gozo, and of the Bathurst-Fajara 
area in The Gambia, was ‘fair drawn’ before publication. Since then the 
demand for large-scale mapping has increased enormously: too long a 
time-lag before publication would only mean that the map of a fast-develop- 
ing town, whether Kuching in Malaysia, Port Louis in Mauritius, or one of 
a dozen others at present in production, was that much more out of date. 
To avoid this, the instrumental plots are now nearly always published with- 
out being fair-drawn. 

Cooperative mapping is a recurrent theme in D.O.S. production and is 
normally on a bilateral basis between the Directorate and the country con- 
cerned. Wider international cooperation is usually limited to agreements on a 
common style of mapping, symbols to be used, and sim#ar details: for its 
1:1,000,000 mapping in East Africa, D.O.S. uses the new specifications 
which were agreed at the United Nations Technical Conference on the Inter- 
national Map of the World on the Millionth Scale in 1962 by representatives 
and observers of forty-two nations, to ensure that mapping at this scale by 
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any country would form part of one world-wide series. In the British Ant- 
arctic Territory, where the surveying is done by members of the British 
Antarctic Survey, D.O.S. produces the maps, mainly at 1: 200,000, using 
the symbols and colours recommended by the international Scientific Com- 
mittee on Antarctic Research to portray features of ice and rock. By 
virtue of this standardisation, scientists of all nations working on that 
continent can be provided with base-maps conforming with one uniform 
style. 

Most of the Directorate’s basic topographical mapping is produced at the 
scale of 1: 50,000, about one-and-a-quarter inches to one mile; no smaller 
scale was acceptable for field use by the host of specialist investigators— 
geologists, foresters, land-use surveyors and so forth—concemed with 
development, or for tsetse and locust control, or the reconnaissance stage of 
engineering projects. Nearly all the sheets produced in the first few years 
were very simple; they were designed to serve as base-maps for specialists 
who would also be using the air-photographs, and showed little more than 
the stream-pattern, settlement, and communications; known as ‘preliminary 
plots’ because it was hoped that they would soon be superseded by more 
elaborate maps, many of them iin fact remain the best maps in the area 
to-day, so great has been the need for new mapping rather than revision of 
the earlier sheets. 

The contoured map requires a great deal more effort to produce than the 
planimetric map, both in the field—the heighting of dozens of points widely 
distributed—and in the drawing office, so its production was limited to areas 
where contours were essential, such as in Ghana where 15,500 square miles 
of the Volta basin were surveyed and mapped between 1946 and 1953 in the 
early planning stages of the Volta dam. 

Field-survey and air-photography are the two prerequisites for the Direc- 
torate’s mapping. The D.O.S. survey parties are in the field as much to 
provide the countries with permanently beaconed geodetic frameworks to a 
high order of accuracy on which all future surveys, cadastral and engineering, 
may be hung, and to which the many existing isolated surveys may be con- 
nected, as to provide control to position the air-photographs correctly on 
the surface of the globe. One of the most remarkable international surveys 
in the world is the great Cape-to-Cairo triangulation chain known as the Arc 
of the Thirtieth Meridian: in East Africa alone the Directorate has observed 
nearly five thousand miles of geodetic triangulation and tellurometer tra- 
verse, sweeping in great loops round Lake Victoria, through Kenya and 
Tanzania, and back on to the Arc, to form such a framework. All mapping 
based on this is on a common datum, with none of those curious overlaps in 
river and settlement pattern or, even worse, a strip of land not mapped at all, 
where by rights there should be a clean butt-join between the maps. 

The air-photography is taken on roll-film 150 feet long, with each exposure 
frame nine inches square. When taken with the camera pointing vertically 
downwards at a height of 20,000 feet above the ground, the photograph has 
a scale of 1: 40,000 and covers over thirty square miles. Each photograph 
overlaps the preceding one by 60 per cent, so that every piece of land appears 
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on at least two photographs: these can be viewed stereoscopically to give a 
three-dimensional impression of the relief. Enormous as is the amount of 
detail visible on air-photographs, information on place-names, administrative 
and cadastral boundaries, road classifications, and public buildings cannot 
be obtained from them and has either to be deduced, where possible, from 
out-of-date smaHer scale maps, or collected on the spot by further field-work. 
Such field-completion survey has grown steadily, with the increased demand 
for contoured multi-coloured mapping, until now all medium and large scale 
series of maps are field-completed. First editions are still sometimes pro- 
duced before the contours have been plotted, as in Sierra Leone, where hill- 
shading (a rapidly executed pictorial representation of the relief of the land) 
has been added: the contours are plotted at D.O.S. at the same time as me 
Survey Department surveyors work on the field-completion. 


Despite the increased cartographic complexity of the fully-coloured map- 
ping, which is far more acceptable of course to the general user than was the 
earlier style, the last ten years have been marked by a significant increase in 
the Directorate’s output of maps. This has been helped by internal reorganisa- 
tion of the production line, but mainly results from a number of technical 
advances. The most significant of these to D.O.S. survey work has been the 
introduction of the tellurometer, a micro-wave RADAR distance-measuring 
instrument. Invented in South Africa, this was first used by D.O.S. in 1957 
to measure in one month a 400 mile traverse between Isiolo and Malindi, in 
Kenya, which would have taken over two years using steel tapes. Since then 
the tellurometer has accompanied surveyors in all climes, the harmattan of 
West Africa, the fogs of the Falkland Islands, and the deserts of Botswana, 
enabling more accurate mapping to be produced more quickly, and even for 
places where earlier it could hardly have been contemplated at all, An 
electronic computer is used to process the results of these surveys and 
calculate the co-ordinates which are used for plotting the maps. One of the 
more exacting tasks for the surveyor is the identification of the position of 
his survey stations on the air-photographs; this is normally done by pricking 
the photo with a fine needle. A more positive and accurate method has been 
developed during the last few years: surveyors decide where their survey 
points will be and then, before the air-photography is taken, they lay out a 
large ‘pre-mark’, usually a cross of some white material, which will show on 
the air photos. 

Cartographically, one of the most important developments has been the 
increased use of the ‘scribing’ technique, whereby lines are not drawn with 
pen and ink but rather cut by a fine chisel-point into a coated sheet of plastic. 
Mapping of the more closely developed areas such as Cyprus, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Hong Kong, is done at two scales, 1: 10,000 providing a good 
base-map for detailed planning, and 1: 25,000 an attractive map of a wider 
area for general use; these two maps are produced from the same scribed 
documents by photographically reducing them to the smaller scale. Such 
advantages can be rapidly applied to D.O.S. mapping in other parts of 
the world: the Directorate’s method of hill-shading was evolved to meet 
the needs of mapping the mountains and wadis of the former Aden Protect- 
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orate, but was quickly used to provide relief information, before contours 
could be produced, on maps of Malawi, Sarawak, Kenya, Zambia and 
elsewhere. 

Because of the Directorate’s expertise in the field of mapping, and its 
holdings of air-photographs, two other organisations were housed in the same 
building: the Photo-Geological Section of Overseas Geological Surveys (now 
part of the Institute of Geological Sciences) and the Forest Air Survey 
Centre. The latter was integrated with the Directorate’s Land Use Section in 
1958 and, having absorbed the Overseas Pool of Soil Scientists, is now the 
Land Resources Division. 

The Division’s role is to assess the land’s natural resources and to prepare 
plans for the development of agriculture and forestry, both from field-studies 
and from interpretation of the air-photographs. The first step in its work is 
the reconnaissance assessment of a region’s possibilities, and has two main 
objects: to make a permanent record of the land resources, and to estimate 
the potential land-use in order to decide which areas are the most promising 
for further study. Full reconnaissance projects have been completed in 
Lesotho and eastern Botswana, and are in progress in Fiji, the British 
Solomon Islands, southern Malawi, and Nigeria. Specialist reconnaissance 
surveys are also made, such as the assessment of the value of natural vege- 
tation for the livestock industry in the Northern State Lands of Botswana. 
After an intensive assessment of selected areas, involving detailed land- 
capability mapping based on knowledge of relief, soil, climate, water supply 
and vegetation, development studies are made: soil-types are mapped in 
great detail, proposed irrigation networks, farm boundaries and road-layouts 
are mapped, and processing and marketing facilities suggested. One such 
study, recently completed, was of the coconut-growing potential of Christmas 
Tsland in the Pacific. 

In addition to its direct mapping activities, D.O.S. has surveyors seconded 
to the survey departments of Mauritius, Turks and Caicos Islands, Malawi, 
and cartographers to Zambia and Solomons. One surveyor was in charge of ' 
the Survey School at Oyo in Western Nigeria for four and a half years, and 
daid the foundations of a scheme which has contributed considerably to the 
development of local training for surveyors in Nigeria. Training courses are 
provided at headquarters for cartographers, computers, surveyors and 
photographers from the survey departments of numerous Commonwealth 
and other countries, under Technical Assistance schemes, United Nations 
fellowships, and the Colombo Plan. Survey-department surveyors are attach- 
ed from time to time to D.O.S. parties to gain experience in planning field- 
work and in the use of instruments such as the tellurometer. Throughout, the 
emphasis is on practical experience with individual supervision from senior 
members of the staff. 

Survey and mapping in these developing or what Martin Hotine has 
called the ‘new’ countries of the British Commonwealth, had had a long but 
fitful history before 1946, often following development instead of preceding 
it, for the colonial survey departments were financed from fluctuating local 
revenues, and technical methods were necessarily slow. While the Second 
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World War was still at its height, in 1942, the Colonial Research Committee 
began a review of the whole field of survey and mapping in the colonies. 
What was needed was a central survey organisation, which would have the 
surveyors, computers and cartographers, to observe and calculate geodetic 
surveys for whole regions, and to prepare the maps from aerial photographs. 
And so the Directorate of Colonial Surveys began in March 1946, with 
Brigadier Hotine as its first head; it is now an integral part of Britain’s aid 
programme organised by the Ministry of Overseas Development. 

That is not to say that the survey departments of the individual countries 
were superseded: cadastral surveys must, to meet local requirements of land 
tenure and jand registration, remain their responsibility, and they were free 
to undertake any other work with their own resources, either alone or in 
cooperation with the Directorate. This they have done, and have supplement- 
ed the Directorate’s contribution by original mapping of different areas, as in 
Nigeria, and complemented it by producing revised editions of the Director- 
ate’s maps, as in Uganda and Kenya, or by providing D.O.S. with the survey- 
data, as in Fiji. Other countries, too, have offered technical assistance to the 
former colonies; thus Canadian mapping in Tanzania and Trinidad is based 
on the results of triangulation and teHurometer traversing observed _ 
finally computed by D.O.S. 

The Directorate’s survey and mapping programme is arranged in close 
consultation with the survey-departments. The areas to be mapped which are 
then agreed are of all shapes and sizes (except that air-photography, to be 
economic, must cover a reasonably large area) but each takes its place as a 
contribution to the eventual complete coverage of the country. Only now is 
this beginning to be achieved for the larger countries such as Kenya and, 
soon, Uganda; many others have already been fully covered—Jamaica, 
Antigua, and The Gambia were among the first of these. But whether here 
or in lands eagerly awaiting their first complete set of topographic maps, the 
activity of the Directorate continues: if not in surveying areas yet unmapped, 
then in revising sheets already issued or producing new maps at larger scales 
than before. And the surveyor’s philosophy enunciated by Fitzherbert over 
four hundred years ago, ‘it is the most speciall poynt that belongeth to a 
surveyor, to... put all thynges in a certentie’, is still applied to-day to help 
man ‘improve, amende, and make better, his owne olde enherytance’. 


[R. T. Porter is a Map Officer at the Directorate of Overseas Surveys, 
Tolworth, Surrey. Full details of the Directorate’s current activities are 
given in its Annual Report, published by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office for 
the Ministry of Overseas Development. 
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ANANCY, FOLKLORE CHARACTER IN JAMAICA 
by Frederick Pilkington 


NIMAL stories are as old as racial beginnings, and have retained 

interest and popularity through the changes and chances of history. 

They have been a means of communication, giving expression to 
personal experiences and shrewd observation. Animal folkiore stories of 
Jamaica are not sentimental themes of escape from reality, but pointed 
references to daily life, sometimes a means of protest against the oppressions 
of fife, which could have had in them elements of character destruction but 
which in the exploits of Brer Anancy were Jaughed at with humour and 
goodwill which led to a triumph over physical circumstances. Jamaica 
Anancy stories are more than fiction and are based on the oral transmission 
of reflections on the passing scene of daily life. If a good story needs a hero, 
vitally alive, he is found in Brer Anancy, and there are also plenty of villains. 
Anancy is the hero of Jamaican folklore. He has a many-sided character, 
sometimes stupid, more often clever, frequently a magician, but always a 
lovable rascal whose character failings are excused. 

Anancy and the people of Jamaica have a common beginning in the 
country they have made their own. More than two centuries ago thousands 
of African slaves were sold into Jamaica. They were from many tribes and 
spoke various languages and dialects, but were compelled to learn English 
from which a creole dialect was computed. African influences survived 
among plantation slaves. Anancy stories breathe African life in Jamaica. 
The stories are of fish and reptiles, insects and animals, but each a comment 
on life seen through the eyes of people reaching maturity through humilia- 
tions and sorrows, and passing judgement on the society in which they were 
forced to live in an alien land. Anancy ts the principal character of all the 
fascinating stories. He came with the slaves as a stowaway. 

Tf his place in modern Jamaica is less secure because of the impact of new 
folkways, folk music and a literature developed by Jamaican intellectuals 
for a proud people, and because of the better standards of education, Anancy 
remains supreme among his people with whom he came in bitter days. 

Slavery in Jamaica had a simple beginning as the suggestion of the priest, 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, companion of Columbus, to replace the Arawak 
Indian population, exterminated by the colonists, by the importation of 
negroes. Charles V of Spain in 1518 granted an Asiento, or royal licence, to 
import into the West Indies 4,000 African negroes. Nations contended for 
the possession of the Asiento until it was finally ignored in the competition 
for the supply of slaves, and different nations made treaties with African 
kings for the sale of slaves. Once started, the slave trade expanded, and as 
late as 1881 slaves were sold into America. With the slaves went two other 
characters into the New World, Brer Rabbit to America and Brer Anancy 
to Jamaica. Slaves in Jamaica did not easily accept their suppression, and in 
the few moments of leisure retained their identity in the dancing and singing 
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and telling of Anancy stories as they gathered outside their uncomfortable 
huts. In the folk stories of Anancy, slaves expressed their longing for home 
while Brer Anancy adapted himself to new ways of life in Jamaica. 

To the African origin of Jamaican Anancy stories were added themes 
from European sources but basically Anancy stories are African, and most 
likely associated with the Ashanti people and not with the Bantu tribes. 
Anancy is a spider, and the spider has no place in Bantu folklore; while the 
Ashanti word for spider is Anancy. Brer Rabbit, cousin of Brer Anancy, is 
the chief character of Bantu folklore and he became domiciled in America, 
but both must have a common origin, probably in earlier animal stories. 
Brer Rabbit in America remained a rabbit, but Brer Anancy became a 
Jamaican citizen assuming a human form while always remaining a spider. 

Many Jamaican staves were from the Gold Coast, now the Republic of 
Ghana, people with an ancient culture and highly developed forms of art 
which included stories of Brer Anancy. These slaves, despite their inde- 
pendence, were highly valued in Jamaica and included Fanti and Ashanti 
people. Among these slaves were leaders of rebellion and to discourage 
their introduction the Jamaica House of Assembly in 1765 suggested a tax 
of £10 on each Coromantee slave, so known, not from ethnic designation, 
but because of having been shipped from the port of Cormantine, where the 
first English interest was established in 1631. But slaves of courage and 
strength were desired and Gold Coast slaves were imported until it was 
cheaper to buy slaves in other parts of Africa. With slaves, making the 
dreadful Middle Passage, came ‘Brer Anancy through whom observations on 
the passing scene were made. The Middle Passage was a voyage of horror 
in which naked slaves, packed in discomfort, short of air, food and water, 
were shocked into submission before being sold at the end of the inhuman 
voyage. Brer Anancy, their link with the homeland, survived the passage. 

The inhuman treatment of slaves continued through the plantation system 
to supply the increasing demand for sugar in England. With the capture of 
Jamaica by England from the Spanish in 1655, the plantation system was 
extended and that needed more slaves. To domiciled negroes, children were 
born and in a few years the negro population far outnumbered the white by 
ten to one. Exiled slaves recounted Brer Anancy stories to their children as 
their birthright, though they knew not Africa, and Brer Anancy came to be 
the symbol of a nation intent on preserving its own identity. African folklore ° 
was transmitted in a new setting and became truly Jamaican, the link with 
Africa becoming dess important. 

A body of Jamaican folklore was formed around the exploits of Brer 
Anancy, the West African stowaway spider. A Ghana tradition says the 
human race was descended from the spider. Once the spider was worshipped 
as a god. With the decline of the god-myth, Anancy assumed a human 
shape, subject to moral lapses. With the destruction of the sacred element in 
the original stories, elements of superstition were introduced; hence the 
reason for the inclusion of witchcraft and superstition in some Anancy 
stories. 

. The semi-human Anancy was identified with his people. In West Africa 
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he goes to Freetown to buy gun and powder, and amulets from traders, but 
he has not reached the truly human status of his Jamaican existence. In 
Jamaican folklore Anancy is a man assuming the characteristics of a spider, 
and not the half-human spider of West Africa. Traces of his spider-origin 
persist, as when he runs to the top of a house to escape, or suspends himself 
by a thread. Anancy’s character has developed over two centuries in Jamaica 
and at the beginning was made to express bitterness to Backra, as the white 
man was known. Anancy makes no claim to goodness or honesty. Deceit is 
commendable. Personal gain is won by craftiness and cunning. He excels in 
treachery. All characteristics slaves thought they saw in the white man. Only 
rarely is Brer Anancy outwitted, but then with disastrous results, as when 
Brer Monkey is too clever for him. He may not be as commendable as Brer 
Rabbit, but Anancy more faithfully reflects the surroundings to which he 
adapted himself, and justice is done when he is caught in the web of his 
own deceit. 

In Jamaican folklore there are other auxiliary characters to support the 
principal Anancy, but always in subsidiary roles. Many animals have their 
parts to play: Horse, Puss, Cow, Hog, Hawk, John Crow, Shark, Mullet, 
all indigenous to Jamaica, and Lion, Tiger, Monkey, which indicate an 
African background, but without Brer Anancy there would be no plot, 
indeed, no stories. The stories are of the material things of life, and are not 
moral tales. The adventures of birds and beasts endowed with speech, given 
human characteristics while remaining animals. There are no spiritual 
attainments, merely human activities, as when Brer Anancy hires himself to 
Backra, Shark invites friends to dinner, Mrs. Anancy prepares food for 
guests, Monkey parades in fancy dress. Brer Rabbit has only a minor place 
in this company, in which Brer Monkey alone, among the lesser characters, 
excels when he occasionally brings Anancy to disgrace. Jamaican domestic 
animals are more vitally alive with interest than the minor African characters, 
except Monkey. The artifice in which animals are placed in impossible 
situations must be granted with the reminder that the origin is prehistoric, of 
the time when man and animals lived side by side; hence there is no surprise 
that animals speak and act like humans. 

These are stories of worth in which are the deposits of time and the yearn- 
ings of enslaved people for freedom. The kindly and generous Jamaicans hid 
their good qualities and developed the character of Brer Anancy, their 
popular hero, giving him many imperfections of a rude person lacking 
courtesies and foresight, always selfishly indulging his own greed, improv- 
ident, a boaster, a liar, ungrateful to benefactors, hasty in judgement, never 
repaying kindness. Indeed, Anancy is a vain, conceited, self-confident 
boaster, living in idleness, but these were expressions of character the slave 
had seen in his world, dominated completely by white masters who enslaved 
defenceless people. 

Anancy stories are no longer a vital feature of Jamaican communications. 
Education has made a literate people, and the Church an enlightened nation, 
sponsoring new forms of art and literature. Interest in folklore stories may 
be academic, but a complete surrender would be a national loss. Anancy 
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was identified with past generations and an embodiment of their hopes and 
fears. He was fellow companion in the daily journey, each of his stories a 
slice of life, a recital of one experience to fit into the pattern of life into 
which all experiences were finally gathered. No one story contains the whole. 

My introduction to Brer Anancy was by a group of Jamaican story tellers 
who each related fascinating stories of the escapades and exploits of a 
popular hero in the ideal setting of Jamaican moonlight. Nearby was tropical 
undergrowth in a glen studded with firefly, and the silence of the night broken 
by sounds and calls of night insects. It was a natural setting and it would 
have been no surprise to see the Anancy characters take shape and join the 
assembled company. Each story ended with the one word, ‘Jackmandora’, 
which, translated, means that the story was not intended as a reflection on 
listening friends! 
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are futile; a gesture such as the Poor People’s Campaign in Washington, for 
example, with its rural, southern, religious flavour is undoubtedly the last 
effort of that genre that will be seen. The overall result can only be a worsen- 
ing situation. 

It is easy in cool detachment to call for the alleviation of the causes of 
disturbance; the residents of the ghetto know that nothing substantial is 
going to be done. It is easy, too, to insist piously upon the maintenance of 
order; Negroes know that the white community’s obsession with stability 
keeps them in subjection. Black rebellion will cease only when white people 
use their power not to repress a minority but come to terms seriously with 
massive injustice of their own creation. In the meantime there are black men 
with literally nothing to lose whose rage at their powerlessness will continue 
to break out spontaneously in symbolic acts of revolution, rebellion, and 
self-liberation. 


[Dr. Richard Newman is a member of the academic staff of the Depart- 
ment of Human Relations, Boston University, United States of America.] 
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THE SOLITARY MR. OTTLIK 


by Paul Tabori 


ANY years ago I tried to define the position of writers whose 

medium is one of the lesser languages as captives ‘in a glass prison’. 

If you write in Flemish or Finnish, in Basque or Romanian, you 
are able to look out into the world of the great tongues, the major literatures 
and you can be seen, but seldom heard. And you carry your prison with 
you wherever you go. Unlike the musician or the painter, your means of 
expression are severely limited. Some of us have made the transition— 
whether successfully or not, is not for me to say—but in the process we 
have certainly lost something: the deeper roots, the basic associations, the 
elegance and flexibility of rhythm and inflection. Nor does translation 
help very much. Those who speak and read Japanese or Hungarian, 
readily, are seldom great writers since for every Arthur Whaley or Scott 
Moncrieff there are thousands of honest but pedestrian artisans. At the 
same time within the smaller nations the most outstanding writers are not 
ashamed or reluctant to be translators; and the Germans had at least some 
justification when they spoke of ‘unser Shakespeare’. In most of these 
countries the great classics are translated again for each generation and 
are given fresh life: this happens seldom enough with an Egyptian or 
Polish author. 


All this is a round-about way of presenting an alibi and somewhat special 
pleading. I feel like counsel who has to produce his evidence in a 
language which the jury does not speak; I must ask to be taken on trust. 
Also, I must plead a certain bias: for Géza Ottlik, the Hungarian novelist, 
short story writer and translator, has been a friend of mine for over thirty 
years and I have as great an admiration for his personal integrity and 
single-minded idealism as for his literary achievements. 


He was born in May, 1912, in Budapest and graduated at the age of 
twenty-three as a teacher of physics and mathematics, a profession he 
never followed. He came from an old family of landed gentry, and both his 
origins and his upbringing should have conditioned his political attitude 
as conservative and traditional. His first stories were published at eighteen in 
the review Napkelet (Sunrise) which was a Catholic and rather reactionary 
publication, strongly supported by the Establishment and edited by Cecile 
Tormay, a lady whose character and attitudes resembled those of Edith 
Sitwell, though she was a novelist not a poet. Yet Ottlik disassociated 
himself at once from even the most tenuous connection with the right; as 
a liberal and a Hungarian patriot whose intellectual and literary inspiration 
was the West, as the Fascist and Nazi menace rose in Central Europe, he 
became an early member of the Magyar resistance. This was a very small and 
very select group, for anti-Semitism and revisionism, the two main planks of 
the Hungarian conservative and sometimes semi-Fascist governments had a 
strong appeal to the majority of Hungarian writers and intellectuals, unless 
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they were Jews. Ottlik, a Gentile, was deeply imbued with the distrust of 
all authority and a hatred of totalitarian regimes. From 1939 onwards, when 
he began his full-time literary career, he contributed mostly to the organs 
of this small but extremely articulate and courageous resistance. One of 
them was West, the leading Hungarian literary review which had been the 
centre of the remarkable Hungarian renaissance that began around 1910; 
and when the West was suppressed, to others of the same tendency. He 
wrote short stories, book and drama-reviews and began what became a 
remarkable series of translations from German, French and English. 


The spiritual, intellectual resistance to the increasing Nazi pressure soon 
proved to be futile and impossible. Hungary became Hitler’s ally, partly 
because Hitler helped her to regain some of the territories she had lost in 
the Treaty of Trianon after the First World War and partly because her 
rulers believed in Nazi victory. German pressure increased steadily and a 
series of anti-Jewish laws were passed, culminating during 1944 in the 
deportation and virtual extermination of Hungarian Jewry. Ottlik and his 
friends worked tirelessly to save lives, to sabotage the German war effort, 
to hide Jews and anti-Nazis from the Gestapo and from the equally ruthless 
Hungarian Nazis. For a couple of years this was his main preoccupation. 
He lived through the long and devastating siege of Budapest which inspired 
some of his finest stories. After the war he resumed his writing-career; for 
a short time he was one of the editors of the Hungarian Radio and wrote 
a series of twenty programmes about Hungarian literature between the two 
world wars. In 1945 he was elected Secretary of the Hungarian P.E.N. 
Club and filled this post until 1957. But for most of his life he has been a 
solitary and even isolated man; by no means a dweller in an ivory tower 
(and most ivory towers have been, in any case, shattered by the war and 
its aftermath in Europe) but a writer who refused to serve any ideology, 
to obey any outside pressure or influence but always remained true to his 
inner daimon, his own talent. In a country where all means of expression 
are centralised, where press, publishing, radio, films, television are all state- 
owned, such a position is an immensely difficult one. That Ottlik has never 
compromised and agreed to serve his own time and his own environment 
is a proof of his courage, but also of the strength of his talent, the force 
of his convictions that provide him with the moral and intellectual support 
for his lonely and often embattled stand. 


For us in the so-called ‘free world’ (which also has its pressures, its 
censors, its bureaucratic idiocies and insinuating bribes) it is not always 
easy to count our blessings compared with countries in which the demands 
for the artist and the writer to be constantly and publicly engaged are 
backed by the full authority of the state. These demands might change, 
might be presented less or more forcefully but they never completely 
cease. For the resolutely non-engaged man, or the writer engaged to the 
pursuit of preoccupations and ideas disliked by the ‘Powers That Be’, 
creative work under such circumstances is, if not impossible, immensely 
difficult. 

Ottlik’s work must be judged by keeping ali this in mind. The two 
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volumes he has published in the last decade consist of short stories 
(‘Cardsharps’, 1941 and ‘Roofs at Dawn’, 1957, a short novel and 
some stories) and a single novel, School at the Frontier (1959). He is now 
at work on what may be possibly a series of novels under the collective 
title, Buda, the hilly, historic Western half of the Hungarian capital. A 
slow, painstaking, often setf-doubting writer, his masters have been 
Flaubert and Proust. Some of his hostile critics in Hungary have called 
him an existentialist; a label that does not fit him at all. He is concerned 
with the human condition, like Malraux; in his novel there may be some 
correspondences with Musil; but his deepest inspiration is with the British 
and American writers of to-day, with Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene, 
with James Joyce and E. M. Forster. 

School at the Frontier is set on the border between Hungary and Austria, 
in a small town that has been for centuries a much-besieged outpost of the 
Christian West against the recurrent Turkish tidal wave. It is the story of 
a military academy, a kind of preparatory school for the Hungarian 
Sandhurst or West Point. The time is between the two wars when the 
right-wing Horthy regime of Hungary was moving inexorably towards the 
tragedy of total collapse. In some ways it is a regular school-tale and the 
admirers of Stalky & Co. would find much that is familiar in its often 
very amusing and sometimes tragic pranks and escapades, in the innocent 
or ribald adolescent practical jokes. At the same time, this being Central 
Europe and the sunset of a whole era, it represents far more: a psychological 
portrait in depth of a whole society. The boys who are sent to this school 
on the frontier all belong to the upper middle class or the top-heavy 
Hungarian aristocracy. Their training is deliberately harsh and sometimes 
inhuman; they are learning discipline and obedience through cruelty because 
this is the training the future masters, the ruling class of a semi-feudal 
country must have. It is an atmosphere, a microcosm which I have known 
briefly myself for I spent a year in the Hungarian army about the same time 
or a little later. We were being trained as future officers of the Hungarian 
signal-corps which did not hinder the “Powers That Be’ from equipping us 
with heavy cavalry sabres and teaching us the officers’ duelling-code, 
neither of them much use in cryptography or electronic communications. 
Our officers were either sadists or ‘knaves; they stole most of the mess- 
money and even the horses went hungry. At the same time they preached 
fervent patriotism and the code of a class that was doomed to early 
extinction. 


Ottlik does not pass any moral judgements; he shows through a superb 
narrative talent and a masterly craft of characterisation the psychological 
and physical terror that rules within the walls of the school, a terror to 
which his adolescents are subjected without any defence or hope of redress. 
Its power naturally corrupts until they accept the nightmare world they 
inhabit as the only possible, the only natural one. 


School at the Frontier has been published in France, Germany and the 
United States and evidently has managed to pierce the walls of the ‘glass’ 
prison, establish communication between an isolated, lonely writer and the 
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critics and readers of major literatures. ‘It will become without doubt 
one of the classics of adolescence’ wrote the St. Louis Dispatch, while 
Le Monde pointed out: ‘The title has a symbolic significance; countries, 
generations, human situations are divided by frontiers, and so are individual 
lives. This is, briefly, the subject of this fine, grim novel and in the back- 
ground we catch in flagranti the dark and menacing presence of a society 
that is always ready to pounce in order to crush and flatten the individuals 
at its mercy.’ Swiss critics spoke of ‘a masterly depiction of a world... 
pointing beyond its limits, presenting the “‘mysterious power of under- 
standing” and the freedom of which no one can be robbed against his 
wil’. A Zurich paper added: ‘The terrible experiences of our century 
have poured into his book and the school could serve as a model of all 
tyrannies that turn human beings inhuman because it tries to penetrate even 
into the “most hidden structure of the soul”. But there is a reaction to 
solitude, to the world of twisted relations and of evil . . . and it is this 
absolute knowledge and the strength it contains that set Ottlik’s novel 
apart from Western novels dealing with a similar subject that recognise 
only the destructive structures of existence as reality...’ 


For Ottlik is basically an optimist, though a cautious and realistic one. 
Perhaps he had to be in order to survive, not merely physically but 
intellectually. During the Stalinist years, the isolation of writers who refused 
to serve the oppressive regime was complete and shattering. It needs a 
particularly robust spirit to survive long years of ostracism during which 
not a single line of one’s work is printed or broadcast and one’s very name 
is erased from the public’s consciousness. During these years Ottlik, like 
many others, turned to translation. He found in Dickens and Shaw, Evelyn 
Waugh and Hemingway, O’Neill and Giraudoux both sustenance and 
escape. But however brilliant these translations (and his anthologies of 
modern American literature were particularly successful) they could only be 
substitutes for his own work. It is only during the last few years that he 
has again been able to publish widely and to travel. He was a member of 
the first Hungarian writers’ delegation that came to England after the 1956 
Revolution; the weeks he spent in London in 1960 were something like a 
special boon, and he has since made several other visits. These were solitary 
journeys, for Ottlik dislikes to be bound by official programmes and 
collective duties. 


His volume of short stories, Roofs at Dawn, begins with a short novel set 
in the thirties, presenting the Bohemian, rootless and drifting generation 
that grew up between the two wars. Half of the stories are post-1945, 
invoking the holocaust that overtook Hungary but through very individual, 
wayward experiences, Of these, On the Quay is perhaps the most striking 
and impressive. It was translated into English about 1947 and was supposed 
to form part of a Hungarian short-story anthology which was unfortunately 
put aside. The late Desmond MacCarthy who read the whole manuscript 
found Ottlik’s story the only one that ‘communicated’, that was able’ to 
bridge the barriers between not only two languages but two entirely different 
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worlds of association and experience. 

Perhaps I can offer a short sample of Ottlik’s artful and delicately ironic 
style and thus Jessen the demand on the reader’s blind belief in his talent 
that I claimed earlier in this brief study. Here, then, is a little story which 
ends his volume Roofs at Dawn: 


THE LAST TALE 

Once upon a time there was an enchanted prince who was wooing a 
‘beautiful fairytale princess. But he could only win her if he first conquered 
the seven-headed dragon, built her a castle of -gold and diamonds and, 
having awakened the Sleeping Beauty who was walled-in most severely, 
would make her laugh. So at the cost of much toil, many adventures and 
heroic exploits, a good deal of travel and trouble, he killed the seven-headed 
dragon, built the gold-and-diamond castle and roused the Sleeping Beauty. 
And she smiled at him at once and so they were promptly wed. 

Then, when it was all over, they sat down facing each other and smiled. 

But a day passed and another and still another. Already the first one was 
very long because it had many hours and the hours had many minutes and 
the minutes lots of seconds. 

‘Well; what shall we do now?’ asked the prince. 

‘Now we are happy,” said his wife. 

‘Oh, of course.’ 

But three days later it was the princess who spoke, 

‘What are we doing now?’ she demanded. 

“Now we are happy,’ her husband said. 

‘But of course!’ 

Again they kept on smiling at each other for a day. Suddenly both 
got up. 

“Well now...’ 

‘I have an idea,’ said the prince. ‘Let me put you to sleep again and wall 
you up.’ 

‘Excellent! ’ 

‘STH pull down the gold-and-diamond castle and resurrect the seven- 
headed dragon. So T'I have something to build again and fight again.’ 

He set to at once. But this was no longer such a simple-matter. Neither 
toil nor heroic exploits, neither adventures nor coming-and-going helped 
him to pull down the castle. Nor was he able to replace the seven severed 
heads of the dragon. And it was quite impossible to put the princess to 
sleep or build a wall around her. The days passed and turned into months 
and short years and thus they struggled. 

They are still alive; unless they be dead. 
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A PRESENTMENT OF ENGLISHRY 
by Dr. J. H. Grainger 


T has been said that in the Russian novel the central character is often 

Russia herself. The English novelist has for very good reasons usually 

steered well clear of so large a theme as his country’s destiny. Yet there is 
at least one novel in which England and the English fate in history are 
central. For not only was Ford Madox Ford’s declared subject in Parade’s 
End,} ‘the public events of a decade’ (from about 1912 onwards); not only 
was it his intention to render in terms of life, ‘the vibration of life’, what he 
felt to be a period of moral and political degeneracy; he was also at pains to 
invent a central character whose inner being would reflect a kind of pristine 
Englishry. 

Ford had dreamt, so he tells us, ‘of writing an immense novel in which all 
the characters should be great masses of people or interests. You would have 
Interest A, remorselessly and under the stress of blind necessities, slowly or 
cataclysmically overwhelming Interest Z without the attraction of sympathy 
for a picturesque or upright individual’. But he found that he could not 
dispense with ‘the old device of a world seen through the eyes of a central 
observer’. 

In The New Machiavelli, H. G. Wells had given this role to a leading 
politician. But for Ford the kind of criticism levelled by a fabricated poli- 
tician would have been too polemical, would have had too much content; 
the range of reflection would have been too narrow. Moreover, a practising 
politician would have too much to do; he might appeal to symbols but in 
himself credibly symbolise very little. 

Ford was interested in political movements—he had been well acquainted 
with the Jeft—and excited by ascents to power, but it was not his mind to 
have a new man, emergent and radical, as his central character. While he 
could, within his own aesthetic, find John Bright beautiful ‘in a pink and 
white way’ and even Ramsay MacDonald ‘too good to be true’, his pre- 
dilections were for establishments, His Britannic Majesty’s Army, Pomp, 
Banners and Divine Rights. Ford’s England was not emergent. He detested 
Lloyd George. 

Like Yeats, Pound and Eliot, he saw in the new politics a threat to 
language. Commerce and communications were corrupting public life and 
dissolving the English character. Ford was disturbed by the vulnerability of 
liberalism, its inability to choose, to discriminate, by the way in which its 
forms were open to exploitation by either demagogues or ‘calculators’. He 
was critical of a society incapable of sustaining the artist, in which the self- 
directing spirit disrupted order and ceremony. 

His theme was ‘the world as it culminated in the war’—to be ‘done’ 
through the language of a representative figure. A sympathetic centre, a kind 
of Waverley, bridging conflicting interests, old and new, or one who merely 
stood there and commented in humane incomprehension like Conrad’s 
observer and narrator in Under Western Eyes, would not do. However much 
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he might, according to his aesthetic creed, claim detachment, Ford was not 
neutral. Henry James might, as Eliot said, have ‘a mind so fine no idea 
could violate it’. Ford had his preferences and they are there in the novel in 
his central observer. 

The chosen symbolic presence in Parade’s End is Christopher Tietjens, an 
English Tory gentleman in adversity. Yet neither gentility nor Toryism was 
enough. There were probably too many novelists already at work in the 
*twenties—admittedly at a much lower level of sensibility and technique than 
Ford’s—celebrating the fortitude of the displaced officer and gentleman, 
standfast in a world he never made. To place at the centre of things an 
English gentleman performing his Christian duties, cherishing his own 
integrity, ‘perfuming the air like Madonna lilies’ while the mores decayed, 
would have been to invite artistic disaster. 

Ford did not wish merely to commemorate endurance: his aim was also 
to convey the changing times allusively through a critical intelligence—rooted 
in the English past. The central figure must have character, and character in 
the sense of standing to one’s character implies some cutting off of messages 
from outside. But with what might be called this necessary obtuseness he 
must also possess mind and sensibility to know what was going on around 
him. He would not be one who gives ‘failing attention to the outside world’; 
he would know how the world worked and yet count himself out. 

Tietjens is therefore more than North-country gentry. He is also a perm- 
anent official in a first-class government office, a member of the ruling class, 
‘authoritative, cynical, instructed in the ways of mankind’: one of those who, 
under the political rule of Liberals or Conservatives, are the real custodians 
of the national tradition. He is the enemy of the specious: sceptical of the 
clichés of what others call experience. His boots are heavily welted; he is 
blond, huge, passionate—even sentimental—yet composed. There is nothing 
showy about him: he has character but no style. 

He is the kind of man portrayed in the more discerning studies of the 
higher civil service:? ‘not artist: not soldier: not bureaucrat: not certainly 
indispensable anywhere: apparently not even sound in the eyes of these 
dim-minded specialists... . An exact observer ...’. As a statistician in a 
public office he yet remains the gifted amateur, capable of penetrating the 
professional knowledge of others: he knows about horses and guns, insur- 
ance and population. For with the hard mind there is an encyclopaedic 
memory which ‘picks up useless facts as silver after you have polished it 
picks up sulphur vapour; and tarnishes! It arranges the useless facts in 
obsolescent patterns and makes Toryism out of them...’. 

Tietjens is not, then, the Tory publicly smiling, but the Tory recalcitrant, 
not one of ‘the stupid party’ but one holding discredited opinions. Unlike the 
attentiste higher civil servant he will not ‘bow before any wisdom whose 
mouth is loud enough’.} It is a Toryism dead but for Tietjens. Unillusioned, 
he nevertheless lives by images and cadences from past centuries—from 
George Herbert’s Bemerton and Gilbert White’s Selborne. England is a 
series of quotations, a list of country names, a language long corrupted. 

What brings Tietjens to ruin is indeed his candour, his precision, his refusal 
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to say more than is necessary, the padlock on his mind. He will not make 
claims: in a world becoming competitive he will not compete because he 
does not like beating people. His perversity is underlined by his generosity: 
his willingness to give but not to lend; his resistance to luxury: ‘I loathe 
your whole beastly buttered toast, mutton-chopped, carpet-slippered, rum- 
negused comfort ...’. 

Parade’s End is a deeply political novel. Yet Tietjens is not, except in the 
sense that his private life becomes a matter of public curiosity, a public man. 
There is no real penetration of the public world of assemblies and committee 
rooms, ‘no boring through hard boards’. There are some Edwardian golfing 
politicians, some suffragettes, a walk with a permanent secretary through 
Whitehall, but {little more. There is more of the orderly room (which Ford 
knew well) than the bureau. The world of government is conveyed, but it 
is not ‘done’. There is a ‘literary’ distaste for the back-alleys of power: 

‘You look at a dozen men, each of them not by any means detestable and not 
uninteresting: for each of them would have technical details of their affairs to 
impart: you formed them into a Government or a club, and at once, with 
oppressions, inaccuracies, gossip, backbiting, lying, corruption and vileness, 
you had the combination of wolf, tiger, weasel and louse-covered ape that was 
human society.’ 

The politicians and bureaucrats are remote: the clever embusqués who 
have avoided military service. They are the ‘cynically carefree intriguers in 
the long corridors’, who misuse the statistics of better men and make phrases 
out of human agony. 

A man on the make like Tietjens’ colleague and friend, MacMaster, 
cannot afford integrity. He has his game to play and that game keeps him 
‘amongst the officially influential, the semi-official and the officially accredit- 
ed’. And there is nothing to be done about those who rule. In his memoirs, 
Ford was to write that he never thought that any slingstones of his would 
do other than ‘rebound like peas from the brazen brow of Dai Bach’. 

Tietjens lives a quiet life. Yet he is observed and relentlessly harassed. His 
unorthodoxy is seen as immorality; his generosity is interpreted as weakness. 
Because he is honest he is calumniated. Because he is impenetrable he is 
betrayed or wronged by wife, friends and commanding officer, loses irrecov- 
erable ground in his first-class office. Because, despite his ‘mealsacks’ build, 
his opinions are angular and he is seen as a brilliant man who will ruin the 
country. 

The domestic embroilment, the unfortunate marriage to the actively 
maleficent Sybil Sattherthwaite was necessary as the ‘permanent shackle 
and ball’ to keep Tietjens in tribulation; to provoke him to reflection in 
‘strong situations’; to prevent his attaining detachment, his ascending into 
Anglican sainthood. His must be ‘the hardest human luck’. 

And so his cheques are returned; he resigns from his club; shell-shock 
undermines his impeccable memory; his omniscience goes; and the ambition 
which should have come to him in time as a member of his class never does; 
the war extinguishes feeding and there is no glory. Ford piles it om: like 
Sybil he whips the dying bulldog. And because he remains beleaguered 
within his own character, Tietjens has to admit that he has become ‘dull- 
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minded, heavy, ruined and so calummniated that at times he believed in his 
own infamy ...’. 

Nothing was further from Ford’s intention than pedagogy. In England 
and the English he had expressed distaste for all gists of the matter for 
‘forcing pages of sound theory into dull memories’. Tietjens, as a symbol of 
England, has been considered too ponderously literary, too laboriously 
synthesised from an idiosyncratic reading of English history and literature, 
too didactically conceived. But for Ford an Englishman may in fact be 
deliberately fashioned. To be English is to choose to be so: 

‘In electing to be peculiarly English in habits and as much of his temperament 
as he could control—for, although no man may choose the land of his birth 
or his ancestry, he can, if he have industry and determination, so watch over 
himself as materially to modify his automatic habits—Tietjens had quite ad- 


visedly and of set purpose adopted a habit of behaviour that he considered the 
best in the world for the normal life.’ 


The origin of Tietjens’ great estate at Groby—a gift from William III to 
an old soldier—and the Dutch name are significant. There is nothing racial, 
Anglo-Saxon, about Ford’s conception of Englishry. For him, half-German 
and strongly Francophile, England had been ‘a harbourage upon the west- 
ward road’ populated by those ‘descended from the rogues of a sanctuary’. 
It was the country which had perfected ‘the rule of thumb system by which 
men may live together in large masses’. It was a place where one might lie 
inert in safety, in ‘the surface calm that should distinguish the atmosphere 
of men when they are together’. 

England, then, may be seen as a country of unused powers, a country to 
be rediscovered once its empire and wealth have gone. It is worldly wise but 
at once unwary and indolent. It is likely to have its gentleman’s overdraft 
credit curtailed, to fall into the hands of bankers, to be forced to resign from 
its expensive clubs, to be painfully taught the virtues of frugality. Like 
Tietjens it suffers because it will not compete, because it does not like beat- 
ing people. Like Tietjens England is fated to become an unknown green 
island: to attain quiet through renouncing responsibilities: to proceed from 
the uneasy state of homo duplex to the peace of homo simplex. 

What Ford says through Tietjens is that ‘success or failure have nothing 
to do with the credit of a story. And a consideration of the virtues of 
humanity does not omit the other side. If we lose they win. If success is 
necessary to your idea of virtue—virtus—they then provide the success 
instead of ourselves. But the thing is to be able to stick to the integrity of 
your character . . . °. It is not the man or the pristine country that is wrong 
but the times. ; 

This is why Tietjens, built as he is out of ‘mealsacks’, an enormous dis- 
placed rural dean, seems to carry more weight and esoteric learning than he 
needs. If he is to be set against the grain of his times, he has to be consider- 
able enough to carry conviction. For he is not a world-historical individual, 
one who, in Lucacs’s words, ‘storms with fateful determination towards his 
goal’, but one who begins by contending quietly with history and ends by 
living down a predicament. He had to remain at the centre while the times 
washed round him. 
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There is in him none of the brittle assurance, the splendid lightness of his 
commanding officer, General Campion: ‘Very thin, graceful and gay with 
his scarlet gilt oak-leaves, and ribbons, of which he had many, the general 
was stepping attractively over the sil of the door, talking backwards over 
his shoulder, to someone outside. So, in the old days, Gods had descended! ’. 

There has been a recent revival of interest in the politics of literary men 
and the dangers of directly transferring moral and aesthetic values into 
politics have been heavily, perhaps too heavily, stressed.+ Yet the illiberalism 
of Yeats, Pound, Eliot and Lawrence is clear enough: each in his singular 
way was a poet on the side of power. How illiberal is Ford with his aesthetic 
central vision of Englishry? How close is Parade’s End to being an allegory 
with a prescriptive message? 

Parade’s End is a novel not an allegory because of Tietjens’ character and 
the nature of his vision. Tietjens is confessedly a committed man: he lives 
by his ideas and those ideas are all of a piece. It would be possible to render 
them neatly and succinctly for the D.N.B. or a Times newspaper obituary. 
Rôle and location may shift but his character does not change. In it, there 
are none of those ambiguities which critics labour to discover. Yet he has 
autonomy. He is not predictable. There are surely few characters in modern 
fiction who stir more interest in what they do or fail to do next. He cannot 
be placed within E. M. Forster’s category of ‘flat’ characters, as a ‘humour’, 
a ‘type constructed out of a single idea or quality’. The novel is made out 
of the contours of Tietjens’ complexity. Despite the cumbrousness of Tiet- 
jens, his failure to disintegrate (disintegration is commonly a richer theme 
than coherence for the novelist), despite the permeation of the whole exhaust- 
ing embroilment by one single sensibility, Ford is successful with a subject 
that was in his own time—apart from the remarkable achievements of 
Conrad—becoming less tractable to art: moral fortitude, especially English 
fortitude. 

Ford leaves this central character with his strength unused, values and 
character intact and spirit free. Tietjens has the freedom to choose to be a 
good man. When the times are bad and civic virtue at a discount, a man can 
neither rule well nor be a good citizen. Tietjens has no wish either to test 
himself in society or ‘to bring the world under a rule’. A good man in society 
will only do harm. Goodness is only possible to those who renounce place 
and function and start again. Not to give way to the mores is virtue. 

A politician like Machiavelli or a Bolingbroke writing in adversity on the 
corruption of the age might seek national resurgence through a lion-and-fox 
prince or a patriot king. Ford, too, lived through hard times, out of touch 
and out of favour, but even if he had thought the renewal of civic virtue and 
political energy possible, he could not, as a novelist, prescribe them. From a 
sense of a past Ford shapes, not an ideology, a programme, but a tempera- 
ment. At no point can it be said that the moral imagination is overloaded 
with intention. There is no exhortation to act. If Tietjens gives a meaning to 
history it is a private one, so nuanced and idosyncratic that it is easily 
absorbed into the human experience which is a novelist’s element. 

As exercised by Tietjens, the conservative imagination gives a moral 
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reference but no prescription; does not require him to tell his age what is 
wanted. In its concreteness, its aversion to converting visions into politics, 
its subjective cultivation of history, such an imagination is more likely to be 
compatible with the form of the novel than that of the radical or rationalist, 
so productive of ideas and guides to action. Nothing is harder to absorb 
into the novel than political abstractions or what Irving Howe in Politics and 
the Novel has called ‘the hard pellets of ideology’. Nothing is more likely to 
make the inner tensions of the novel irrelevant, to deprive its character of 
autonomy. 

There were other writers—as diverse as C. E. Montague and D. H. Law- 
rence—who believed that the virtue went out of English politics during the 
first world war. Lawrence’s insights especially into the dissociation of the 
imaginative vision and politics and the capitulation of the old political 
society in 1916-17, though strictly as uninformed as those of Ford, are acute 
enough. But Ford remains truer to the spirit of the place. There is nothing 
apocalyptic about Tietjens’ withdrawal from society; he is liberated by 
degrees. Ford senses more clearly than Lawrence the resistance of England 
to transformation, to those who would make something out of her. There is 
no destiny to divine: “Heaven knew, we did not want a preposterous drum 
beating such as the Elizabethans produced—and received. Like lions at 
a fair...’ 


1The tetralogy comprising Some Do Not (1924), No More Parades gea, A Man 
Could Stand Up (1926), The Last Post (1928). Some critics would say that the 
tetralogy is more truly a trilogy. For Graham Greene The Last Post is ‘a disaster 
which delayed the appreciation of Parade's End’, John A. Meixner in Ford 
Madox Ford’s Novels (1962) considers The Last Post ‘a sentimental indulgence’. 
Ford himself seems to have thought the same. 

32Cf. H. E. Dale, The Higher Civil Service in Great Britain (1941), and C, H. Sisson, 
The Spirit of British Administration (1959), It would be difficult to find a Tietjens in 
the contemporary civil service but Dale writes of ‘a group, small and tending to 
become less: the sons of opulent and aristocratic es, educated nearly always 
at one of the great boarding schools and at Oxford or Cambridge. They are bound 
to be exceptional both in brains and character: for otherwise they would never 
succeed in competition with picked men and women who have strong economic 
motives for effort’. Dale sees them drawn in by ‘the governing motive’ and ‘the 
desire to do solid work for the country without the distasteful concessions which a 
more public life demands’. 

3 Sisson, op. cit. p. 23. 

4 John Harrison, The Reactionaries (1966) 
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by Neville Braybrooke 


A study of St. Theresa’s THE INTERIOR CASTLE and 
Franz Kafka’s THE CASTLE 


OTH St. Theresa and Franz Kafka in The Interior Castle and The 
Beas explore the geography of the soul. The first is a sixteenth 
century spiritual treatise cast in the form of an allegory, the second a 
modern novel. In each case, a failure to pursue these terms as definitions 
has led to a good deal of confused critical comment. 

St. Theresa begins: ‘While I was beseeching our Lord today that he 
would speak through me, since I could find nothing to say end had no 
idea how to begin to carry out the obligation laid upon me by obedience, 
a thought occurred to me which I will now set down, in order to have 
some foundation on which to build. I began to think of the soul as if it 
were a castle made of a single diamond or of a very clear crystal, in 
which there are many rooms, just as in Heaven there are many mansions...” 
‘These words say exactly what the writer means them to; she is preparing 
the way to elaborate her image of the soul as a castle, just as St. Augustine 
referred to Heaven as a city, or Bunyan to some of the landmarks on the 
way to the Celestial City as Doubting Castle and the Slough of Despond. 
Each example shows the language to be that of personal comparison— 
although, whereas the soul is a castle for St. Theresa, for Bunyan Doubting 
Castle is the citadel of the Giant Despair. 

In contrast, Kafka’s approach to his castle is quite different. He is not 
concerned with comparisons, and in one passage in his diaries he records 
that metaphors were one of the things which made him nearly despair 
of being a writer. K., the central character in The Castle, makes a journey 
somewhat similar to Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress; yet it is not symbolic 
but a literal journey. Something happens to him in the course of the 
novel, something of which the novelist makes the reader quite aware, and 
yet it is something of which K. himself remains quite unaware during the 
time that it is happening. For Kafka the narrator should never be 
confused with K. his main protagonist, since there are continual hints that 
the author has a foreknowledge of his character which of course his 
character cannot have—‘‘at least at the very outset”, as the narrator subtly 
puts it on one page. 

Now Kafka wanted words to mean exactly what they said; and some- 
times like a poet he wanted them to suggest two different things at one and 
the same time. “Out of weary blue eyes she looked at him, a transparent 
silk kerchief hung down to the middle of her forehead, the infant was 
asleep on her bosom. ‘Who are you?’ asked K., and disdainfully— 
whether contemptuous of K. or her own answer was not clear—she replied: 
‘A girl from the Castle’.”’” This is a precise reporting of what happened, 
and the reader, like K., must make up his mind whether the girl spoke 
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contemptuously of herself or to her questioner. For it is this continual 
sustained note of ambiguity, which is not so different from the religious 
conception of paradox, that distinguishes and yet makes similar the work 
of St. Theresa and Kafka. 

Kafka’s castle is not modelled on the actual Hradschin which towers over 
Prague, although there is no doubt that the novel’s whole conception of 
authority invested in a castle springs from the authority that was once 
invested in this medieval citadel from which proclamations used to be made 
by means of a speaking-tube. There is the telling passage in the novel, 
distinguishing between the medieval peasant to whom the Hradschin was 
an accepted part of his natural landscape and the modern peasant whom 
industrialisation has turned into a foreigner in his own native city. The 
extent to which K. feels cut off from both is emphasised when he says: 
“To the peasant I don’t belong and to the castle I don’t either, I suppose”. 
Yet for such pessimism he is rapped on the knuckles by the schoolmaster, 
and told: “Between the peasantry and the castle there is no difference”. 
. This is a line of thought which, as the book develops, bears a close 
resemblance to an echo from the Psalms: ‘How can we sing the Lord’s 
praise in an alien land?” Again as Max Brod, Kafka’s close friend, has 
pointed out: “It should never be forgotten that writing was for Franz a 
form of prayer”. 

Today, once more, the Hradschin is the seat of an alien power. Yet 
there have been happier times in its history when the peasantry have 
regarded it as a kind of omnipotent power; and it was this memory, I 
suggest, that lay at the back of Kafka’s mind when in creating his own 
castle for the purposes of his novel he decided also to make its function 
that of a seat of grace. However, he was careful that there should be 
no possible confusion between the magnificent fortress that guards Prague 
and his own fictional castle. “It was neither an old stronghold nor a new 
mansion, but a rambling pile consisting of innumerable small buildings 
closely packed together and of one or two storeys; if K. had not known 
that it was a castle he might have taken it for a little town. There was 
only one tower, as far as he could see, and whether it belonged to a dwelling 
house or a church he could not determine. Swarms of crows were circling 
it.” If there is ambiguity at this stage as to what role the castle is to play, 
the ambiguity is in the mind of K.; he is only aware at first of a hierarchy 
in the castle’s servants, a hierarchy that may be secular and perhaps 
bureaucratic, or ecclesiastical and perhaps celestial. Doubt drives him on 
unaware of what he may discover, since “man cannot live without an 
enduring faith in something indestructible within him”; at least, at the 
outset, that would seem the indirect purpose of the journey. Moreover, 
since revelation never comes by forcing, it is only at the moment when K. 
ceases to struggle, hands himself over as it would appear, that “other 
forces” take command of the situation: from then on his distrust of 
everyone tums to acceptance, his doubt of everything to faith. Now all 
this, unwittingly, has been brought about by one man’s relationship with 
a castle and its steff, a staff that is very strict in its observance that none 
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shall step out of their appointed place in the social structure. It might be 
stated that man asks what he wants of life and that life in turn ultimately 
gives him what is best for him. Certainly this is what befalls K., since there 
would seem to be benevolent forces at work on his journey whose presence 
he does not either accept or understand, but whose role resembles that of 
guardians. Some would add here the word angels—among them St. 
Theresa—although Kafka in recording the journey of a man from 
agnosticism to faith can find no word, or words, that are precise enough 
to express the nature of the transition; it simply occurs—and a reader is left 
remembering how after two thousand years the theologians are still arguing 
about a satisfactory definition of grace. Further, if such argument persists 
—and it was very much a subject of conversation in the circle in which 
Kafka moved—it is not surprising if he avoids any explicit use of the 
word; but even # he avoids any explicit use of the word, the fact of its 
existence as a reality is taken for granted. That is why he does not write 
allegorically and liken grace to the seat of a castle in the tradition of some 
of the early fathers and mystics, but presents instead a castle in a novel 
which acts as a seat of grace. 

St. Theresa had also been born in a fortress city that had known foreign 
invaders, and on journeys as a young girl when she rode home across the 
plain and the dust rose in clouds, so she had often been struck with the 
impression of her city as a castle built in air whose buttresses rested on 
faith. In Avila, as well as in Prague, lie the literal foundations of both The 
Interior Castle and The Castle. Yet whereas in the first book the city 
offered an image, in the second it served in suggesting a concept; again, 
whereas in the first a journey is undergone allegorically, in the second it 
takes place factually. 

On life’s journey a distinction is frequently drawn in which the Jew is 
regarded as a wanderer, the Christian as a pilgrim. Neither St. Theresa 
nor Kafka would have accepted this, since she would have said that all 
pilgrims were essentially wanderers, and he that all wanderers were 
essentially pilgrims; in the fineness of their distinctions would have met the 
overlapping of the Jewish and Christian religions. For, in both their 
letters and their works, a reader is made acutely conscious of how each 
religion had persecuted the other. Yet what was the meaning of 
Christianity, asked St. Theresa, if # allowed Jewry to be hounded down 
the corsos of Europe? Was not every human being a potential Christian 
in the broadest sense? And these questions perhaps met an answer when 
Kafka, equating the catacombs with the ghettoes, went on to emphasise how 
every human being was a Jew when he said of anti-semitism, “‘they beat the 
Jews and murder humanity”. The Castle is not, as some have supposed, a 
Zionist epic of a people searching for a promised home, nor does it offer, 
as others claim, solely a satire on bureaucracy. If such readings are possible 
than that is because, like The Interior Castle, it is a book that moves on 
numerous planes of existence. 

In this enquiry it might have proved a neat summing-up if I could have 
declared that Kafka in his wide reading had come across St. Theresa. But 
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only once have I heard this suggested—and that over ten years ago at a 
discussion group. In my subsequent researches I have found no confirma- 
tion for the authenticity of this suggestion and I must leave it as an open 
question of fact, as another ambiguity to tease the reader. Instead, I am 
forced back to the point at which I began—namely the geography of tho 
soul that the two books share. This is not to imply that they are maps 
(I am thinking of the maps that illustrators have provided for some editions 
of Pilgrim's Progress), or to say that when St, Theresa begins by likening 
the soul to a diamond she is saying that all souls are diamonds; that is 
merely her way of approach—and there is her saving clause for all her 
language of analogy, “as far as one can understand”. For man, as Kafka 
used to repeat, would cease to be man if he had full understanding; he 
would become another kind of being, and spiritual treatises such as those 
of the mystics, or novels such as his own about man and his relationship 
with God, would cease to be necessary. Kafka makes K. learn what St. 
Theresa always accepted—that life is not a muddle but a mystery. 

There is a sentence in the Talmud which reads: ‘We Jews yield our 
best, like olives, when we are crushed”. Whenever Kafka reached this 
place he would bow his head low; it was up to those who noticed the 
gesture, to decide whether it was one signifying respect or subservience.. ` 
In contrast, St. Theresa was fond of lifting up her head when giving praise 
to the Lord for olive-trees, remembering that Pauline reasoning by which 
Christians, compared with Israelites, belonged to “a wild olive-tree’” and 
who accordingly had been engrafted on to an old tree in order that their 
new life might take root through the ancient stem. Kafka’s recitation from 
the Talmud was for him a means of accepting and understanding the 
destiny of his people as laid upon them by Jehovah; St. Theresa’s recitation 
from the Scriptures was a means of giving and rendering thanks to Almighty 
God. For him the language of the olive-trees was allegory at one remove, 
whereas for her it was the language of reality; she accepted the graceful 
silver stems that rose from the terra cotta earth as a natural part of the 
Spanish landscape, whereas in Czech kitchens butter always took 
precedence over oil. Likewise, whereas the Hradschin is seen at one 
remove from the sprawling group of castle buildings to which K. makes his 
journey, St. Theresa, coming from a country proverbially famous for its 
castles, made hers an equivalent of the soul—a castle not built on this 
earth but in the air; and these, both literally and metaphorically, are the 
hardest of all to keep up. Her book is a triumph of sustained imagery and 
exactitude in words. Again in contrast, Kafka’s book is a work of the 
imagination, with a castle not set in the air but earthbound and surrounded 
by air. This is a vital distinction. For what a reader must do is first follow 
K.’s journey, seeing the castle through his eyes, and then on re-reading 
the story, he must try and forget the castle and concentrate more on that 
enveloping insubstantiality which seems so alive with mysterious birds 
(“swarms of crows”) and celestial presence (“other forces”). 
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ASPECTS OF FLEMISH ART 


Early Flemish Painting. Margaret Whinney. Faber and Faber. 70s. 
Rubens. Christopher White. Thames and Hudson. 35s. 

Now that the principle books of reference on Flemish are like Friedlaender, 
Panofsky and Wilenski are eather out of print or comparatively expensive, Dr. 
Whinney’s book is a welcome, addition to the available studies on this subject. 
‘The history of art in Flanders’, wrote Fromentin, ‘is capricious and reads 
pretty much like a romance; every moment the thread of the story is broken, 
then taken up again: we think the art of painting lost, scattered abroad on 
the highways of the world; but it is somehow like the Prodigal Son, who came 
back when no one was expecting him’. The field which Dr. Whinney has to 
cover ranges from the emergence of Campin and the Van Eycks, out of the 
mixture of the traditions of the illuminated manuscript painters and of the 
sculptors of the school of Claus Sluter at the Burgundian Court, right through 
to the Italian orientated masters of Antwerp in the early sixteenth century. 
The result is an admurably clear and incisive account of one of the most 
difficult, if most rewarding, periods in the history of European art. 

Dr. Whinney does not set out to be a controversialist, though she gives 
sensible resumés of questions on which controversy arises like the position 
of Hubert Van Eyck and the religious background of Hieronymus Bosch. Where 
she scores particularly, however, is ın placing the leading figures of the period 
in separate relief and in outhning the position and achievements of each of 
these against the general background of his time. She gives a sympathetic 
account of the originality of those ‘Flemish’ masters who originated north of 
the Meuse such as Dirk Bouts, Onwater and Geertgen tot Sin Jans and there is 
an excellent chapter on the strange, tormented genius of Hugo Van Der Goes. 
The first part of the book, which deals with the schools of Ghent, Bruges, 
Louvain, Malines and the other Flemish towns is fuller than the latter part 
which deals principalky with Antwerp; and it is a pity that in a work which 
sets out to cover the painting of the Low Countries between about 1420 and 
1530, Dr. Whinney was not able to find space to include Lucas Van Leyden 
and the Netherlandish artists of the early fifteenth century, who despite their 
obvious differences remained part of the common tradition that continued 
until political and relgious differences began to split the area in two in the 
second half of the century. As a general introduction to the art of the 
time, nevertheless, it would be hard to find a better book than this. 

The same warm praise can be given to Mr. White’s excellent short study of 
Rubens. It is one of the great curiosities of history that at a time when the 
City of Antwerp was already in decline it should “have thrown up the 
tremendous vitality and power of Rubens and his leading followers such as 
Jordaens and Van Dyck. Mr. White not only gives a sympathetic and revealing 
version of Ruben’s work but places him in the intellectual background of his 
age, an important feature for the understanding of a phenomenon who is not 
only one of the wonders of European artistic achievement but one of the 
most attractive and endearing of individual painters. 

ERNLE MONEY 
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TRACTS FOR OUR TIMES 


Relativity for Psychology. D. G. Garan. Philosophical Library, New York. 
$7.95. 


Cybernetics and Everyday Affairs. V. H. Brix. David Rendel Ltd. 30s. 
The Understanding of Dreams. Raymond de Becker. Allen and Unwin. 50s. 


Dr. Garan’s extraordinary book might well serve as a tract for our times, 
since it seeks to show that the absence of restriction, or excessive ‘self-realisa- 
tion’, leads to disorder and conflict. He applies the concept of relativity to 
psychology, where he argues that ‘normalcy’ is preserved mechanistically. His 
thesis is probably, in all its ramifications, too unorthodox to be generally 
accepted, but is a courageous original work. He devastatingly anatomisesa the 
failings of accepted psychiatry and psychology, but his conclusions that ‘modern 
psychiatry is fostermg rather than combating overadjustments which are the 
cause of all functional disorders’, and that, ‘actually, enforcement of negative 
emotions could cure all neuroses, since accumulated, deepening avoidance of 
such emotions is the cause of all disorders’, may well be thought to be over- 
inclusive. 

Perhaps it ıs better to accept this as a descriptive book, rather than as a 
totally new psycho-philosophy, and to admire its many insights. A hypo- 
chondriac, for example, has never been better delineated—‘He suffers concretely 
and painfully, as he intensely feels all the fears and pains which he has ex- 
aggeratedly strived to avoid or not to have.’ Dr. Garan amazingly extends his 
theories into many other disciplines—-metaphysical, sociological, economic, and 
religious ....In his world-view, ‘the main point is that the people do not want 
the hate towards others which grows into wars, persecution of minorities or 
political strife. The negativism here, unwanted as in all disorders, grows out of 
the exaggeration of positive releases’. 

Mr. Brix, more cautiously but none the less implacably, applies his scientific 
theory to the world at large. Donning his ‘cybernetic spectacles’, his. war-remedy 
formulates that, ‘those who are to make the major decisions in the world... 
need to understand that survival does not necessarily depend on military power, 
which tends to be self-destroying, but on flexibility and adaptability to change, 
as evinced by the self-steering systems of cybernetics, and this, in turn, devolves 
on the adequacy of information flow, both within the systems (nations) and 
between them’. 

In the area of psychology, Mr. Brix proffers an admirably clear exposition of 
the brain in terms of a computer, and a most satisfactory account of the trial- 
and-error nature of a baby’s learning process, in which the infant encounters a 
series of unknown ‘black boxes’. The minimising of anxiety through adequate 
information flow is his (well-accepted) panacea for perturbations of society. 
We may hope that, encouraged by the ‘feedback’, or response, to his book, Mr. 
Brix will, in turn, expand this preliminary essay. 

M. de Becker’s exhaustive and pleasurable book is a kind of Golden Bough 
of dreamland, and yet even here Wellsian ‘big-thinks’ about war and peace 
impinge—‘Events in history that are still inexplicable by any theory of con- 
scious motivation could also be the result of unconscious impulses, of a sort 
of immense collective dream. Might not history, with its burden of wars, 
revolutions, murders and irrationalities, be an immense “machination of the 
night”?’ His approach is qualifiedly psycho-analytical, frankly subjectively 
founded—‘E must still acknowledge my debt to dream analysis and its masters, 
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Freud and Jung, for giving me back my faith in life? He furnishes a far- 
reaching collection of classified dreams, and commentary thereon, together with 
a historical survey of the evolution of dream-interpretation. 


So, it seems, our tractarian triumvirate counsel that we must eschew over- 
adjustment ; communicate freely ; and ‘learn how to dream again’ if we are to 
face up successfully to the multifarious challenges of our times. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


PAIN AND POETRY 


Poems from Hospital. an Anthology. Ed. by Jean and Howard Sergeant. Allen 
and Unwin. 30s. 


The universal interest in doctors and the medical and nursing professions has 
been strongly reflected in publishers’ lists in recent years. This has spread into 
plays, films, radio and television: witness the popularity of ‘Doctor Finlay’s 
Casebook’ and the documentaries concerned with the organisational and other 
problems of the National Health Service. Obviously there is a large public 
eager to discuss their own and other people’s physical, mental and spiritual 
ailments, and it could be said that consulting rooms, hospitals and clinics are 
taking the place of churches and ‘retreats’ in the general consciousness. The 
founders of Christian Science apparently realised the trend when they devised 
a religious system which claims that there is in fact no place for evil, sin, 
disease and death in the human scene. Nonetheless, pain and disease remain 
inescapable facts in the experience of mankind. 

It was a natural response, therefore, to a universal involvement with pain 
and suffering that prompted Jean and Howard Sergeant to produce their 
anthology Poems from Hospital. Mr. Sergeant, himself a poet, is the founder- 
editor of Outposts, one of the most forward-looking poetry magazines ; also he 
has published hundreds of collections of contemporary poems by other pens. 


In the ten sections of the anthology the reader meets with wellnigh every 
aspect of hospital life, the last being devoted to drawing ‘a direct parallel 
beweeen hospital experience and life as we know it’, and the final poem the 
late John Redwood Anderson’s nobly evocative ‘Lazarus’. In the first section 
we find Philip Larkin’s ‘Ambulances’, Anne Ridler’s ‘Blood Transfusion Centre’, 
Robert Gittings’ infinitely moving ‘The Middle-aged Man’ (met—like a ship 
passing in the night—in the Out-Patients’ Department), and Douglas Gibson’s 
‘Ambulance at Night’. Soon we are absorbed by O. M. Salter’s ‘The New 
Admission’, Elizabeth Jennings’ ‘A Sense of Place’, Christopher Levenson’s 
‘Casualty’, J. B. Stocks’ ‘Thoughts in a Sick Ward’ and John Ciardi’s immensely 
human ‘Breakfast in Bed in the Hospital’: 

Today I shall heal a little. Last night a child 
Began to cry two doors away and still 

Is crying. ‘Child,’ I think, ‘my child, 
Nothing is as we wish it and every akill 

Is here to tend you but the touch that is 
Mother and father against absences. 

Be eased, be eased. Oh may your healing come 
Like trucks of toys to make 

Christmases by the hour. When I am home 
I shall tend all my children for your sake.’ 
A door shuts and its cries are sealed away. 

I think of you, the long street of the day. 
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One of the finest poems in the collection is Louis MacNeice’s ‘Prayer Before 
Birth’; another is Terence Tillers “The Child’ with its deeply compassionate 
thought of one not yet born: 

There is no loneliness like birth; perhaps, 

Being aloof in pain, tonight is birth. 

But not for you, whose world is kind, and sleeps. 
When you have heard the meaning of the wind, 
What will the symbol or the place be worth? 
The world in which we made you is not kind. 

Other impressive poems on this theme of childbirth are contributed by 
Elizabeth Jennings, Anne Ridler, Vernon Scannell and Judith Wright. To the 
section devoted to surgical operations there are distinguished contributions by 
John Betjeman, James Kirkup, Sylvia Plath, Griselda Scott, Ted Hughes and 
others. Alun Lewis wrote one of them in ‘Burma Casualty’: 

He felt the white walls part—the needle pricked, 
‘Ten seconds and you’ll fade,’ the doctor said. 

He lay and looked into the snow-white skies 
For all ten seconds means at such a time. 

Then through the warped interstices of life 

The darkness swept like water through a boat 

In gouts and waves of softness, claiming him. 

Dylan Thomas is represented with two of his most powerful poems, ‘Do Not 
Go Gentle Into That Good Night’ and ‘Death Shall Have No Dominion’ ; 
W. H. Auden by ‘In Memory of Sigmund Freud’; and T. S. Eliot by ‘East 
Coker: Part IV’. And it is fitting that one of the most pitiful and moving poems 
in the whole collection should be among the three Mr. Sergeant himself con- 
tributed, ‘Dis-Able Bodied Seaman’. It tells of the sole survivor of a ship on 
fire at sea: 

Only that bird of prayer 
And his mates of the deepsea mesh 
Witnessed his climb up the stair 
Of the fire of his half-limbed flesh. 
And only a bird of that brood 
Would know how he kept affoat 
As he swam the rivers of blood 
Up the quivering wound in the throat. 
But three wise men of the west, 
Guided by their star, brought 
Gold and instruments and the best 
Of plastic-surgical thought. 
The muracle of resurrection was accomplished and the poem moves on to ‘its 
dread conclusion: 
Surprising that this trim 
Society could find no place 
For a eailor without a limb 
And wearing a borrowed face. 

Perhaps inevitably the poems in this anthology express the sensations and 
reactions of patients. Doctors, surgeons and nurses must all have their own; 
but there they are only represented by the late A. S. J. Tessimond’s ‘The 
Psychiatrist Speaks’ and Sylvia Plath’s “The Surgeon at 2 a.m.’, and in the latter 
the imaginative experience comes from both patient and surgeon, a remarkable 
feat of insight. 

All in all, this anthology is a notable adventure in understanding and com- 
passion. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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BROOKINGS’ LESSONS FOR BRITAIN 


Britain’s Economic Prospects. Richard E. Caves and Associates. The Brookings 
Institute, Washington. Allen & Unwin. 510 pp. 72s. ($7.50). 


In its own soft-pedalling way (to avoid the least possible offence) the 
Brookings Institution has come up with a most searching assessment of 
Britain’s economic performance from which Ministers seem to have derived 
much more encouragement for their policies than a reading between the lines 
justifies. Criteria for measurement in such a mammoth task are enormously 
difficult ; paradoxes are unavoidable. For example, Britain’s economic perform- 
ance since World War II has in many ways outstripped any earlier period in 
the past half century, yet there is little to commend in our economic and 
fiscal management in the last 20 years. It is one thing to marvel at the 
flexibility of tax changes, which have occurred every year since 1950, and at 
the swiftness with which the British system permits these to be implemented. 
It might have been instructive to assess the cumulative effect, and especially 
the disincentive effects, of progressively higher taxes, to match ever greater 
expansion of public expenditure, on individual and corporate effort. 

Britain’s inadequate levels of growth are attributed to the relatively low 
rate of capital formation and growth of residual productivity ; hence our poor 
ratio of investment. Inadequate management and old-fashioned trade unionism 
also share the blame. 

Brookings believes devaluation was unavoidable as the only method to make 
good our overseas trade imbalance by about £500m. a year. It blames the 
Bank of England for orthodox increases in interest rates at all times of crisis 
and for imposing artificial ceilings on loans, with the resultant bad effects on 
the economy. And it has little to say about the Government’s interventionist 
methods and efforts to grapple with the problem of mass education and more 
specifically technical and professional education. 

It would be a pity if Ministers, Treasury officials, British management and 
Trade Union leaders took comfort from some of the more sanguine conclusions 
brought out in Brookings’ findings. They should study the very real criticisms. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


A JOURNALIST AT THE VATICAN 
The Changing Vatican. Alberto Cavallari. Faber. 36s. 

In the middle of the last Session of the Vatican Council in 1965 the Pope 
flew to New York to address the United Nations Assembly; just as he did 
so, We were astonished to see that he had given an interview to the author, an 
able journalist on the Milan Corriere della Sera. What was the idea? Was the 
Pope wanting to find a more direct and informal way of speaking to the 
people? This book explains; at the beginning of 1965, he had decided to 
write on the Vatican, which arranged for him to meet the leading personalities, 
including the Pope himself. Signor Cavallari was anxious to explain a Vatican 
which was on the threshold of the sweeping changes forced upon it by the 
personality of Pope John and the Council which he had called. 

From the very beginning, the Vatican resisted these changes and continued 
to do so till the end; but it had to face the inevitable. It could not be an 
anachronism in a world in revolution, where only a small minority believed 
in religion in general and where also only a minority of so-called Catholics 
took their religion seriously. The Pope had to recognise this frankly when 
Archbishop of Milan, and he then adopted the technique of speaking to the 
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people in a language they understood, and listening to them. This meant 
what the Council had to take as a leading principle: dialogue.‘ 

It, therefore, seemed an excellent plan for an able and honest journalist to 
report his own dialogues with the leading brains in the Vatican and show 
where they stood. Signor Cavallari has done his work excellently and provides 
a clear cut account both of the changing Vatican and of the ideas then 
governing it. The book first appeared in Italy in 1966. Two years have 
passed and it would have been well to include in this English edition the 
developments, not many, which have since taken place in the Vatican. One 
is obliged to note confusing phrasing in the translation. What, for example, is 
the ‘Chamber of Buttons’, and why keep saying the ‘Substitute’ for Under- 
Secretary of State? In addition there are many misprints. The value, how- 
ever, of the book remains. It makes clear the difficulties faced by the Pope 
as he moves forward to an age which thinks in different terms and when it 
would be pointless to assert authority. The author shows how well the 
Cardinals are informed about the present state of the world; and also how 
well prepared for dialogue with other Christians and those without any 
religion. He draws a clear distinction between the old Curia and the new, 
and between the old set ideas and those emerging, and the leading men in 
each sphere. There is much to be learnt from his accounts of Cardinals 
Roberti and inian. 

The author also discusses ably the political role of Pius XII during the war, 
and shows how the Pope thought, with undue optimism, that he could manage 
Mussolini and considered it better to manoeuvre gently and tactfully rather 
than denounce the whole war, as Benedict XV had done in 1914, as a pointless 
massacre. 

The book includes in nine pages an excellent digest of the work of the 
Council. Both in its judicious tone and skilful analyses, the volume ig as 
useful as each of the four brilliant accounts of the Council Sessions which we 
have from Xavier Rynne. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 


MUSTANG, THE LAND OF LO 
Mustang: A Lost Tibetan Kingdom. Michel Peissel. Collins & Harvill. 50s. 

It is remarkable what the adventurous traveller will endure to probe one 
of the few unexplored Shangri-las still remaining. To reach Mustang, a small 
feudal kingdom between Nepal and Chinese Tibet, M. Peissel, a Frenchman, 
trekked for fifteen days across the Himalayas with yaks and porters. He 
calls it ‘man’s last fortress against nature and the changing world’ and claims 
to be the first foreigner to live in its walled capital, Lo Mantang, 12,600 feet 
up on a windswept plateau bastioned by snow peaks, hot by day, freezing by 
night, with a lama-ridden, demon-fearing population of about 1,200 living 
mostly in narrow alleys below the king’s palace. 

The room allotted to him was infested with rats and mice. At 5.30 a.m. he 
was awakened by one of the family banging a large drum and muttering 
prayers before the room’s altar, a daily rite. Natives constantly crowded in 
to stare at him. He had to smoke surreptitiously, for smoking indoors was 
considered sinful, and before a monk, unthinkable. ‘In many ways’, he says, 
‘my life was one of an ascetic; the poor food, the hard bed, the lack of 
comfort . . . ° But he contrived to interview the King, Lo, though he heard 
little from him about the country’s history. He rode about the countryside, 
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visiting castles and monasteries with their Buddhas—one 50 feet high—and 
Buddha frescoes. Speaking Tibetan, he talked with nobles and peasants, 
studying their strange customs. 

There is no wheeled traffic, no Sunday or day of rest. Books are so scarce 
that a man needing them will buy the rough paper, trek for months to a 
Tibetan monastery, and pay the monks to print them on it. Mustang people 
believe the earth is fiat, like a half-moon. 

Of the various classes, the dukes are administrators controlling the village 
headmen. The peasants are grouped according to family and the taxes-in-kind 
they pay the king as services rendered to him. The monks have their own - 
hierarchy sub-grouped according to their duties to king and state. There are 
so many because a man with three sons gives his house and land to the eldest, 
the second becomes a monk, the third lives with the eldest brother or becomes 
a monk, servant or trader working for him or a noble. 

The younger brothers share not only the elder’s home but his wife too, 
marrying her. Thus, a wife may have three, even four, husbands sharing the 
same bed. Polyandry gives women a very high position, in many respects 
equal to that of men, often as officials in village or even state. They share in 
social functions, lending daily life ‘a charm that is absent in many Asiatic 
countries’. 

M. Peissel describes unique courting customs, the bedding together before 
marriage, the sometimes gruesome funeral rites which may include dismember- 
ing the body and feeding it to eagles and vultures or walling it up in a living- 
room. He writes rationally, factually, without any purple-patching or 
sensationalism. Fine colour photographs illustrate one of the most distinctive 
travel books I have read for years. 

TREVOR ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


Specialists and Generalists (Allen & 
Unwin, 32s.). This study, promoted by 
the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants, followed the setting up of 
the Fulton Committee on the Civil 
Service, and presents the case for 
ending the rigid separation of general 

istrators and professional 
specialists divorced from general 
policy making. It is out of touch with 
modern civil service needs and is not 
followed abroad. This is the main 
lesson to be drawn from the contribu- 
tions on five foreign civil services. 
The Editor of this symposium, Pro- 
fessor F. F. Ridley, writes on the 
French civil service; Dr. B. B. Scaffer 
writes on the Australian and Dr. Nevil 
Johnson on the Western Germany 
service. There are bem tip on the 
Swedish structure by Dr. H. Parris 


and the American service by Professor 
R. H. Pear. In his Introduction, 
Professor Ridley says that one major 
lesson seems to emerge: ‘even a super- 
ficial reading will show that nowhere 
does one find anything like a theory 
justifying the separation, either of 
persons or of functions, into generalists 
and specialists, administrators and 
advisors.’ In a final chapter, Professor 
Ridley pursues the argument for a 
single hierarchy. “The experience of 
industry is that the scientist and other 
specialists are just as likely to develop 
managerial skills if entrusted with 
managerial functions early enough.’ 
In a suitable appointment he will also 
have the advantage of specialist back- 
ground knowledge and maybe a 
greater urge for results. Even so, no 
doubt Professor Ridley will agree, the 
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generalists will fight hard to preserve 
their vested interests. Mr. T. H. 
Profitt, Deputy Secretary General of 
the Institution, has a useful contribu- 
tion on the structure of the British 
civil service, with emphasis on the 
division of functions. 


The Teaching of Reading (Ward 
Lock, 30s.). This balanced and 
scholarly study by Mr. Donald Moyle 
has been written specifically for 
students in colleges of education and 
teachers ‘who find themselves in- 
sufficiently equipped to teach reading 
as well as they would wish’. He 
discusses the historical and 
psychological background to the 
subject, various methods and day to 
day work within the classroom. In 
her Introduction, Dr. Joyce Morris 
refers to the need for this ‘basic book 
containing the information which is 
essential for teachers to promote 
- reading growth at every stage of 
development’. She points out that 
‘about ten per cent of school leavers 
cannot read well enough to cope with 
the ordinary day to day demands of 
life in our traditionally “literate” 
society’. Furthermore, according to 
recent research, ‘a sizeable proportion 
of undergraduates have not sufficiently 
mastered the more complex reading 
skills to enable them to complete a 
degree course’. 


North Vietnam (Allen & Unwin, 
45s.). At the very end of 1966, the 
author, Professor John Gerassi of San 
Francisco State University, joined an 
investigating team to North Vietnam, 
under the auspicés of the International 
War Crimes Tribunal set up by the 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation. 
The team were ‘anti-imperialist’ and 
inevitably against the American 
involvement in Vietnam. Even so, the 
author claims an objective approach 
` to the North Vietnamese allegations of 
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atrocities and bombing of civilian" 


targets. In some sixteen days, the 
team travelled 2,000 miles through 


North Vietnam, visiting eight out, af.. 
four *’ 


twenty-six provinces and the 
major, cities. It is a harrowing 
story of immense devastation and 
tremendous suffering sustained by an 
astonishing morale. The author.admits 
that ‘there is no way to prove that ail 
the charges, relevant statistics and the 
extent of destruction cited in the 
documents are factual,’ but says that 
what he saw convinced-him that ‘it is 
in fact the reality. which is fantastic’. 


Nonetheless in terms of “American 9 ‘4 


‘war crimes’ judgment must be with- 
held, in spite of this indictment. 
Perhaps inevitably, the author does 
not balance his case by recognition of 
all the atrocities committed by the 
North Vietnamese themselves, who 
are given the face of innocence, and 
their rejection of any serious attempt 
at peace negotiations. 


The War Against the Jew (Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, $6.00.). 
This book is a bitter indictment of the 
Christian Church in its treatment of 
Jews throughout its history. The 
author, Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, 
attributes the persecution of Jews to 
the teaching and encouragement of 
the Church, even to the extent of 
Hitler’s extermination policy. The 
book takes the form of titles in 
alphabetical order, under which the 
author pursues his theme. Much of 
it is quite unconvincing. Under “God 
is dead”, Dr. Runes declares 
Christians “think God is dead. Neither 
do they believe in the resurrection”, 
since otherwise they could never 
“have perpetrated or tolerated the 
monstrous deeds they did to the Jews”. 
There is, of course, a case 
against the Church but the method 
adopted in this book does little to 
advance it. 
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THE MARCH OF TECHNOLOGY CALLS FOR A NEW 
PHILOSOPHY OF POVERTY 


by Harold G. Vatter and Robert E. Will 


HE measurement of technological advance is a skill yet in its infancy, 
but we nevertheless entertain to-day the hypothesis that the rate of 
advance is rising in the United States and in certain other advanced 
economies. Crude measures such as output per man-hour of effort for the 
United States indicate, according to Solomon Fabricant of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, that the hypothesis is probably correct. 
Even if the march of technology were at a constant pace, we can anticipate 
that its remarkable economic results for a number of advanced countries. 
within a generation will require a revolution in the management of resources 
and the composition and distribution of output. The necessity for this 
revolution, and its implications for the treatment of poverty, are neverthe- 
less only dimly seen by the present generation. 
In attempting to up-date our philosophy of poverty and our attitudes 
toward anti-poverty policy, so that they will be adequate to the 
technological achievements of affluent economies in the twentieth century, 


.we are wrestling with a phenomenon familiar to social scientists: intellectual 


Sa Prd 


lag. The perspective on the nature of poverty, and on proper policies 
toward it that is held by all too many, is a perspective that was developed 

y a dominant orthodoxy in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the 
context of a much lower technological level than obtains at present in 
economically developed countries. That orthodoxy set out to order the 
relationships between the contemporary technological base and the socio- 
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economic organisation in the early decades of the Industrial Revolution 
of the late eighteenth century. Although one can find in those days many 
theorists with ideas ahead of their times, it remains true that their voices 
were drowned out by the ruling doctrine that the masses were condemned t 
to a misery-subsistence level of living. ‘But, in the twentieth century, man’s 
capacity to produce has finally reached such fullness that we are now on the . 
threshold of acceptance of some of those early dissident notions, modified 
to accommodate new developments not foreseen even by those forward- 
looking social theorists. 

To appreciate the issues involved in adjustment to our contemporary 
high productivity levels, and to clear the air for appropriate policy measures 
in a campaign against poverty, we should examine explicitly the older 
views, and see in what ways these views were attempts to deal with the 
abiding phenomenon of widespread ‘involuntary’ poverty in a manner 
very much contingent upon the level of technological and ecomomic 
development. If one recognises how such views were technology- 
constrained, then the creation of new perspectives relevant to a much 
more advanced, and rapidly advancing, technology can proceed more 
intelligently. 

Poverty is a multi-faceted condition dominated in material terms by 
what William Dean Howells called ‘the dread of want’. Although the 
numerous and complex psychological and behavioural aspects of poverty 
are extremely significant, we shall refer largely to the material conditions 
of poverty—the level of living. This covers such elements as total real 
income and its regularity, the composition of real income, and the effort 
required to be expended by the individual or family to secure a unit of 
such real income. 

It will at once be apparent that these material aspects of poverty, like 
the psychological and behavioural aspects, are relative. Although ‘absolute’ 
poverty in the sense of a starvation level of living i is widespread in the vast 
economically underdeveloped world, it is minimal in the advanced 
countries; and in the latter such poverty does not constitute the core of 
the poverty phenomenon. Hence, for the most part, the impoverished are 
poor relative to others. Social scientists therefore find it convenient and 
helpful to employ some more or less arbitrary ‘line-of-poverty’ criterion, 
such as the current $3,000 annual family income suggested by the Federal 
government in the United States. We are equally arbitrary in appealing 
to common sense when we assert that people in the economically advanced 
countries were poor two centuries ago, but that only a minority are poor 
today. Furthermore, this minority is presently larger than it would be 
purely on the basis of rising per capita incomes, because we have continually 
raised our sights, out of deference to our obvious material progress and 
related humanitarian sentiments, as to where the poverty line should be 
drawn. Raising sights in itself attests to the fact that we change our 
perspectives to accommodate ourselves to technological advance and its 
accompanying wealth, productivity, and income effects. 

We shall look first at what might be called the traditional perspective 
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on poverty and at its technological-organisational basis. Although this 
viewpoint experienced modifications as time passed, for simplicity we shall 
deal with it primarily as though it were a fixed conceptual system with 
inflexible policy corollaries. Then we shall examine the ‘twentieth century’ 
perspective, also viewed as a more or less fixed conceptual system. This 
conceptual bundle is more easily identifiable than its policy implications, 
for the latter are in a much more fluid state than the new perspective itself. 

The social theory of a century or two ago was class-oriented. Malthus’ 
natural social order consisted of two inevitable classes, proprietors and 
labourers. The American Federalist papers are permeated with implicit 
acceptance of a similar social model. Adam Smith and the other English 
classical economists operated with three social-economic classes—landlords, 
capitalists and labourers. As is well known, the labouring poor were 
generally condemned by the classical writers to a misery-subsistence level 
of living, in the absence of adoption of the particular theorist’s pet reform 
policies. Lacking property, the labourer’s status was almost synonymous 
with impoverishment. Classical theorists reasoned that their ‘natural’ order 
of emerging capitalism necessarily contained a large mass of labourers who 
possessed only their capacity to work (for wages). 
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Under the conditions of transition from hand manufacture to early 
machine processing, the excess of production over popular consumption 
—or ‘surplus’ output—if not absorbed to an anti-social degree by the 
landed aristocracy, would be saved and invested by the active enterprisers. 
This surplus was the major vehicle of material progress. It was typically 
viewed as too small, as indeed in the historical sense it was; hence, public 
and private virtue consisted in augmenting the surplus in the form of more 
capital goods, or business plant and equipment investment. The total 
resulting accumulation appeared to be in direct competition with what was 
available for consumption by the three classes. The labouring classes were 
alternately praised for their low consumption level, thereby encouraging 
investment, or Jambasted for assuring such low consumption .per capita 
by their allegedly irrational tendency to procreate excessively,- `., 

Applying what Morison and Commager have called a ‘double standard 
of social morality’, the labouring group was condemned to poverty in a 
multitude of ways. Saving and accumulation were reserved for the class 
of proprietors. Although the poor were tantalised with the long-run 
possibility of rising up the social ladder, they were mainly preached a 
doctrine that assured the indefinite perpetuation of their impoverished 
status. 

Reinforcing this viewpoint, further argument stated that labourers had 
both a high propensity to procreate and a strong built-in desire to loaf. 
The high propensity to proliferate among the working classes would act 
as an iron law to keep real wages on the margin of poverty (given the 
prevailing low levels of per capita income), and the built-in indolence of 
this social stratum would also assure the withdrawal of the individual’s 
labour services as soon as his wages tended to rise above subsistence. 

Tf, on the other hand, a business man got a comfortable income, neither 
his sex drives nor his indolence nor his prodigality would likely tempt him 
to eat into the social surplus by responding to such nefarious impulses. He 
would save and invest. Here is the double standard of morality with its 
dual psychological presuppositions. 

This traditional, dual criterion of psychology has remained most 
influential up to the present. In today’s society, the comfortably well-off 
would not think of relinquishing either their consumption or their 
accumulative goals through a substantial reduction in their supply of 
personal abilities or property. But their view of the psychology of work 
on the part of the low income worker is that the latter reaches the income 
of his heart’s desire, and consequently withdraws his labour services, at 
income levels approximating current public welfare standards. These 
workers are presumed to share the psychology of chronic welfare recipients, 
whose consumption aspirations were long ago subverted by a bureaucratic- 
ally determined necessity to qualify for material security by a means test. 
It is not appreciated that the enormous productive capacity of the affluent 
society has produced a revolution of rising consumption aspirations in the 
ranks of the low income social strata. 

The traditional perspective regarding the nature and resolution of the 
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poverty problem was favourable to the stimulation of a high rate of private 
business capital accumulation. In the context of the early post-Industrial 
- Revolution, the capital-hungry enterprise economies of the North Atlantic 


`- world unquestionably experienced greater long run progress than otherwise 
_ - by virtué of their emphasis on such private investment. 


In this sense, the traditional viewpoint on poverty was not necessarily 

obsolete or even morally wrong for that era. It may have been morally 
wrong, of course, particularly if one’s value judgements reject the whole 
capitalistic institutional and ethical system. But if one accepts this system 
and the level of technology at that time, then the twelve-hour day, child 
labour, job exploitation, urban squalor, etc., can be viewed as a justifiable 
forced-draft contribution to a quicker emancipation for posterity. The 
economics and the ethics of that era are being carefully examined to-day 
by the countries presently emerging from low levels of per capita income, 
and will possibly be rejected by them. 
. In any case, the critical scrutiny of the traditional perspective that follows 
is premised upon the subsequent proliferation of the steam-coal-steel- 
railroad technology of the private market economy in the latter nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, followed by the development of the electrical- 
petrochemical-automated technology of the ‘mixed’ capitalistic economy of 
the last half of the twentieth century, and the accompanying vast increase 
in the amount of resources devoted to research and development and to 
human training. These transformations, to be sure with the continued 
assistance of private business capital formation, have brought the developed 
countries to the state at which they are rich in capital goods and historically 
high in educational achievement. This advance permits and requires a 
change in our philosophy of poverty. 

The transformations occurring in the technological base of advanced 
countries make all the difference. We no longer need to entertain the 
economic ethic of a capital-hungry enterprise system. Although no system 
can dispense with work incentives, we now know that our incentive system 
no longer requires a focus on saving and capital formation that may have 
been appropriate to cultures suffering low-level technology and small capital 
stocks. The work of Edward Denison, Robert Solow, Theodore Schultz 
and others in the United States has abundantly demonstrated that human 
skills which are separable from physical capital goods are the largest single 
determinant of the output and productivity rise we have experienced over 
the last half century. We recognise that business plant and equipment still 
‘embody’ technical advance, contribute to expansion of capacity, and, when 
increasing, multiply income. But we subordinate the growth role of these 
outlays to-day. 

The chief reason for this transformation is that contemporary technology 
is on balance capital saving instead of capital absorbing. Thus, to-day we 
get long-run rates of output growth only moderately below nineteenth 
century rates, and yet to-day’s net private tangible business investment in 
plant and equipment, taken as a percentage of our total output, is less than 
half that of earlier times. Thus, the ‘conquering of the capital goods frontier’ 
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has been associated with a shift in focus towards the devotion of more 
resources both to the improvement of people’s training and to an increased 
growth role for public expenditures, two heavily overlapping activities. 


A new empirical validity, possible only in our advanced state of 
productive capacity, is converting the ameliorative approach to poverty, 
historically characteristic of humanistic welfarism, into an alternative 
approach that calls for the abolition of poverty. We have long enjoyed 
both humanism and humanitarianism. But it is only in the twentieth 
century that these currents of the social conscience have acquired an 
irresistible ally, accelerated technological progress, and have formed a new 
union that will undoubtedly disperse the traditional palliative approach in 
favour of abolition. 

Unfortunately, it has already taken half a century since Jacob Hollander 
wrote The Abolition of Poverty for us to realise the implications of this 
conversion. Perhaps Hollander was attributing too much to the 
technological possibilities of the U.S. economy in 1914 when he wrote, 
in one of the world’s briefest prefaces, 

‘Like preventable disease, economic want persists as a social ill only because 
men do not desire sufficiently that it shall cease. There is still much mumbling 
of old commonplaces, and it has seemed worth while to emphasise anew this 


definite corollary of modern political economy, that the essential causes of 
poverty are determinable and its considerable presence unn 


ecessary.’ 
Perhaps his concept of poverty was too niggardly (it was certainly too 
ethnocentric and nationalistic). But to-day, with annual per capita 
consumption in the United States approximating $2,000, Hollander’s 
dictum, on any reasonable consensus as to standards, is irrefutable. 
The essentials of the dictum were reiterated from the Christian viewpoint 
in the Report of the Oxford Conference in 1937, which declared in part, 
‘The abolition of such poverty now seeme to depend on the human organisa- 
tion of economic life, rather than on favours given in nature or on what might 
be called the inevitable constitution of every economic order. But the possibility 
of economic “plenty” has this moral importance, that to an increasing extent it 
makes the persistence of poverty a matter for which men are morally responsible. 
This possibility marks off our time from the period of the New Testament and 
from other periods in which Christian thinking about economic life bas been 
formulated, In the light of it the direction of Christian effort in relation to the 
economic order should henceforth be turned from charitable paternaliam to the 
realisation of more equal justice in the distribution of wealth.’ (The Oxford 
Conference Official Report, p. 87.) 
Christian religious doctrine had contributed importantly to the early and 
widespread dissemination of the idea that poverty enhanced moral virtue 
(that wealth was a vice) and therefore encouraged poverty” s perhaps equally 
widespread acceptance, subject always to amelioration via Christian charity. 
There was also the accompanying yet paradoxical proposition that poverty 
represented a form of punishment for sin. In the historical setting of a 
non-abundant economy, this amelioration was at best severely restricted 
by the limited redistributive capacities of the rich, the middle classes, and 
the church itself, 
Technological advance and its attendant burgeoning of productive capacity 
have made obsolete the doctrine of Marx and Henry George, that the 
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growth of wealth in a given capitalistic economy produces even greater 
material deprivation ‘at the other pole’—certainly if material deprivation 
be interpreted to mean an absolutely falling level of living per worker. 
(A global variant of the absolutely increasing misery doctrine is sustainable, 
however.) 

An alternative interpretation—the notion of increasing relative, deprivation 
at the other pole—is still being tested, as the current controversy over 
income distribution and incomes policy indicates. Restrictive govern- 
mental policies in the case of England at present certainly bring this 
matter into sharp focus. 

The enlarged capacity effects of an advancing technology have also 
undermined the argument for profit maintenance through low wages as a 
means of assuring what was formerly, but is no longer, a needful high 
plant and equipment investment rate. They have equally undermined the 
link between low subsistence wages and a high growth rate in the gross 
national product of advanced countries, for we now know that in a 
closed economy domestic investment and output cannot increase almost 
indefinitely when the domestic consumption rate is constricted by low 
subsistence wages. For an economy long ago rich in capital goods and 
possessed of a high and rising output capacity per dollar of new capital 
goods, we recognise the necessity for greater emphasis upon substantial 
rates of increase of both private and public consumption if we are to 
achieve balanced economic growth at full employment. It is true, however, 
that in an open economy with balance of payments pressures, if productivity 
policy falters, the resistance to restricted consumption will be primarily 
political. 

Work incentives of the wage earner are not what the nineteenth century 
theorists thought them to be. Instead of a labouring class presumably 
driven to work by the threat of starvation, only to cease working as soon 
as the removal of that threat opens the door to the lure of indolence, the 
modern wage-earning stratum is motivated primarily by the consumption 
‘demonstration effect’—the desire to emulate the consumption patterns of 
strata higher up the income ladder. As Walter Weisskopf has noted, we 
all live and are shaped by what Bertrand de Jouvenal termed la civilisation 
toujours plus—{the civilisation of always more). 

There is an extremely significant policy corollary to this new configuration 
of work incentives: the guarantee of some minimum real income, with a 
reasonable ceiling and with conscientious administration, to the over- 
whelming majority of workers is not likely to result in the substantial 
withdrawal of labour services. This is a most difficult point to grasp for 
those steeped in the traditional notion that one’s income ‘matches’ one’s 
contribution to production based upon the individuals’ command over 
marketable resources. 

The experience of technologically advanced societies with their 
historically high per capita incomes has also afforded an alternative to the 
traditional population argument in defence of poverty. While it appears 
clearly true that poverty and its corollary, ignorance and indifference to 
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the conflict between penury and love of children, are associated with high 
birth rates, it was acknowledged by even the Malthusians, and later 
emphasised by John Stuart Mill, that a substantially improved living level 
might well bring family planning and restriction of numbers with it. The 
history of materially advanced countries in modern times bears this out. 
As a result, we tend to-day to find the irrationality in the persistence of 
poverty rather than in the persistence of high birth rates among the poor. 

Yet another bastion of traditionalism was the individualistic and fatalistic 
notion that the source of material adequacy and inadequacy lay within the 
particular person. To-day, we are inclined to view the individual typically 
as a person within a group, and to analyse the forces acting to make that 
group occupy either an advantageous or a disadvantaged status. The 
spread of this more modern view is connected with technological change 
through the stimulus provided by the latter to urbanisation, the extension of 
communication, popular education, and the substitution of organisational 
activity and role performance for individual influence. The resultant stress 
upon disadvantaged status rather than hopelessly innate individual defects 
has been greatly reinforced in the political sphere by socialistic reform 
movements, in the social sphere by the social work profession, and in the 
intellectual sphere by advances in sociological research and the modern 
psychology of personality formation. 

Contemporary ecological research and economic development theory also 
emphasises the external conditions surrounding various human strata, 
including fortuitous circumstances, These conditions largely determine low 
productive efficiency or other extra-market characteristics linked with 
poverty. The twentieth century perspective thus combines a high 
technological base and a rapid pace of technological advance with a social 
and an environmentalist explanation of the origins of poverty, and, by 
implication, a humanistic focus upon the worth of the individual viewed 
as a member of the group, whose condition in life can be significantly 
enhanced by appropriate social policies. 

However, the twentieth century perspective has had more success in 
advancing its environmentalist theories of poverty, in competition with the 
traditional ideology, than it has had with respect to its more experimental 
proposals in the sphere of social policy, Many are prepared to acknowledge, 
and many more will acknowledge once they are informed, that the roots 
of poverty are to be found in dysfunctional social organisation. But, like 
Lord Keynes and the ugly features he sketched of capitalism, when we 
come to construct alternatives to those features, we are baffled as to where 
and how to turn. 

The programmatic difficulties are compounded by the menace of 
indifference stemming from what Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes called 
‘the fat materialism’. This indifference, even as early as the 1920s, 
unfortunately received much nourishment from the high income associated 
with our technological achievements. Resistance from both sources—the 
traditional ideology somewhat undermined by technological trends, and the 
curse of indifference, strengthened by the affluence technology has provided 
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—plagues our anti-poverty effort. 

For example, indifference probably explains in part the cold reception 
given to J. K. Galbraith’s modest anti-poverty proposal in his Affluent 
Society, that the unemployed be provided with extended compensation and 
higher weekly rates in proportion to the increase of the unemployment 
rate—a kind of limited, independent income, firmly based upon both the full 
employment commitment and upon our established social security systems. 
The proposals of Moynihan, Friedman and others to give the poor money 

_have been similarly received by many. Theobold’s guaranteed income 
proposals are of course compromised by his fantastic, utopian and 
ethnocentric claims about leisure and technological disemployment. 

If we understand the technological and cultural roots of these resistances, 
it will be easier to move toward a more vigorous and reasonable campaign 
against the continued existence of poverty in our more abundant economies. 
Then we shall recognise that the full implications of the twentieth century 
technological revolution carry with them the attendant challenge to learn 
how to stress the non-market management of abundance rather than market 
economising and distribution according to the principle of scarcity. It is 
not that scarcity has disappeared; it will not disappear in the foreseeable 
future. It is rather that the old scarcity principles of economists are not 
to-day appropriate guides to income distribution policy, particularly for 
people at poverty levels. 

It is in the neighbourhood of the poverty level that it becomes possible 
and indeed desirable, according to the twentieth century viewpoint, to 
dispense with the traditional institutionalised connections between work and 
property control on the one hand and material reward to the individual 
on the other. The traditional Puritan insistence that ‘one must work for 
what one gets’ may likely long remain extremely influential. But if we 
do remain dominated by such an ideology, we may well find that the 
requisite employment of our growing population can be provided only by 
means of a large and proportionately rising public budget, which is, 
paradoxically, anathema to that ideology. As V. Lewis Bassie has so well 
put it, ‘... if we are going to insist on making people work, much of 
what they do will have to be work that is created outside the realm of 
“free market” forces’, The result of such insistence is the fact that seven 
out of ten new jobs created in the period 1957-1962 in the United States 
were created by government. 

The newer view recognises a hierarchy of human needs. All our 
discussions about improving the quality of life that are cast in humanist 
terms must take as the necessary minimum condition the provision of goods 
and services according to a physiological and psychological minimum 
comfort standard for all. ‘The necessitous man is not free’, nor are others 
free while he still remains impoverished. 


[Harold G. Vatter is Professor of Economics, Portland State College, 
U.S.A., and Robert E. Will is Associate Professor of Economics, Carleton 
College, Northfield, U.S.A.] 
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THE RHETORIC OF RIOTS * 
by Donald H. Smith 


N a recent issue of the New York Times Magazine Anthony Lukas 

wrote a postscript on this past summer’s Detroit riot. His article is 

entitled ‘Whitey Hasn’t Got the Message’!. What is this message so 
cryptic that, even with the loss of forty-three lives and the destruction of 
millions of dollars in property, it remains yet a mystery? With a few 
variations and several new dimensions it is the same message encoded in 
the pyre of broken bodies and broken buildings at Newark, Chicago, and 
‘Watts. The same message is in the writings of DuBois, Ellison, Baldwin 
and Leroi Jones. The same message in the oratory of Frederick Douglass, 
Martin Luther King, Malcolm ‘X’, and Stokely Carmichael. And the 
same message in the non-violent feet that marched in Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Selma and Chicago. 

The message, to be amplified and analysed later, put most simply is 
this: black people, by their own social chronometer, have determined that 
they will have here and now those rights and opportunities to which white 
Americans have access by birthright. Further, black people are asserting 
their own personhood—giving to themselves the respect and dignity so long 
denied by whites. 

In spite of the threat of loss of jobs, starvation, violent death, and even 
the genocide now being practised in Mississippi, there have always been a 
few spokesmen who had the courage to tell white America what life is like 
in the other nation—black America. In the past they plead for a chance 
for their people to enjoy a better way of life. Now they are demanding it. 

Prior to the 1950s the response of powerful affluent white America, 
typically, was not to hear the cries of the oppressed. Most white people 
held an image of the Negro as a shuffling, happy-go-lucky, non-white 
primitive. Because the Negro lived in another country, through which the 
white power elite passed only at times when they desired votes or exotic 
entertainment, his problems of food, shelter and a search for dignity went 
unnoticed, unheard. 

Philosopher Walter Lippmann, though inexplicably mute on the issues 
of civil rights and social justice, nonetheless provides some enlightenment 
on the communication problem inherent in trying to change the status quo. 
In his book The Public Philosophy, Lippmann writes: 

"The problem of communication is posed because in the modern world, as it 
is today, most men—not all men, to be sure, but most active and influential 
men-—are in practice positivists who hold that the only world which has reality 
is the physical world. Only seeing.is believing. Nothing is real enough to be 
taken seriously, nothing can be e matter of deep concern, which cannot, or at 


least might not, somewhere and sometime be seen, heard, tasted, smelled, or 
touched.’ 


For the black American, also, the world is one of sensual reality. It is a 
world of the sounds of rejection: “No, we are not hiring today.’ ‘No, we 
don’t take coloured.” ‘What’s your name, boy?’ A world of ugly sights: 
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blighted slums, old men and young boys standing idly on street corners 
all day and all night, women working on their knees or in the kitchen, 
babies dying at a rate four times that of white infant mortality. It is a 
world of smells: urine, garbage, sickness, death. A world of tactile torture: 
shabby hovels that are freezing in winter and suffocating in summer. 

The real world for the masses of Negroes is one of deprivation and 
suffering. Except for rare cases, those who have never known poverty lack 
the psycho-physical conceptuality that would allow the messages of 
discontent to filter through. 

Prior to the social revolution which began in the 1950s and even, now, 
in 1968, the most basic tools of democracy, discussion, and debate, have 
been all but denied the Negro. On other few occasions when Negroes have 
succeeded in gaining a hearing at the conference table, they could produce 
no counterbalance to the arguments of wealth, power, and numbers of white 
America. Except for appeals to morality and justice—which had little 
effect—the Negro had no persuasion equal to that of white unawareness, 
indifference, and determination to protect vested interests. The task of 
getting the message across to whitey was and is of incredible proportion. 

As a result of an incident which occurred at Montgomery, Alabama, in 
1955, a whole new dimension of persuasion was discovered by the American 
Negro. Aristotle defined rhetoric as the ability to discover in a given case 
all the available means of persuasion. The arrest of Mrs. Rosa Parks on a 
Montgomery city bus set into motion a chain of circumstances that was 
eventually to change the lives of all Americans. 

So aroused was the Negro community in Montgomery that a monumental 
decision was made to boycott the buses. Martin Luther King, Jr., a new 
pastor in the community, was chosen to Jead what was not then fathomed 
but was later recognised as the beginning of the Negro Revolt in America. 
By withdrawing economic support from the bus company, the King-directed 
Montgomery Improvement Association induced the company to desegregate 
its buses and to see that its drivers were more courteous to Negro patrons. 
This was the beginning of an American rhetoric of non-violent 
communication. Dr. King, a follower of the teachings of Jesus, Gandhi, 
Thoreau, Hegel, Niebuhr and Rauschenbusch, discovered at Montgomery 
a means of establishing social dialogue with a considerable portion of the 
non-listening American public. From Gandhi, a student of both Jesus and 
Thoreau, King learned the power of non-violent civil disobedience. 
Thoreau, while not an advocate of non-violence, nevertheless believed in 
the necessity to be disobedient to civil laws which are in conflict with 
higher moral laws. Thoreau believed in the moral obligation to place the 
question of right before the question of law, that a single man more 
right than his neighbours could constitute a ‘majority of one’. 

Reinhold Niebuhr had written in 1932, in his book Moral Man and 
Immoral Society, that however many ‘individual white men identify them- 
selves completely with the Negro cause, the white race in America will not 
admit the Negro to equal rights if it is not forced to do so’3 irty-five 
years ago Niebuhr suggested economic boycotts and other non-violent 
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civil disobedience as means for the Negro to emancipate himself. 

The writings of Georg Hegel helped King to understand that change of 
any kind does not come without conflict, that all existence stands in contrast: 
with something else, that every thesis implies some kind of antithesis, every 
opposition leads to a higher level of life, and every struggle points to a 
higher meaning or synthesis* From the teachings of Christ and 
Rauschenbusch, King’s belief in a social gospel was reinforced. 

-A synthesis of the philosophical and religious underpinnings of King’s 
social philosophy may be stated as a belief that the pulpit must exercise 
leadership in social reform; that man ought to resist unjust laws and be 
prepared to accept the penalties; that non-violence is a method of protest 
in the highest traditions of Jesus; and that change does not come about 
without struggle, or what King calls ‘creative tension’. Thus, patterned after 
Gandhi’s satyagrahi, and derived from the basic tenets of the Judeo- 
Christian Ethic and cardinal American values, there was bom at 
Montgomery, Alabama a rhetoric of non-violent resistance. 

In 1960, four college freshmen were denied service when they sat down 
at a Woolworth’s in Greensboro, North Carolina. Black people did not 
have the right to sit and eat in white businesses in the South and in many 
in the North. The determination of those four young men to gain a right 
so simple, so taken for granted by white people, ushered forth the era of the 
sit-ins and the birth of the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee. 
To come later were large-scale street marches and varieties of action-ins: 
swim-ins, pray-ins, kneel-ins, jail-ins and stroll-ins. 


The Pivotal Summer 

By the spring of 1963, Dr. King’s Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, Snick and CORE had developed an impressive repertoire 
of non-verbal rhetoric. And the first of the long, hot summers commenced. 
All summer, the rhetorical tactics of mass discontent gave an inescapable 
reality to the Negro determination to be free. As hand-clapping, singing 
Negro adults and childred marched the streets of Birmingham, Governor 
Wallace and Sheriff Bull Conner set dogs and water hoses upon the 
marchers and the Klan bombed homes and churches, killing young children. 
Every night, on national television, the anarchy and terror of Birmingham’s 
Whites and the unstoppable determination of Birmingham’s Blacks forced 
their way into the consciousness of heretofore unreachable Americans. The 
indignation and guilt of an outraged populace provided the climate of 
acceptance for a civil rights bill which had previously been termed un- 
passable by President Kennedy. 

After the replay of Birmingham at Selma, Alabama, in 1965, two civil 
rights bills had been passed, one outlawing segregation in public accom- 
modations and providing assistance for school desegregation; the other 
guaranteeing voting rights. Also in 1965, a massive education bill and an 
equal opportunities act were passed, and the country hoped it was well 
on its way to solving the problems of its disadvantaged poor. The events 
that took place in Los Angeles during the third week of August, 1965, 
should have communicated that we were still far from solving our urban 
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crisis. The so-called War on Poverty, to this date, has not yet touched the 
lives of the estimated fifty million poor who live in urban slums and destitute 
rural areas. Dining out in restaurants and sleeping in white hotels are 
empty opportunities for people who are jobless. Their concerns are more 
basic: a balanced diet, a decent place to live free of rats and roaches, 
opportunities for their children, and a few pleasures. So far, only the Negro 
middle-class has benefited from the new social legislation and from the 
high-salaried poverty jobs. The longer he waits and the more he is told 
how the times are changing, the angrier the Negro becomes. James Baldwin 
has described this anger as the ‘rage of the disesteemed’. Yet six days of 
rioting in Watts, 35 deaths, 900 injuries and multi-million dollar property 
losses did not get the message across. As had become the Southern 
pattern, many blamed the rioting on Communists and other outside 
agitators, 

Following the Watts riot, another less serious in Chicago, and outbreaks 
in other parts of the nation during the summer of 1965, I wrote an article 
in Phylon entitled ‘Civil Rights: A Problem m Communication’. While, 
admittedly, it reflects by own naiveté, I would, nonetheless, like to quote 
from my conclusion: 

‘The overwhelming needs of a people enslaved and systematically placed 
outside of American life for almost three hundred and fifty years are our most 
urgent business. The oratory of protest and the non-violent mass demonstrations 
have communicated this reasonably well, but not well enough. Violent acts 
committed by people whose lives are so horrible they believe they have nothing 
to lose is still another way of communicating these needs. A few sensitive’ men 
have perceived the agonising messages of Los Angeles and work feverishly to 
provide federal assistance to this disaster area. Others afflicted with social 
myopia ask the question: “Why did it happen?” Still others motivated by their 
own selfish ends exploit this tragedy for political advancement. Those of us of 
vision must see the handwriting. We cannot have another Watts. It could 
destroy us all. Negroes have communicated the American domestic objectives 
of the 1960s. We must act swiftly and responsibly. Nothing short of a massive 
programme of economic assistance to ali depressed areas and the immediate 
removal of all artificial barriers to opportunity can assure us that all Americans 
will have their share of the American dream. The hour is late and the bell tolls 
for all. As President Kennedy so well understood and so wisely stated in his 
Inaugural Address, “If a free society cannot help the many who are poor, it 
cannot save the few who are rich.” That is the message of the Civil Rights 
Movement. It must not be ignored.’5 

Thus I wrote in 1965. The sorrow of Watts should have primed the 
nation for the holocausts to come in Newark and Detroit; should, in fact, 
have moved the nation to massive comprehensive social programmes that 
could bave prevented those riots and riots yet unborn, but that are certain 
to develop unless the causes are removed. Watts told us that a sleeping 
giant had awakened: a huge amorphous mass of bitter, hating aliens. 
These citizens who have never been a part of this country were speaking out 
to the tune of ‘burn baby burn’, delivering dissonant, cacophonous messages 
that most of the nation could not, did not want to hear. 

A New Rhetoric 

With the burning of Watts, a new dimension was added to Aristotle’s 

available means of persuasion: the rhetoric of riots. Civil Rights Acts 
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which were unenforced or weakly enforced, Poverty Bills which failed to 
touch the lives of poor people meaningfully, combined with the police 
harassments and the daily indignities which are a way of life for black 
people, have resulted in a direct confrontation between black people and 
the larger society. 

The summer following Watts gave evidence of continuing anger and 
urban unrest as both Negroes and Puerto Ricans rioted in Chicago. In each 
of these instances, violence ensued after altercations involving the police 
and local community residents. 

Within the last two years, a new Black voice has been heard, Stokely 
Carmichael began to shout Black Power in Alabama and Mississippi and 
then in Atlanta, New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. The dispossessed 
black youth of America, pushed out of the schools, and denied entrance 
into the employment ranks, found in Carmichael a leader with whom they 
could identify. Stokely talks of black unity and black pride in an effort 
to counteract a system that has made the Negro believe he is inferior, a 
system so conceived that the Negro was an unwitting accessory to his own 
psychological imprisonment. Self-doubt and self-hatred were normal 
responses to a self-image of worthlessness reflected by the greater society. 
The message of Stokely is that black is beautiful, and that black people 
must form political and economic blocks to buy and vote in their own 
interest. Most importantly, black people must take charge of their ghettos 
and determine their own destinies, and they must protect themselves and 
’ their own against a predatory society. Black pride and black determinism 
are beginning to pervade the black ghettos. 


Both Carmichael and his successor at Snick, H. Rap Brown, typify the 
angry black young militants who have ‘had it’ with non-violent resistance, to 
which they formerly subscribed as members of the Student Non-violent 
Co-ordinating Committee. Their own battle scars in the South, the failure 
of non-violence to bring meaningful social changes, and the unpunished 
barbarity which is still a way of life in America, have convinced Carmichael 
and Brown that the traditional national posture of violence can be 
countered only with violence. Their philosophical primer is the book, 
The Wretched of the Earth, written by the late black Algerian psychiatrist, 
Franz Fanon. Fanon believed that violent revolution was the only response 
_ to oppression. While Fanon’s writings were directed to French colonisation 
in Algeria, they, nevertheless, have meaning for black American 
revolutionaries. In a manner resembling that of Shakespeare’s Shylock, 
Fanon describes the revolutionary’s changing self-concept: 

‘... The native discovers that his life, his breath, his beating heart are the 
same as those of the settler. He finds out that the settlers skin is not of any 
more value than a native’s skin; and it must be said that this discovery shakes 
the world in a very necessary manner. All the new, revolutionary assurance of 
the native stems from it. For if, in fact, my life is worth as much as the settler’s 
his glance no longer turns me into stone I am no longer on tenterhooks in his 
presence. In fact, I don’t give a damn for him. Not only does his presence no 
longer trouble me, but I am already preparing such efficient ambushes for him 
that soon there will be no way out but that of flight’6 

The riots this summer in Newark and Detroit have communicated 
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profound changes in the Negro mood and self-concept. To begin with, the 
appearance of the rioter had changed. For the most part, he was still in 
the 17-25 age bracket but his hairstyle was different. Many of the young 
men with processes and do-rags who threw the molotov cocktails in Watts, 
Chicago and Rochester in summers past were now wearing African natural 
hairdo’s, identifying through Stokely and Rap, with an African past, 
heretofore too psychologically distressing to admit. This change in hair- 
style is consistent with and indicative of the feeling of black virulence now 
sweeping black America. Malcolm ‘X’ had explained the chemically 
treated process as an effort by lower-socio-economic Negro men to escape 
themselves and identify with white people. 

Another new direction communicated by the summer violence is a direct 
attack by the Negro underclass upon the Negro middle class. In a few 
instances, the businesses of black bourgeoisie were destroyed, perhaps by 
design. In Detroit and Chicago, rumours were rampant that black militants 
planned to burn the homes of the Negro middle class. The now famous 
RAM list is said to have included the names of many black bourgeoisie 
marked for death, among them Roy Wilkins of the NAACP and Whitney 
Young of the Urban League. 

At least four reasons probably account for the black middle-class having 
become the target of the black masses. First, the Negro lower class is 
enraged with a middle-class that as a group has been indifferent, and 
frequently hostile, toward their less fortunate brethren. The middle-class, 
though better educated and more secure economically, have suffered the 
same indignities and inhumane treatment; yet they have sought to escape 
their own persecution by denying their heritage and by rejecting all symbols 
of Negroness. Second, the Negro middle-class are viewed as the economic 
allies of the white affluent society. In a sense, the black middle class have 
‘made it’ economically and, like their white counterparts, they jealously 
cling to their possessions. The black masses are a nation of have-nots, and 
many look upon those who have as their enemies. Third, the middle-class 
are perceived as the philosophical allies of the white oppressors. It is 
not uncommon to hear Negro middle-class whose words sound strangely 
like those of white conservatives and even right wingers. Fourth, the middle 
class are probably perceived as a safer immediate target than the American 
whites, possessors of vaunted power, but more importantly, still the holders 
of considerable psychic intimidation. 

Clearly, Detroit and Newark should have told us that all the black 
have-nots are not going to wait any longer for their chance to enjoy the 
good American life. The fear and apathy that once characterised Negro 
responses to white oppression are rapidly being replaced by anger and 
open hostility. Negroes are not afraid to confront the man, not afraid to 
die. A man who has nothing, has nothing to lose. Two undergraduate 
students at the University of Pittsburgh, Curtiss Porter and Stanley Brown, 
have offered an illuminating explanation of the contemporary Negro mood. 
In a brilliant essay entitled ‘Riot People’ they write: 

"The brother is a complex creature. If you lie to him all day, every day, he 
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believes you for a while. If you beat him and humiliate him long enough, he 
will think, for a while, that he somehow deserves it. But when he feels the rise 
of his own manhood, he is not to be rejected. A lesson learned from America.’ 
‘The black man riots because he doesn’t give a damn. No. He riots because 
he does give a damn. His, is a strange mixture of hope and despair: despair 
that follows his migratory route away from the “hard down” crackere in the 
south up to the half honoured promises of the “whitey” in Newark and in 
Detroit. One can trace the hope of the black man as it leaves the red clay 
of the south and watch it explode in the “do-ragged” tenements of America’s 
final solution; the ghetto.’ T 
Presently, the new agression is being directed inward at the black ghetto. 
The day can come, and will come, when the anger will spill over the ghetto 
walls and burn white America. The message is very clearly transmitted. 
In Watts and Newark and Detroit, the warnings have been given, and Pd 
like to believe that some white people have got the message. The revival of 
the Model Cities Programme, the organisation of the Urban Coalition, and 
the recent slum housing programme committed by the Insurance Companies 
of America are the barest beginnings of change. Yet only the commitment 
of multi-billion dollar appropriations is really going to change the lives 
of Negroes and the other thirty million poor. Most importantly, black 
people themselves must have the responsibility for determining their own 
destinies. Black people and other poor people must plan, administer and 
execute the projects which will change their existence into meaningful, 
productive citizenship. The hour for these commitments is very late. 


It should not go un-noticed that some of the looters in Detroit were: 
Southern white migrants, that some of the rioters in New Haven were 
Puerto Rican. We don’t seem to have any viable alternatives, other than 
to provide massive financial assistance, to pass and enforce laws which 
will abolish institutional racism, and to invest in poor people the decision- 
making to change their lives. Otherwise, there are not enough National 
Guardsmen and barbed wire to save our nation. 


(Dr. Donald H. Smith is Associate Professor and Director, Centre for 
Inner City Studies, Northeastern Illinois State College.] 
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by A. H. Dalrymple 


S always happens in election year, America has been undergoing 
Ae great deal of heart-searching, both in relation to its internal and its 
external policies. Apart from the continuing Vietnam War and the 
acute dissatisfaction of the social and economic underdog, there have been 
the assassinations of Luther King and Robert Kennedy; and a greater 
effort to control the sale of guns. But the factors underlying these matters 
go a long way back and it might prove useful to examine their development. 
Internally, after the Civil War, and indeed until quite recently, the Negro 
section of the community had no status socially or economically and did 
not seem able to attain one. But there were also various other ethnic 
groups who had a fierce struggle not only to get a living, but also to achieve 
any standing in the community. These were the Mexicans and the Puerto 
Ricans, who joined the Indians as the groups one step above the Negroes. 
Previously, however, the lowest grades had been occupied by people from 
Central and South East Europe, who had been preceded by the Irish and 
the Scandinavians. But the matter was not as simple as that, because, 
although the immigrants from Great Britain enjoyed a high standing, there 
was great fear and hatred of their country of origin in many parts of the 
States. The close association of their ruling classes with the upper classes in 
America, particularly on the Eastern sea-board, engendered deep suspicion 
in the minds of people from the Middle West, which was populated largely 
by Germans and Scandinavians. Indeed, many old settlers in rural or semi- 
rural areas had the same strong resentment against entanglement with 
England or Europe which had been the scene of so many wars and so 
much unhappiness for the ordinary man. 

What, then, is the basic difference between, say, the American and the 
English social stratification? It seems to lie in the fact that, whereas 
English Society is based on values relating to a hierarchic structure, the 
American is essentially populist in outlook, which means that the people 
must be able to participate as fully as possible in public affairs and have 
access to their leaders without the obstructions of bureaucracy and rank. 
Indeed, in America the will of the people is regarded in many quarters as 
supreme over the standards of traditional institutions and over the autonomy 
of institutions and over the will of other strata. This belief is known as 
populism. Populism, by its tendency as an organised political movement, 
and more so by the permeative tradition which it has injected into an 
already favourably predisposed egalitarianism, has brought about a peculiar 
inequality. Originally in protest against the wealthy and great in their 
splendour and state, it inclines easily by the radicalism of its emphasis 
towards an inverted inegalitarianism. Populism is tinged by the belief that 
the people are not just the equal of their rulers; they are actually better | 
than their rulers and better than the classes—the urban middle classes— 
associated with the ruling powers. The mere fact of popular preference is 
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therefore regarded as all-determining. Emanation from the people confers 
validity on a policy and on the values underlying it. Populism does not deny 
ethical standards of objective validity, but it discovers them in the 
preferences of the people. The belief in the intrinsic and immediate validity 
of the popular will has direct implications for the rule of law. It denies 
any degree of autonomy to the legislative branch of government, just as it 
denies autonomy to any institutions. Similarly, populism is blind to the 
possibility of the impartial and disinterested performance of duty. 
Politicians themselves are at best errand boys, with little right to judgement 
on their own behalf if that judgement seems to contradict popular sentiment. 

Thus, the populistic ethos of the American electorate and the traditions of 
Atmerican politics favour the person who can present himself as a man of 
the people, who is proud that he differs from them in no significant way. 
To maintain his political position, he is compelled to work and live in a 
blaze of publicity and to adopt practices which have brought the very term 
‘politician’ into disrepute amongst the American public. 

Although the distribution of opportunity is far more equalitarian now 
than it was before the War, and organisations supported by the lower 
social groups share in the power to an extent which seemed impossible at 
one time, Britain remains a hierarchial society as far as the distribution 
of defence is concerned. This acceptance of hierarchy enables the govern- 
ment to retain its secrets, with little challenge or resentment. Indeed, the 
deferential attitude of the working and middle classes is matched by the 
uncommunicativeness of the upper middle classes and of those who govern. 
The impact of this is well illustrated by the respective roles of the English 
and American press. Whereas the former keeps its place and approaches an 
officer of the government respectfully, in the U.S.A. the balance favours 
the journalist, whose powers of exposure are very great. Generally speaking, 
in England there is less active curiosity on the part of one individual about 
another, and the person who keeps to himself will be less criticised than he 
would be in America. Despite all the set-backs of recent years, the English 
still appear to be less pre-occupied with the symbols of nation and of 
national unity than some Americans are with their situation. American 
hyper-patriotism seems always to call for maximal loyalty, while our self- 
image is still capable of being unworried by the essential heterogeneity of 
our society. We, on the whole, seem to be less perceptive of crises than 
are the Americans, who tend to over-emphasise them, in contrast to our 
capacity for playing them down. 

The most striking element in the traditional American outlook is perhaps 
the American sense of nationality. Being an American in relation to other 
Americans is not something which is taken simply for granted by virtue 
of residence in the United States, in the way that being English, in relation 
to other Englishmen, is taken for granted in England. Except for refugees, 
recent immigrants and expatriates, living in England defines one as English. 
In America, being American is not a primordial fact attendant on residence. 
In America there is more of a tendency to define a person as American 
by the extent to which he acts and feels and thinks in a way defined as 
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American. Each successive tier of the nativity scale, each successive 
generation of arrivals, looks askance on those who arrived later or whose 
parentage is less completely American than their own. The American way 
of life involves the affirmation of ideals; the English is affirmed by the 
practice of living. In the United States the re-affirmation of their national 
identity fortifies individuals, gives them a heightened sense of their own 
worth. It helps to establish them. There is no aristocratic or gentry pattern 
of life to which newcomers can clearly aspire and which they can definitely 
assimilate. This lack of tradition amongst the indigenous culture means 
that the focal point of aspiration and faith becomes America itself. Thus, 
when politicians wish to see differences between themselves and others, they 
do it through the differences in the adherence to American ideals and way 
of life. 

The suspicion of those whose ethnic or cultural traits appear to be 
insufficiently American has been a stable component of American provincial 
and small-town life for a long time. Lines of social status correspond to 
ethnic differences, with the banker, the lawyer, the physician and the 
leading businessmen being the most American, the working classes the 
least American. Class antagonism was often expressed in and intensified by 
ethnic antagonism. In national crises, when the nation seemed endangered, 
homogeneity in the American way of life was demanded. Thus, it was 
desirable for those whose zeal for assimilation was great, to reveal their true 
Americanism in moments of national stress, and to follow the lead of the 
well-established members of society, for whom such declarations should 
not have been necessary, in their affirmations of loyalty. Thus the hatred 
of foreigners equates them with subversives. When the threat comes from 
abroad, its subversive allies are found at home. Hence, the pressure for 
Americanism at home and the contempt for the un-American heightens the 
belief in danger from abroad. What on the one side of the coin, is hyper- 
patriotism is, on the other, xenophobia. 

England, which has been a second home for the American educated 
classes, both radical and conservative, has also been the touchstone of 
the un-American for the great mass of the American people in other 
classes. England with its social hierarchy, its elaborate etiquette of 
inequality, its symbolism of correct speech, has been the béte noire of that 
rough-tongued but golden-hearted American of the frontier and populist 
traditions. England became the target for un-American sentiment because 
it was also a source of envy amongst the main nationals amongst the 
immigrants, Irish, German, Poles, Jews. The resentment of the middle 
Western farmer against the Eastern controlled banks was significant; as 
was that of the Middle Westerners as a whole, against the social and 
cultural preponderance of the wealthy and educated upper classes of the 
East, and against their predominantly British origins and their British 
connections and sympathies. They disliked them for the yoke of culture and 
power which they imposed on the whole country and they disliked them 
for being so British in so many ways. The State Department, which was 
staffed by these refined people, was also hated by the American xenophobes, 
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from the very nature of the task assigned to it, which was to manage 
American foreign relations. Foreign states, especially the more powerful 
ones with whom relations were more noticeable, were regarded as being 
archaic, cruel, undemocratic, deficient in sympathy for ordinary people 
and for small and weak nations. The xenophobes’ conception of foreign 
policy was the avoidance of foreign relations, the encouragement of 
revolutions and the emancipation of subject nationalities. 

A new development between the wars was the spread of more comfortable 
and luxurious modes of life that tore man loose from traditional objects 
and traditional patterns of behaviour and resulted m a great upsurge of 
hedonism. The Depression unsettled further the little men by putting 
them on relief, either in subsidies for the farm or in the soup-kitchens of the 
city. This situation made the farmer hostile towards the government, and 
towards the Civil Service and the politicians who were parties to their 
moral degradation. The Great Depression stirred many latent animosities 
and revived many ancient attachments in the American people. It generated 
a puritanical romanticism based on an ethnic of simple, virtuous 
individualism. It asserted the values of enthusiastic religion, of hard work 
and stern responsibility. It asserted the virtues of the small against the 
great, of the ordinary and the practical against the brilliant and the learned. 
The fundamentalist reaction of the 1930s was the protest of a rural society 
against the great society. It was a protest against the power of government, 
as well as against the power of big business. It was like Mau Mauism, the 
protest of tribalism against civil society. In his hostility to civility, the 
fundamentalist joined the ranks of the hyper-patriots, the xenophobics and 
the isolationists. 

The American businessman, who had been one of the leaders in American 
communities, particularly those outside the great metropolitan centres, 
ceded some of his influence to government agencies during the depression 
and never forgave them for it. He has since been largly restored to his 
earlier position, and provides much of the effective civic and political 
leadership, and dominates, in collaboration with professional men, the 
culture of the town. Their culture is a man’s culture and a business 
culture. It is manly and aggressive. It is a culture which is not extremely 
deferential to intellectuals, towards literary men and university and college 
lecturers. The businessman’s culture has its own ideals of civil life. 

A feeling of distrust, then, exists between politicians and intellectuals. 
As a matter of fact, the former regards education on a purely materialistic 
basis. Even the teacher is an outsider because he has been away to college 
and is suspected of being too distant, thinking perhaps that he is better 
than the ordinary people of the district. The social milieu of the politician 
at home comprises lawyers, business men of various categories, a few 
doctors and dentists, other politicians and estate agents. It is an atmosphere 
in which the concerns of intellectuals—scientific, literary, academic and 
artistic—do not receive much attention, and, if they do, it is not likely 
to be very sympathetic. The fact that the intellectual has become necessary 
for the development, and even the survival, of the nation in modern 
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times does not endear him any more to the politician, who is beset even 
more by suspicions of his disloyalty. The situation is not simplified by the 
political tradition of the intellectual. For nearly one hundred years the 
intellectuals of the U.S.A. identified themselves with the genteel tradition, a 
tradition which stood in conflict with the rough-handed, florid-faced politics 
of the big city groups; with the predominantly immigrant working classes 
of the big cities on which they were based, and with the dour, commercially 
minded farmers of the Middle West. There was, however, another group 
of intellectuals who did not align themselves with Eastern sea-board or 
English culture, or their protagonists, although they were equally hostile 
to the politicians. In their eyes, the repositories of virtue were the workers 
and farmers, and the apostles of the Russian Revolution. When the Great 
Depression came, the advisory power passed to the intellectuals who 
regarded themselves as carrying on a farm of ‘protected policies’, politics 
in which the bruises of the political struggle could be borne by the party 
leaders at the President’s command, while the actual shaping of political 
policy could be safely performed by the intellectuals in administrative 
posts. Thus, for the politicians there were two enemies; the bureaucracy, 
which was largely composed of intellectuals, and the intellectuals as such. 

It is interesting to note how conveniently the main Presidential 
Candidates fall into one or other of the categories mentioned: Rockefeller 
as the scion of big business and banking, Nixon as the distinguished 
corporation lawyer. McCarthy would serve as the intellectual, while 
Humphrey would represent the liberal politician intellectually inclined. The 
late Robert Kennedy impressed on a populist platform a royal stamp that, 
by him and his family, was never intended to be inimical to liberal or 
intellectual activities, or to the social and economic aspirations of multi- 
racial America. 

America is certainly a pluralistic society in the ethnic sense. How far 
it would measure up to this criterion, politically and socially, is a matter of 
opinion, because pluralistic politics is marked by the moderation of 
political involvement. Politicians in a pluralistic society must be more than 
politicians. Even though politics engages most of their energy and interest, 
they must also be concerned with objects other than political objects, and 
they must look at them from a non-political point of view. Indeed, the 
really crucial dividing line in politics is between pluralistic moderation and 
monomaniac extremism. It has also been a mistake on the liberal side that 
the moderates held the same outlook and policy as the extremists, and 
that it was possible to work with them and retain one’s integrity. They 
fail to realise that it involves disregarding the rules which hamper the 
achievement of the extreme. In other words, the extremist must be deeply 
alienated from the complex of rules which ‘keep the strivings for various 
values in restraint and balance. An extremist group is an alienated group. 
This means that it is fundamentally hostile to the political order. The 
extremity of its attachment to a given value, and the passionate belief that 
its complete fulfilment makes all the difference in the world, is connected 

Continued on page 194 
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COALITION GOVERNMENT: AN HONOURABLE WAY 
TO SURRENDER 


by Nghiém-Xuan-Thien 


HE war in Vietnam has a very strange impact on European and 

American intellectuals’ minds. The attitude of most of them is more 

concerned with bringing a solution to South Vietnam’s fate than North 
Vietnam’s. They speak of elections in South Vietnam, coalition govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. They never speak of things of this kind in North 
Vietnam. They seem to consider South Vietnam as a loot the French have 
left behind them, and they make proposals to decide on how to make a just 
share of this loot. 

They raise the question of elections in South Vietnam to allow the South 
Vietnamese to choose between a Communist and a non-Communist régime. 
They speak of a coalition govemmment’s allowing the Communist elements 
camouflaged in the National Liberation Front to participate in the South 
Vietnamese Government. They never speak of elections in North Vietnam, 
in order to allow the North Vietnamese to choose between the dictatorial 
régime presided over by Hô Chi Minh and the democratic régime existing 
in South Vietnam. They appear to be interested only in the North 
Vietnamese Government, not in the North Vietnamese themselves, let alone 
the South Vietnamese. All they want is to stop the war, regardless of the 
fate of fourteen million South Vietnamese. All they want is to satisfy 
the North Vietnamese Government’s ambition and thirst for conquest. 
They believe that this is the only way to stop the war. Some of them are 
going so far as to ask whether Hô Chi Minh is a Communist, whether 
Hô is a patriot, a nationalist wanting only a social revolution in Vietnam. 
But these very sophisticated intellectuals never ask whether Stalin, Kosygin, 
Mao Tse-tung, Ulbricht are Communists or only patriot/nationalists, 
though these men, on the main lines, are of the same training as Hé’s. 

It is true that H6 is making a social revolution in Vietnam, just as Mao 
Tse-tung is making a social revolution in China, and as Lenin made a 
social revolution in Russia. But their revolutions are Communist revolutions, 
based on hatred and partisan spirit. And this kind of revolution is not wanted 
by the majority of South Vietnamese. The proof of this is recently given 
eloquently by their refusal to acclaim the North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong (this word means simply Vietnamese Communists) during their 
occupation of Hue and some parts of Saigon after their surprise attacks 
of the lunar new year. The Communists in North Vietnam, who actually 
create and command the Viet Cong, by dint of telling the big lie that they 
have the support of the whole population of South Vietnam, finally deceive 
themselves into believing this lie themselves. And this convinces them that 
they have only to appear and make an appeal for the formation of a 
popular government of coalition, and they will be obeyed by the whole 
population of South Vietnam. 

Actually they have been bitterly disappointed. The population of South 
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Vietnam, instead of joining them, have always tried to join the Governmental 
troops, during the bloody days of Communists’ attacks on South Vietnam’s 
cities, even in regions occupied by the Communists for days or for weeks. — 
In order to retaliate on the population they believe acquired to their cause, 
but who actually fled before them as before the devils, the Communists set 
to launching rockets against the civilian population in Saigon. Why do the 
Communists choose Saigon to retaliate on? It is because Saigon is known 
throughout the country as the safest part of the land. Shelling Saigon is 
a severe warning against other cities whose populations refuse to join the 
Communist aggressors. The method employed by the latter is always to 
compel people to obey them by terrorism and violence. 

For the foreigners, journalists and intellectuals alike, except a rare few, 
only North Vietnam exists. This is because the Communist North Vietnam 
has a strong army and a very active propaganda machine. This is 
especially because the Communists in the whole world, from time to time, 
stage demonstrations to support North Vietnam’s attempt to unify Vietnam 
by force. The result is that when the foreigners speak of Vietnam, almost 
always they mean North Vietnam, and when they speak of the war in 
Vietnam, they almost always think of the war between the U.S.A. and 
North Vietnam. And, as North Vietnam is the smaller of the two countries, 
their sympathy goes to North Vietnam. They ignore or pretend to ignore 
one very important thing: every day, the South Vietnamese, soldiers and 
civilians, die in hundreds for defending their land and preventing it from 
falling into the hands of the Communists of North Vietnam. They ignore, 
or pretend to ignore, that the war in Vietnam, in its essence, is a war 
between two ideologies, two ways of life: the distatorial Communist régime 
and the Western democratic régime. 

In such a state of mind, they propose or support a solution to Vietnam’s 
war, in which a coalition government should be formed. A coalition 
government is a government composed of Communists and Nationalists, 
all together. 

Not long ago, in France, the Communists, taking opportunity of the 
troubles caused by the students, wanted to bring down General de Gaulle‘s 
government, and asked for a coalition government, in which they could 
participate. De Gaulle, though very friendly to the Communists, reacted 
dramatically in a speech made in the afternoon of Thursday, June 29. 
He said: ‘France actually is threatened by dictatorship. People want to 
compel her to accept a power that would impose itself, in a fit of national 
desperation. This latter power, then, would be essentially that of the 
victor, that is of the totalitarian Communism. 

‘Naturally, in the beginning, it would be coloured with a deceitful 
appearance, by using the ambition and hatred of discarded politicians. 
After that, those personages would not weigh more than their own weight, 
which would not be heavy. Well! No, the Republic will not abdicate, the 
people will pull itself together. Progress, independence, and peace will get 
the upper hand, together with liberty. Long live the Republic! Long live 
France!’ 
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Though General de Gaulle has never experienced a Communist régime, 
he knows quite well that any Communist régime is a dictatorial one. He 
knows also that any coalition government with the Communists is only a 
government composed of, in the beginning, ‘discarded politicians’, who 
are satisfied with being mere puppets, whereas the real power lies in the 
hands of Communist political commissars, under the control of the men 
in the Communist Politbiiro. And a little time later, these puppets will 
disappear from the political scene, to give place to their communist bosses. 
This was what happened in Vietnam in 1946, when the Communists and 
Nationalists formed a coalition government, under Chinese occupation 
troops’ pressure, before Hô Chi Minh went to the Fontainebleau Conference 
to discuss the status of Vietnam with the French Government. 

People will remember that, after the surrender of Japan, Chiang Kai- 
shek, then master of China, sent troops into Vietnam to relieve the 
Japanese occupation troops, north of the 16 deg. Parallel of latitude. South 
of this Parallel were the British troops having the same mission. This 
coalition government lasted only for a very short time, as long as the 
Chinese troops stayed in. But the Chinese troops were replaced by the 
French troops, and then the coalition government was reshuffled. Many 
Nationalist ministers disappeared, and the only one left was given a very 
minor job. He disappeared also a few months later, After that, the so- 
called coalition government was composed only of Communists, as it is now 
in North Vietnam. 

Another example of coalition government is given by Laos, Prince 
Souvana Phouma is chief of a coalition government, born of the Geneva 
agreements of 1962. This coalition government is actually composed of 
Nationalist Laotian elements and of agents from Communist-led Pathet Lao. 
But now the Pathet Lao withdraw into the jungles, in North Laos, where 
they are joined by about 50,000 North Vietnamese soldiers, who are there 
contrary to the Geneva agreements of 1962. 50,000 North Vietnamese 
troops in Laos are too many for the Laotians, whose army is much inferior 
in number. But what are the North Vietnamese in North Laos for? Geneva 
agreements of 1962 prescribe that any foreign troops must withdraw 
from Laos. The Americans have done this. But the North Vietnamese 
refuse to do the same. On the contrary, they have reinforced their men 
in Lao, and at the present time, Laos can, at any time, fall under Communist 
hands. But the Communist North Vietnamese do not want to conquer Laos 
for the time being, as long as South Vietnam is not under their control. 
They are satisfied with collecting opium grown in North Laos and sending 
it to China, who exports it as a drug, contrary to a Geneva Convention. The 
opium trade brings to China hundreds of millions of dollars every year 
to feed their anti-American propaganda machine and their subversive 
activity abroad. 


These two examples of coalition government with the Communists are 
sufficient to give a clear idea of what a coalition means to the Communists, 
whether they are Vietnamese, French or Laotians. For them, coalition is 
the first peaceful step to swallowing their enemies. 
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I also must remind my readers of another coalition between Nationalists 
and Communists. It happened in China during the war with Japan. In 
time of danger, Chiang Kai-shek made an attempt to co-operate with 
Mao Tse-tung and his Communist followers. He released from prison 
many Communist agitators (of whom one was Hô Chi Minh). The result was 
that, a few years later, Chiang Kai-shek was kicked out from China, by 
those very Communists he had released, in the hope that the whole country 
would be united to face the Japanese threat. 

These examples of unhappy cooperation that the Nationalists have tried 
to achieve with the Communists show that the Communists want the power 
only for themselves. For them, every means is good for establishing the 
dictatorship of their Party, or their Party alone. The Communists actually 
are like fire. They want to spread, and they have spread since the end of 
the war. They want to burn down all obstacles to their expansion. 
They cannot be stopped by compromise, alleviation, propitiation. Like a 
fire, either they burn you to ashes or they must be extinguished. 

When considering that the war in Vietnam cannot be won by either 
side (which is not true, because the U.S.A. are strong enough to win the 
war quickly if they are free to act), many intellectuals and politicians of 
the ‘free world’ believe that a coalition government is a solution to the 
Vietnam war. For them, the South Vietnamese must reach a compromise 
with the Viet Cong (Vietnamese Communists), or the so-called National 
Liberation, or the newly created Alliance of National, Democratic and Peace 
Forces, another Communist tool. 

They seem to ignore that the National Liberation Front and the new 
Alliance are nothing else than North Vietnam’s tools for deceiving the 
misinformed world. To make a compromise with North Vietnam’s tools 
is to accept North Vietnam’s demands, which is to surrender South Vietnam 
to Communist rule. The surrender is not immediate. It is made palatable 
to ‘save U.S.A.’s face’. But, after a certain time, the inevitable will come: 
‘the discarded politicians’, as de Gaulle called them, who are allowed to 
enter the coalition government, will be eliminated, and the so-called 
coalition government will be a purely Communist government, under the 
dictatorial control of the Communist Party, just as it happened in 1946, 
when a coalition government was formed in North Vietnam, under the 
aegis of Chiang Kai-shek’s occupation troops. 

Such a way of solving the Vietnam war is a negative one. But it may be 
a honourable way offered to the U.S.A., if they feel that they must at any 
cost get out from this hornet’s nest, which is South Vietnam, infested by 
the Communist guerillas. It will allow the U.S.A. to apparently ‘save face’. 
But it will not prevent them from facing a disaster. Because, if the U.S.A., 
in spite of their quality as leaders of the free world, in spite of their status 
as the most powerful nation in the world, are brought to their knees by 
little North Vietnam, first, they will lose the confidence of small nations 
neighbouring China. None of these nations will trust the U.S.A. any more. 
Consequently, they will be obliged to compromise with North Vietnam 
and China, just as little Cambodia is doing. Secondly, the loss of South 
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Vietnam to the Communists is not only an American defeat; it is also the 
defeat of the Free World, because at least six nations of the Free World are 
involved in the Vietnam war, for the causes of freedom and democracy. 

Losing South Vietnam to the Communists is, then, losing the battle for 
freedom and democracy. It is losing the war of the Free World against a 
smali country of the Communist bloc. It is the beginning of the end of 
American supremacy and of the Free World. 

Fervently, I pray God that such an unbappy step is not taken, and that 
South Vietnam, in spite of her shortcomings and difficulties, will emerge 
as a free and democratic nation. The price for this may be very high. 
But no price is too high for defending freedom and democracy. 


_[Nghiém-Xuan-Thien is the former Professor of Physics in Hanoi 
University, and is Editor of the daily Thoi Luan, Saigon.] 
Revised in Copenhagen, July 14, 1968. 
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with its unwillingness to be satisfied with moderate advances, The extremist 
, believes in the reality and rightfulness of disjunctions; and he acts on them. 
This belief makes his participation in civil politics impossible, even though 
he has been legally elected and is a member of an ordinary party. 

The vitality of the tradition of extremism, revolutionary and reactionary, 
in all major countries except perhaps Great Britain, makes its total 
elimination unlikely. Indeed this may be undesirable because, in a small 
quantity, it has the valuable function of reminding the rest of society— 
the pluralistic civil society with its many private interests, its compromises 
and its vagueness—of the ideals by which, in their most general form, it 
lives. Extremism becomes a danger when it begins to set the ruling pattern, 
and that it can do only when it draws allies from the heart of civil society, 
from those whose inheritance and responsibility should bind them to a 
balanced pluralism. 

America and the American people now face the greatest crisis in their 
history, both internally and externally, in this election year of 1968. How 
they tackle these issues will determine for generations the pattern of life, 
not only for themselves, but for all who depend on the values inherent in 
a liberal society. 
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SOME DILEMMAS OF DEFENCE IN THE 1970’s 
by R. F. K. Goldsmith 


1. The Problem of Revolutionary Guerilia Warfare 


emphasis that has been placed on economic and financial factors 
as the principal reason for the reappraisal that has been going on over 
Britain’s defence policies has tended to obscure the fact that there are 
more fundamental influences than these at work on traditional concepts 
about the place of armed force in international society. One of them con- 
cerns the growing indecisiveness of warfare in a world dominated by two 
super-powers held in the close grip of nuclear stalemate, and the effect of 
this on the generally accepted place of armed force in the normal conduct of 
diplomacy among the second and third rank of powers. This will be the 
subject of a later article. Another, with which the present article deals, con- 
cers the new form of warfare evolved by the exponents of revolution, which 
does not easily respond to orthodox methods and which can only be count- 
ered on its own terms. The Americans have discovered this to their cost in 
Vietnam. Taken together these two new factors imply that neither superior 
military resources nor superior skill in applying them can necessarily secure 
the political ends desired by the user. These lessons cannot be ignored by a 
country such as Great Britain, even though she seems bent on opting out of 
the majority of her extra-European commitments. 


The Nature of Revolutionary Guerilla Warfare 

There is nothing very new about guerilla warfare. As a means of resist- 
ance by patriots against occupying forces it has a long and not unsuccessful 
history. What is novel is its adaptation by revolutionaries as a means of 
overthrowing established government. Its codification as a form of warfare 
owes most to Mao Tse-tung who has drawn heavily on his experience in the 
long drawn-out struggle he waged with government in China. Not all of his 
thinking is original, there is much of it that is recognisable in the writings of 
T. E. Lawrence, but it is all sound commonsense when applied to the situa- 
tion that suits it and it is to its almost religious observance by his disciples in 
such circumstances that it has earned its undoubted success. 

The techniques of revolutionary guerilla warfare are defined in very great 
detail. The ideal target is a country in which the arm of government is not 
very long; in which there are minority problems; in which poverty or social 
injustice or backwardness still exist, but over which attempts to practice 
democratic government have allowed freedom to political parties of various 
complexions, including the communists. There is a number of countries, 
particularly in Asia and Africa, that sufficiently meet these requirements. 
The first step is to select an initial area of operations on the periphery, 
preferably one adjacent to a territory already under communist control from 
which support can be drawn and in which sanctuary can, if necessary, be 
found. Communists are then infiltrated throughout the area and cells built 
up in every centre of population, which later will provide the framework of 
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an organisation capable of carrying out the revolutionary plans. Social 
grievances are seized on or manufactured and turned into anti-government 
propaganda and no opportunity is lost of emphasising the superior virtues of 
the government of liberation ibat revolution will bring in its train. Black- 
mail, assassination and, if necessary, torture are freely used to break the 
stout-hearted and the friends and servants of government and if the govern- 
ment is unable to protect them this merely provides proof of its ineffective- 
ness. In the course of time a great part of the local population will have 
become involved with communist activities in one way or another, often 
innocently, and will thereby have hopelessly compromised themselves with 
an increasingly harassed government. 

It is during this stage, which may continue for some years, that the legit- 
imate government must react and establish its authority in the threatened 
area, but if the target is well chosen this will not be easy. Information, on 
which all successful counter-revolutionary operations basically depends, will 
be hard to come by (informers receive short shrift from the communists); 
the task of convincing the infected population that their prospects under the 
lawful government, which has not done very much for them in the past, are 
superior to communist promises may prove too difficult, and punitive action 
against suspected communist sympathisers, which for governments that are 
not very sure of themselves often represents the easiest course to take, can 
too easily defeat its own object by punishing the innocent and driving the 
waverers finally into the communist camp. 


If, during this stage, governments without the necessary resources of their 
own can be prevailed upon to accept assistance in the form of aid in econ- 
omic and social development and are willing to be advised in its application 
and are, moreover, prepared to be guided about the police and military 
support that will be needed to render it effective, the situation can be 
restored. Britain’s experience in Malaya proves this. It is not easy, however, 
for governments in apparent control to surrender part of their independence 
and the opportunity at this stage may be rejected. If it is, or if no succour 
from outside is at hand, the point of no return will have been passed; the 
communist grip will be tightened and guerilla warfare will be set in train to 
extend that grip over an increasing area of the country with a view eventual- 
ly to establishing a revolutionary government as a rival to the legitimate one. 
Of recent years most of our attention has been focused on Vietnam, but it is 
possible that the point of no return is approaching in parts of Burma and 
along the hill tracts of India’s north-eastern frontier. 

The training of guerilla fighters and the formation of combat units and 
cadres, together with the setting up of an organisation to direct their activ- 
ities and the stockpiling of arms will have been taking place meanwhile, 
either clandestinely in the initial target-area or across the frontier in com- 
munist territory. When the time is deemed to be ripe the guerilla units will 
be deployed in the areas next to be penetrated and overthrown. Guerillas 
have to be missionaries as well as fighters, for there are always fresh villages 
whose inhabitants have to be indoctrinated by persuasion or force and from 
whom, in the course of time, the revolutionary forces will look for new 
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recruits to train as fighters. Thus the campaign grows and expands and the 
forces of law and order, when they attempt to intervene, find themselves 
constantly harassed by an enemy that can at any moment fade into the 
landscape and that seldom provides them with a target at which to shoot. 
The true battlefield lies in the minds of the people and the communists do 
all they can to prevent counter-revolutionary ideas from getting a hold. 

The natural military response is to try and prevent the communists from 
molesting the villages by attacking the former and defending the latter. 
Tactically it may sometimes be necessary to attempt this, though it is very 
difficult to accomplish, but it encourages a misleading method of approach 
to the basic problem. In every other respect except the military one the main 
offensive action needs to be directed at the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages to win them from the communists, and military action against the 
guerillas is, in this context, defensive in its purpose. This was the approach 
in Malaya, with the resettlement of the population preceding the final hunt- 
ing down of the guerillas who, once village sanctuary is denied to them, can 
no longer ‘move through the people as the fish through the sea’, to use one of 
Mao’s apter phrases. The ‘hearts and minds’ campaign, combined with the 
establishment of defended villages, had the same purpose in South Vietnam, 
but some of the preconditions for success were lacking. 


If the revolutionaries succeed in enlarging the territories under their 
control by guerilla action they will prepare, if necessary, for a final phase in 
which organised formations and units, perhaps reinforced from neighbour- 
ing communist states, will go into action against the military forces of the 
lawful government. In theory this is a development to be welcomed by 
regular armies engaged in counter-revolutionary operations because it 
should at last provide them with a target against which their superior 
resources and weapons ought to have telling effect. The revolutionary forces, 
however, still possess two priceless advantages over their opponents; they 
can count on a much superior service of intelligence so that they will be far 
better informed about the movements of their opponents than the latter can 
hope to be about them, and their natural tactics will give them superior 
mobility where it matters most: in the immediate area of combat. With these 
two assets a well conducted campaign can be waged for a very long time 
against considerably superior regular forces because the insurgent army has 
no need to stand and fight. 

If the forces of law and order look like gaining the ascendancy the insurg- 
ent leaders are perfectly prepared to ‘change gear’ into an earlier phase of 
guerilla activity and work up the whole process afresh. It is this that makes 
revolutionary guerilla warfare so formidable, because its exponents are 
prepared to operate on the widest possible time scale. It took twelve years 
and more to deal with the Malaya Emergency and even now, eight years 
later, the hard core of Malay revolutionaries is still in being just across the 
Thai border and only recently made a damaging raid into Malaya. North 
Vietnam has been involved in revolutionary warfare for over twenty years. 

The one factor above all others that has militated against the success of 
America in South Vietnam has been her failure to recognise in time that 
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there can be no purely military solution in countering revolutionary guerilla 
warfare; the main approach must be political, with economic and social 
overtones. It is vital that all military operations, however extensive, should 
be conducted as a form of support to, and in close conjunction with, the civil 
power. When the civil power is an independent and weak government and 
the supporting power, though dominant in every way, is basically committed 
to preserving that independence and demonstrating that it is doing so, 
almost insuperable problems are raised, particularly when the supporting 
power is as deeply involved militarily and economically as the U.S.A. now is 
in South Vietnam. The heavier the involvement, particularly if there are 
military setbacks, the more pressure will there be on the supporting power to 
keep the conduct of operations under its undivided control and to continue to 
seek a military solution. In Vietnam the opportunity, if it ever existed, of 
finding a solution through a politically orientated approach has eluded the 
Americans for this reason. Had they had colonial experience they would 
have seen how the approach might have been made; through the strengthen- 
ing of the central government by all possible means and the gradual exten- 
sion of its effective authority by a proper provincial and district organisa- 
tion, with which a fully trained and disciplined police force has been closely 
integrated, and with the military in close support. That is how the Malayan 
Emergency was managed, and although South Vietnam was a far more 
difficult nut to crack it is fair to present the handling of counter-insurgency 
in Malaya as a text-book example of the sort of approach that should be 
aimed at, in the same way that the doctrines of Mao Tse-tung have become 
the bible for the opposite camp. 

Not only have the Americans in Vietnam erred in regarding their task as 
primarily a military one, they have attempted to engage the enemy in the 
wrong kind of war. They hoped, by the Javish use of materiel, to limit the 
manpower that it would be necessary to deploy against the enemy in battle, 
and indeed if vastly superior fire-power and strategic mobility could provide 
any answer to guerilla warfare conducted by organised units on a country- 
wide basis the Vietcong and their reinforcements of North Vietnamese 
regular troops would have been defeated a long time ago. Unfortunately, 
however, one of the attributes of revolutionary guerilla warfare is that it 
imposes its conditions on its opponents and there is no short-cut to defeating 
guerilla tactics but by using ‘gamekeepers turned poacher’ in considerable 
numbers, better controlled and more skilled than the guerillas themselves. 

Only time will reveal how near the Americans probably came to forcing 
North Vietnam to submit through sheer weapon-power. The scale on which 
she had to apply it, however, had its repercussions even on her resilient 
economy and with (most unfairly) hardly a friend left in the world on this 
particular issue and with growing doubts among her own people, the sands 
were clearly running out before the issue could be finally clinched. There is 
a lesson here for ourselves as well as for the Americans, and it concerns the 
over-reliance that can be placed on ‘back-room’ systems of analysis in 
devising military strategies, techniques and even weapons. These systems are 
of the greatest assistance in evaluating data of all kinds, but when it comes 
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to the final determination of what ought to be done it is the human factor 
that matters most, and the data for assessing this cannot be fed into a com- 
puter. It is very necessary to be informed about the cost-effectiveness of 
weapons provided it is always borne in mind that it is on the human being 
that will have to man them in battle that their operational effectiveness will 
rest. In all this, theory can too easily run away from reality. In Vietnam the 
Americans have devised highly efficient techniques for the deployment of 
helicopter-borne infantry with overwhelming fire-support against formed 
bodies of the enemy wherever they may be located, but when the action is 
over and the enemy in all probability defeated the infantry depart in the way 
that they came and the Vietcong is left, no doubt licking his wounds, but 
still in effective control of the area in which he was discovered and brought 
to battle, and of the livelihood, if not of the hearts and minds, of the people 
who inhabit it. 

British experience is so much richer than that of any other country in 
the western world in the conduct of what may be called politico-military 
operations that it seems hardly possible that she can opt out of them 
altogether at a time when much of Asia and Africa, including members of 
the Commonwealth, are gravely threatened. At least it will be expected 
of her that she will continue to study the techniques involved and be 
prepared to furnish advisory teams to governments in need of help. But 
a more positive approach is required. It is a sad reflection on the extent 
to which the Commonwealth has fallen apart that at a time when several 
of its members are extremely vulnerable to attack and others are well 
placed to band together to render aid and support, cross-currents of 
distrust and suspicion put such action almost beyond the bounds of 
consideration. There is a Commonwealth Secretariat in existence and it 
seems a pity that it cannot be used to make case-studies of the problems 
besetting some of these threatened countries and to put forward proposals 
for cooperative assistance before it is too late. 

The armed forces of the Crown are no strangers to the multifarious tasks 
now referred to under the general description ‘the peaceful uses of military 
forces’, which covers everything from providing assistance in an emergency 
to the supervision or execution of planned tasks designed to help in the 
development of backward areas, which may include road-making and 
bridge-building, water-engineering, erecting hospitals and schools, village 
resettlement and the general encouragement of people to help themselves 
once they have been shown the way. There are many Commonwealth coun- 
tries crying out for this kind of assistance if their initial inhibitions and lack 
of confidence can be overcome (a political task), and there would be no 
better way of providing at least a proportion of the Services with a sense of 
purpose combined with practical training in unfamiliar surroundings. Once 
again it could be shown, as has been done on so many occasions in the past, 
that the British serviceman is Great Britain’s best ambassador. 


[Major-General R. F. K. Goldsmith, C.B., C.B.E., is the editor of the Army 
Quarterly. The contribution from him printed above is the first of two.] 
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A CRITICAL VIEW OF THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 
TO INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


by William E. Paterson 


UNCTIONALISM is not a new idea, but rather a stock in trade of the 
‘liberal-rationalist’ thought on the organisation of international order 
from Kant to the present day. The theory is, however, closely identified 
with David Mitrany’s A Working Peace System (London 1946), and its 
essence is contained in one of Mitrany’s opening pages— 
‘Functionalism is a method which would . . . overlay political decisions with 
a spreading web of international activities and agencies in which and through 
which the interests and life of all the nations would be gradually integrated.’ 

Peace is to be attained, not by organising around points of national 
conflict as is usually attempted by more conventional measures, but through 
the expansion of international functional agencies. The expansion of 
international functional agencies would act as a unifying influence because 
the task-orientation of international experts would make them immune to 
questions of national prestige. This expansion would in time cut down, or 
eventually perhaps completely cut out, the freedom of manoeuvre of 
politicians whose actions are seen as inherently divisive, because of their 
concern with the pursuit of power. The transference of effective power to 
international functional authorities, and the consequent ability of these 
authorities to satisfy real welfare needs, would bring about a refocusing of 
political loyalties away from the nation-state—the source of international 
conflict. 

Functional theorists like Mitrany draw attention to developments in 
functional practice since the mid-nineteenth century. The onset of the 
technological era meant that no state could afford to be autonomic, 
convenience demanded some measure of international co-operation. Thus, 
the first international functional institutions were the International Tele- 
graphic and Postal Unions. The importance of this development really 
only began to be widely noted after World War I. Thus, although the 
covenant of the League was predominantly political in content, Articles 
23-25 provided a potential basis for League activity in the functional field. 
However, despite steadily increasing involvement in functional tasks, the 
League machinery of international co-operation remained firmly 
subordinated to the political direction of the council. 

The early successes of the International Labour Organisation, the only 
autonomous functional organisation in the League system, under its dynamic 
Secretary-General Albert Thomas, were halted by the onset of the World 
Depression and the more troubled political climate of the thirties. Never- 
theless, the LL.O. system of tripartite functional representation of workers, 
employers and governmental representatives represented a real victory for 
the fuctionalists, implying as it did, for the first time in an international 
organisation, that the votes of national representatives might be split. 

Unlike the League, the United Nations system represented ‘a full-fledged 
experiment in the application of functional theory to international affairs’— 
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a reflection of the views of the war-time U.S. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. Articles 55-60 of the U.N. charter established a mandate for wide- 
spread activity in functional tasks—activity which was to be co-ordinated 
by the Economic and Social Council (Arts. 67-72). The Economic and 
Social Council was, however, subordinated to the General Assembly. 


In practice, the United Nations system has been characterised by the 
steady enlargement and diversification of its functional programme. This 
development is partly a reflection of difficulties in the more directly political 
field. Functionalism’s greatest attraction is that it gives participants some- 
thing to do, even when nothing is being achieved politically. Perhaps even 
more important has been the fact that ‘the American conception of how 
best to combat the spread of Communism has largely coincided with the 
functionalist conception of how best to build the foundations of a 
peaceful world society’. The impact of this expansion in functional 
agencies on international power politics has, however, been very limited. 
The creation of even more functional agencies has created almost insuper- 
able difficulties of co-ordination. In Inis Claude’s words— 

‘If conflict is the major problem of international political organisation, con- 
fusion is an equally serious problem in the functional sphere.’ 

These functional activities, primarily concerned, as they have been, with 
the relations between the developed and developing countries, have done 
little to assuage the major source of tension in the world, the rivalry 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. Contrary to functionalist 
theory, which holds thatvnational differences in wealth beget war, there 
seems no way in a nuclear age that the poor ‘South’ could make war on 
the rich ‘North’, The two super-powers have largely refrained from joint 
participation in functional agencies, thereby eliminating the possibility that 
they might be joined by the ‘subtle threads of functional activity’. The 
Soviet Union, not without some justification, has tended to regard the 
functional agencies of the U.N. as an extension of U.S. foreign policy. Cold 
war politics, in fact, far from being transformed by functional co- 
operation ‘have transformed functional tasks like the granting of foreign aid 
into arenas of political conflict. China, regarded by many as the greatest 
danger, remains entirely outside the scope of United Nations functional 
agencies. 

Functionalism, since the War, has made much more progress in regional 
rather than global institutions. I propose to treat developments in West 
Europe since the War, which have been the most dramatic; but much of 
what I have to say is equally relevant to experiments in other continents, 
like the Latin American Free Trade Area. 

Although the ideas behind successive attempts at European integration 
since the war have been many and various, the functionalist model has been 
among the most dominant. Some functionalist elements were present in the 
United States’ plans for O.E.E.C. Unlike later functional experiments which 
often concentrated on one sector, the O.E.E.C. was to be concerned, 
through the necessity of dovetailing the various national requirements, with 
the economies as a whole. In the Herter Report of the Select Congressional 
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Committee, it was stated that ‘it would appear that any substantial economic 
union will in fact produce a considerable degree of political federation’. 

The considerable functional success of the O.E.E.C., at least in its early 
days, did not lead to a significant level of political integration. This was 
primarily because the member states adhered to what has often come to be 
regarded as the British view of functionalism. This view of functionalism 
accepts the interdependence of states, but presupposes their continued 
existence as states. This could perhaps better be labelled as ‘the 
functionalism of convenience school’. The proponents of this view are 
always hostile to any attempts to transform co-operation into integration. 

The contrasting view of functionalism identified with David Mitrany— 
functionalism as a means of integration—was most closely approximated 
to in the case of the European Coal and Steel community. Widespread 
disillusionment with the constitutional approach of the Council of Europe, 
disappointment with the more modest functionalism of the O.E.E.C., which 
had brought even economic integration no nearer, and the pressing need 
to control Germany by its absorption within a Western European system, 
made the French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman receptive to the 
functionalist ideas of Jean Monnet. 

Jean Monnet, a cosmopolitan by background, had been very much 
influenced by functionalist ideas through his work under Sir Arthur Salter 
(author of the first really important functionalist work, Allied Shipping 
Control)', in the Inter Allied Shipping Pool in the First World War. 
Monnet held, in common with Mitrany, that a stage had been reached where 
general welfare demands could be satisfied and that, consequently, politicians 
ought to be replaced by administrators. His Commissariat Du Plan was 
therefore not subject to real parliamentary control. Monnet’s mfluence is 
dominant in the treaty and in the Schuman declaration of May 9, 1950, 
when it was stated ‘that Europe will be formed by concrete measures which 
first of all create a solidarity in fact’ (for a summary of Monnet’s views see 
Ernst Haas’ The Uniting of Europe 1958 p. 455). A basic assumption of 
the E.C.S.C. was the functional one that, by phasing the sectors of coal 
and steel under a supranational body of administrators, the foundations of 
a federal union would be established. The argument being that, as coal 
and steel constituted the heart of the national economy, this would ipso 
facto require an extension into other sectors. This was the ‘spill-over’ effect, 
a situation defined by Lindberg as ‘one in which a given action related to a 
specific event can be assured only by further actions which in turn create 
a further condition and the need for more action and so on’ The logic 
of the ‘spill-over’ was basically the same in the two further functional 
institutions to be set up after E.C.S.C.; namely, Euratom and the European 
Economic Community. In the case of the E.E.C., the formation of a 
customs union was expected to elicit reactions from non-member states, 
which could be resolved only by further integration. 

Two main questions seem to me to be posed by the functional system 
of the European Community. (Since July 1, 1967 the three communities 
have been fused.) Firstly, what contribution has this made to peace in 
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Europe? And secondly, to what extent has this brought an integrated 
Europe closer? 

With regard to the first question, most attention has been focused on 
the European Coal and Steel Community. Many contemporary observers 
felt that the signing of this treaty excluded the possibility of future war 
between the hereditary enemies, France and Germany (see M. Schuman’s 
Declaration of May 9, 1950). This view seems to me to be very naive. The 
pooling of French and German coal and steel, rather than making war 
between France and Germany impossible, is a reflection of the fact that 
war between the two had become unthinkable, allied as they were against 
Soviet Russia. West Germany had not at this time re-armed. But, even 
at that time, it could be seen that atomic power, rather than supplies of 
coal and steel, was likely to be the decisive factor in any future war. The 
functionalist might interject here that the unity of important areas of the 
two economies would render conflict unthinkable, since war would amount 
to self-injury. This seems to me to underestimate the power of nationalism, 
a force which Monnet failed to understand because of his own cosmopolitan 
background. The complete integration of the Irish economy with that of 
Britain did not prevent conflict between the two countries. 

The contribution of Euratom to peace must be considered as purely 
marginal, Restricted from its origins to the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
it has been generally the most ineffective of the three institutions. The 
increase in trade between the countries of the Six, brought about by the 
E.E.C., can fairly be regarded as having made some contribution to peace— 
though it has not been strong enough to prevent de Gaulle abandoning his 
Franco-German friendship course in favour of more diplomatic contacts 
with the U.S.S.R. 

The second question, to what extent the functional system of the 
European community has brought political integration nearer, is perhaps 
even harder to answer. Working together in economic and technical 
matters can, in some cases, exacerbate existing prejudices. Stresses and 
strains are very marked, when a project like E.C.S.C. places two factors 
of production under a supranational authority, but leaves the rest of the 
economy in the hands of national governments, It is not at all a necessary 
proposition that functionalism must engender favourable attitudes towards 
integration. This point has been well made by A. Gomes, in commenting 
on similar efforts to integrate the West Indies by federal functionalism. 
‘The weaknesses inherent in these embryonic structures and the services 
they seek to administer might encourage the false belief that true federation 
cannot improve them and may result in retarding rather than accelerating 
a federal outlook.’ Any advance towards integration is dependent on 
continued prosperity. Even a small recession can undo the integrative 
effects of years of success, as was amply demonstrated by the failure of the 
E.C.S.C. to deal with the coal recession of 1959. 

In 1952, after the apparent success of the E.C.S.C., it was decided to try 
and set up a European Defence Community. However, the methods which 
had proved acceptable with regard to coal and steel proved unacceptable 
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in the politically charged atmosphere of defence. It took a political 
initiative by the Benelux governments to re-launch the move towards 
integration. The functionalist would answer that the success achieved by 
functional co-operation in the E.C.S.C. was instrumental in persuading the 
Benelux countries to draw up the memorandum. 

The functionalist dilemma is that the functional approach supposes that 
the political will for integration is lacking, yet functionalism can only lead 
toa significant level of integration if the political will of member govern- 
ments is involved at some point. The functionalist answer, that pressure 
for political integration will be created by the success of the functional 
approach, is insufficient because there will always be de Gaulles who, 
while valuing the gains made, are unwilling to see them risked on a 
political initiative. At best, the success of functional regional institutions 
will persuade countries on the outside of Britain to apply, with all the 
‘attendant dangers for the institutions that this, implies. Their application 
is usually difficult to reject on functional grounds, and rejection on political 
grounds creates enormous difficulties of cohesion for the embryonic 
structure. 

The final limitation of the functional approach and the confusion it 
engenders has already been mentioned. It is inconceivable that a working 
system could be set up in which military policy, defence, essential parts of 
commercial policy, as well as authority in the field of technology, coal ‘and 
steel production would be concentrated in a central authority, while such 
things as general fiscal economic and social policy would remain the 
concern of national governments. The only result would be confusion; 
either there would be areas of duplication of function, or areas where 
neither authority functioned properly. 

The general world picture, then, is one of the functional approach in 
retreat. Little more is heard of all the common markets set up in the wake 
of the early successes of the E.E.C. The E.E.C. itself is desperately trying 
to forestall the action of the French government in raising import quotas 
against other member countries. The primacy of international over 
‘domestic politics, which has appeared a truism since the war, no longer 
looks as valid. Governments everywhere—the United States, West 
Germany, France, Nigeria—are all more concerned with the cohesion of the 
State internally than with improving their position abroad. The general 
prosperity on which much of the international co-operation of the fifties 
was based no longer looks so certain. In such a world, the functionalist 
thesis of the absolescence of politics looks jaded. Yet functionalists will not 
be too cast down, either by my critique or by present reverses, partly 
because of the lack of any convincing alternatives, but mainly because 
gtadualism is of the essence of functionalist theory. No quick results are 
expected—any failures can be regarded as purely temporary reverses on 
the road to the international functional community. 


toe Shipping Control—An Experiment in International Administration, Oxford 
2 The Political Dynamics of European Economic Integration p. 40, L. N. Lindberg. 
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CANADA’S POST-ELECTION PROBLEMS 
by E. H. Rawlings 


-ÅA Sa result of the Canadian General Election, held on June 25, some 
radical changes are likely to be made in the political structure of 
Canada, because of the re-election of the Liberals under the new 

leadership of Mr. Pierre Trudeau, who became caretaker Prime Minister 

after the resignation of Mr. Lester Pearson at the age of seventy. The 
electroate has given Mr. Trudeau a tmandate to carry out a number of 
reforms and to keep Canada united. The Liberals have, therefore, improved 
their position from their previous minority government status. The 

Conservatives also fought the election under the new leadership of Mr. 

Robert Stanfield, a former Prime Minister of Nova Scotia. Both these 

relatively young men brought colour and personality to the election 

campaign. 

The dominating issue of the election was the unity of Canada, which 
involves preventing the secession of Quebec Province from the rest of 
the federation. The Canadians voted in favour of retaining Quebec as a 
part of Canada, which is of course the main concern of both the Liberals 
and the Conservatives. So the fight between the two parties was not on 
a matter of principle, but rather on degrees of clarity, emphasis and 
personality. Mr. Trudeau undoubtedly won the day, because he is prepared 
to make concessions to preserve Canadian unity and tried to tell Quebec 
where its place is in a united Canada. Now Mr. Trudeau will attempt 
to carry out a reform of the constitution, with a view to establishing a 
stronger framework for the country’s future. This is likely to result in a 
fierce political battle, as the Quebec separatists are still a strong political 
force. 

Under the reforms, the Liberals propose the further enhancement of 
provincial participation in federal institutions (particularly the Senate and 
the Supreme Court), promotion of bilingualism on the proposals 
recommended in the report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism, and reliance on the continuing federal-provincial conference 
on constitutional reform, to agree on codes of procedure on matters of 
authority, participation, and restraints applicable between the two levels 
of government. Whether these proposals will help to bring the English 
and French Canadians closer together remains a matter of doubt. Some 
80 per cent of the French Canadians live in Quebec, and their outlook 
and interests are different from those of other provinces. These differences 
cannot be entirely ignored, which is one reason why the Conservatives have 
taken a more cautious view on constitutional reform. 

How far Mr. Trudeau will succeed in appeasing the French Canadians 
will depend on their desire to co-operate with him in his aim to achieve 
national unity. At the moment, the prospects in this respect are not 
encouraging. Premier Danial Johnson of Quebec and the party controlling 
his Government want a ‘special status’ for Quebec, and favour the fostering 
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of General de Gaulle’s nationalism. The demand for separatism is strong 
among today’s university students, and in some institutions, such as the 
French-section of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The French 
Canadians have their own attractive culture which will be diffcult to 
integrate with that of the rest of North America. It will be even more 
difficult to bring the English and French Canadians together, because 
the former have become somewhat Americanised. Therefore, in his 
endeavours to achieve national unity, Mr. Trudeau must make his country 
less culturally dependent on the United States. 

In order to bring about any decisive change in the constitution, the 
British North America Act of 1867 will have to be amended to produce a 
document to bring its powers and language up to date. Such a document 
will have to be drafted so that it is acceptable to the ten provinces and the 
federal authority. But the question is, how strong must the federal powers 
be under the new constitution. At present, provincial governments hold 
considerable power, which does not benefit the country as a whole. Would 
the provinces be prepared to hand over some of their power to the 
Federal Government? This seems unlikely in the case of Quebec, which 
wants to negotiate its own trade and cultural treaties and have its own 
seat on UNESCO. 

There can be no doubt about it that, if Quebec is to be firmly incorporated 
in the federation, the province will have to be given some special status to 
preserve its identity, in addition to making French as well as English the 
official language, which will enable the minority to defend itself and its 
language with a Bill of Rights. It has been suggested that the Supreme 
Court should be equally divided between English-speaking and French- 
speaking judges to ensure that its decisions are not biassed. The New 
Democratic Party has asserted that Quebec must have the rights and the 
funds to fulfil government responsibilities which affect the community, 
such as social security, education, town planning and community develop- 
ment, These issues will have to be carefully considered when drafting 
the new constitution. 

At the moment, Mr. Trudeau is undoubtedly the best man to foster a 
possible reconciliation between the French and the English. His Quebec 
origin enables him to have a clear understanding of the needs of its people. 
Yet he is determined to make them a decisive part of Canada’s national 
life, and not to see them emerge as a separate nation. Thus, he is unlikely 
to approve of any special status for Quebec which would eventually lead 
the province into a distinctly separate community. Whether he can succeed 
in doing so by increasing federal control over the provinces will for the 
time being remain an open question. 

The main key to the Quebec problem is a continued expansion of the 
Canadian economy as a whole, which would help to bring further benefits 
to the people of Quebec. The French Canadians complain that they have 
not reaped the fruits of economic development, as the majority of the 
province’s economy is in the hands of English Canadians or Americans. 
This has naturally fostered the cause of the separatists. Moreover, the 
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fact that English has been the official language is a drawback to French 
Canadian civil servants who seek promotion, as they have to take their 
examinations in English. Mr. Trudeau’s promise to introduce both English 
and French as the official languages will enable the French to compete 
more easily with other Canadians. But this is unlikely to act as a deterrent 
for the separatists. 

Perhaps the greatest concern felt by French Canadians is the fact that 
the English Canadians have been drawing closer to the United States, and 
that the two countries are becoming increasingly interdependent. This is 
of course only natural, for they share a wide range of common interests 
which have brought them closer together. Most Canadians are today 
preoccupied with what goes on in the United States and, as certain aspects 
of American culture have found their way into Canada, Canadians regard 
their neighbour as the most important single country and cannot help being 
influenced by it. 

The most important links between Canada and the United States are 
still defence and economic relations. In defence matters, both countries are 
equally important to one another, because with Canada lying between the 
Soviet Union and the United States the defence of the North American 
continent has become so complicated that it cannot remain the responsibility 
of one country alone. This responsibility is now shared through NORAD, 
the joint American-Canadian air and missile defence system. The United 
States is also Canada’s biggest trading partner. In 1967, 64.2 per cent of 
Canadian exports went to the United States, and 73.2 per cent of Canadian 
imports came from there. Moreover, a great many Canadian companies 
are associates or subsidiaries of U.S. firms. Although American firms own 
about 60 per cent of Canadian industry, Canadian investment in the United 
States is on a per capita basis, twice as much as the Americans have 
invested in Canada. Therefore, any setback in the American economy 
inevitably affects the Canadian level of prosperity. 

Taking these factors into consideration it seems impractical for Mr. 
Trudeau to consider adopting a policy for making Canada less dependent 
on the United States, when the countries have reached such a degree 
of interdependence. Yet, unless he does so, he will find it extremely difficult 
to incorporate the French Canadians into Canadian nationalism and 
achieve a completely united nation. He will undoubtedly only keep 
Canada’s unity intact by offering some concessions to the French Canadians 
and, at the same time, not antagonising the United States. If he does not, 
Canada will move towards gradual dissolution. 
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ROMANIAN THEATRE LOOKS TO THE WEST 
by Ossia Trilling l 
HEN I visited Romania, over ten years ago, plays were built around 
the stars. The classics were everywhere staged. Modern western 
authors were hardly known. Now, all that has changed. The theatre 
as a whole has come under the influence of a new generation of young 
directors who no longer feel the old ideological pressures and are looking 
to the west. once again. The turning-point came with the departure of 
Radu Beligan from the National Theatre and the foundation of the Comedy 
Theatre, of which he is the leading actor and the director. It coincided with 
the visit to eastern Europe of the Peter Brook production of King Lear 
and the exposure of the hollowness of the much-abused term ‘socialist 
realism’, 

Lucian Giurchescu’s deftly mounted version of Jonesco’s Rhinoceros at 
Beligan’s theatre opened the flood-gates to a spate of plays by Romania’s 
most prolific living dramatist, living, that is to say, in self-imposed exile. 
The excitement with which The Bald Prima Donna was received both by 
the audience and by the students of the State Theatre Institute bore witness 
to the love Romanians have for their son. It was, of course, his coun 
Urmuz (pseudonym of Dem Demetrescu Buzau [1883-1923] ), who laid 
the foundations of surrealism and the “Theatre of the Absurd’. An assistant 
Magistrate, who took his own life, Urmuz deeply influenced George Ciprian, 
who died earlier this year, in his mid-eighties. Though his plays were un- 
performed either between the wars or in the Stalinist years, Ciprian has at 
last come into his own. His The Duck’s Head, which Peter Daubeny bas 
invited to the 1969 World Theatre Season at the Aldwych Theatre in 
London, has been staged by David Esrig as an uproarious, absurdist 
comedy, that pokes fun at conformism in all its aberrations. 

This play, or David Esrig’s inventive production of Troilus and Cressida, 
conceived in a similar vein, outrivals anything thought up even by Tyrone 
Guthrie at his most eccentric. At 32, Esrig has now left the Comedy Theatre 
for the City Theatre (named after the great actress Lucia Sturdza Bulandra) 
where he has just put on a stunning production of Diderot’s Rameau’s 
Nephew, stimulating, as it is, both intellectually and sensually. 

The City Theatre is managed by Liviu Ciulei, architect, actor, designer, 
and director of plays and films. Ciulei’s The Death of Danton by Georg 
Biichner made use of a complex revolving architectural setting that allowed 
the plebs to be promoted to protagonist. His Macbeth also exploits an 
unorthodox setting and a newfound contemporaneity. The setting is more 
baroque than Shakespearean, but allows the uninterrupted flow of the 
Elizabethan tragedy full scope. It also does service for other classical 
dramas, such as Julius Caesar, which Ciulei entrusted to a 24-year-old 
fifth-year drama student, Andrei Sherban. In Macbeth the smoke and din 
of battle provide a background for the three witches, got up like three sexy 
camp-followers who delude the rough and licentious soldiery, led by 
Macbeth himself. A highlight of this evening was Clody Bertola’s spine- 
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chilling Lady Macbeth, a performance ranking in power with her Blanche 
in Ciulei’s febrile handling of A Streetcar Named Desire. _ 

Sherban was attacked by orthodox critics for traducing Shakespeare, 
and history, too, for that matter, by giving Caesar a shock of red hair, 
but his intention was to give the tragedy of internecine warfare a universal 
timelessness: this he did better than he perhaps realised, suggesting to me, 
at least, tribal genocide in central Africa. In the hands of 32-year-old 
Lucian Pintilie The Cherry Orchard became a swift-moving rip-roaring 
comedy that might well have pleased Chekhov and certainly delighted 
Bucharest audiences. His revision of the Romanian classic Carnival Scenes, 
by Ion Luca Caragiale, was no less iconoclastic and just as popular. Radu 
Penciulescu at 34, is 10 years younger than Ciulei, and like him teaches 
at the Institute. He also manages the Teatrul Mic (Little Theatre). Here, 
his scarifying production of Mrozek’s Tango was succeeded by his own 
part-Brechtian, part-ritualistic adaptation of Mihail Sadoveanu’s novel of 
the 30s, The Hatchet, about a single-minded Moldavian peasant who un- 
masks the assassins of her husband. 

The Theatre of Ritual, closely related to that of the Absurd, has thus 
found a foothold in the Romanian theatre. Ritual and violence also inform 
the 34-year-old Radu Cemescu’s staging of Ghelderode’s Escurial at the 
Nottara Theatre, managed by the 50-year-old Horia Lovinescu, a 
communist writer who is concerned as much with the question of dying as 
with that of living. (Lovinescu has founded Studio 1969 on the little 
stage of his theatre with the aim of giving native writers a forum for 
experimental work). His own verse-drama Petru Raresh, named after the 
bastard son of the Moldavian warrior-king Stephen the Great, is a compound 
of folkloric motives and a superbly-told tale of the sordid pursuit of power, 
that Sorana Coroama, another director of the same generation as those 
already named, handled with a rare epic sweep. In George Constantin the 
company possesses Romania’s most forceful and vocally compelling young 
actor, in the title-role. 

Political comment in the guise of historical drama is as old as Aeschylus. 
Romanian dramatists have long had recourse to it. Today they are far 
readier to be explicit. Sergiu Farcashan’s The Blow, at the Nottara, 
constructed somewhat in the manner of Miller’s After the Fall, has for 
hero an engineer whose personal problems are a pretext for an outspoken 
critical commentary on social inequality and political favouritism. It is 
staged by Crin Teodorescu with incisive authority. Now that Williams, 
Osborne and Wesker have been staged at last, and Waiting for Godot and 
Pinter are in rehearsal, it cannot be long before even such controversial 
writers as Hochhuth and Weiss, avoided until now ostensibly because 
alleged to be box-office doubtfuls, follow suit. The National Theatre, named 
the Ion Luca Caragiale, is due for a new broom, too. The younger genera- 
tion look at it askance, because of its timid repertorial policy. All eyes are 
fixed on the younger theatres, with their youthful ensembles and adventurous 
young managers, and the new school of directors who believe that the most 
harmful policy for running a theatre is that of playing safe. 
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ISAAC PENINGTON: FOREFATHER OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


by M. Whitcomb Hess 


EN his history of early America, Henry Adams singles out Pennsylvania 
as the only true democratic community among the colonies. There is 

a reason for this unique status of Penn’s state. In Penn’s ‘holy 
experiment’, based on the conviction that a democracy must be a theocracy, 
he applied the political theory he had received from and shared with his 
father-in-law, Isaac Penington. Penington, who, before he became the 
Quakers’ philosopher, had been well known as a political analyst and 
commentator, had grown up in the household of the noted career-statesman, 
Sir Isaac Penington, whose son and heir he was. His father had held high 
office for more than a score of years, being successively Lord Mayor of 
London, a Member of the Long Parliament and a Member of the Council 
of State under Cromwell. Wealthy, popular and democratic, he advocated 
the people’s rights yet refused to sign the warrant of execution for Charles I. 
Nevertheless because of his name as commissioner of the court during the 
King’s trial, he was sent to the Tower in 1660, on the accession of Charles II. 
Isaac Penington’s mother, a devout and charitable woman, encouraged her 
husband and sons in their respective efforts for a better government and 
a more Christian social policy. Certainly the entire Penington family had 
been drawn early and intimately into the religious and political controversies 
that shook Stuart England to its foundations—and beneath them. 

After receiving his education in Britain’s best schools and universities 
(Penn says he had ‘all the advantages the Universities of England could give 
him’), Isaac Penington began his own career as a writer of political tracts 
and pamphlets. His early advocacy of the doctrine that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed—with its important 
corollary of religious freedom—was published in 1651, the year before John 
Locke (who adopted the theory) entered Oxford as a young student. 
Penington was admittedly admired by some of his era’s greatest men, in- 
cluding Milton, long before he cast his lot with the then despised and outcast 
Quakers, in the year 1658. Nor did his influence cease to be felt outside 
Fox’s circle—to which a real philosopher in Isaac Penington had been 
added. He drew to the Quakers such persons as Viscountess Anne Conway, 
Thomas Ellwood, and Francis Mercury Van Helmont, the famed ‘scholar 
gypsy’, and many others. 

‘There’s none reads more like a downright good man than he’, wrote 
Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, of the Quaker philosopher. That 
goodness was of the head as well as of the heart. In Penn’s eulogy of ‘my 
father Penington’ in 1679 (Penington’s dates are 1616-1679) he said of him 
that Penington received a double anointing of the Spirit: not only zeal but 
judgement was poured out of Penn’s ‘dear friend and relation’, and the two 
qualities in conjunction had given the first Friends a charter-member who 
commanded the respect of everyone privileged to know him. Four years 
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before his entrance into the group, he had married Lady Mary Springett, 
whose daughter by a former marriage, Gulielma Springett, was to marry 
William Penn. Both Gulielma and William Penn looked on Penington 
as a true parent; the Penn’s, at their death, were returned from America 
to be buried beside ‘Father Penington’ in the famous Quaker graveyard, 
Jordans, though the father’s death occurred three years before his noted 
son-in-law sailed for the New World. 


When, as matters of simple justice and good will, William Penn drew up 
a code for Pennsylvania which might put into practice the Penington 
teachings, he was surprisingly successful. (Though certain European 
politicians had been deeply distrustful of the success of his initial treaty with 
the Indians, the pledge made by them ‘to live in love with Onas [Penn] as 
long as the sun and moon shall endure’ remained unbroken.) Jefferson 
later called Penn ‘the greatest lawgiver who ever lived’, and we find that 
lawgiver in turn honouring his mentor, Isaac Penington, for the large- 
mindedness of his visions. The latter, through Penn, vitally influenced the 
living school of political science known as the American way of life; and 
the Pennsylvania Governor’s debt to Penington was acknowledged by him 
more than once. $ 


Through all bis letters, tracts and books, Isaac Penington was—as Penn 
said of his personal contacts—‘an apostle to the ignorant learned’. In 
season and out of season, he warned against what he called the corrupt 
reason that makes men ‘wise in the letter but strangers to the life’, Much 
of his social and political philosophy, as part of the Truth for which . 
Ellwood says he was ‘zealous and undaunted’, entered into our govern- 
mental setup through Penn’s practical application of it. 


Several years ago, Raymond-Leopold Bruckberger, in ‘An Assignment 
for Intellectuals’ (Harper’s, February, 1956), called on American thought- 
leaders to defend their heritage. But he seriously questioned, both here 
and in his epochal book Image of America (Viking, New York, 1959), 
whether our people actually know the value of that heritage. If the world 
needs America, as Pére Bruckberger is convinced, for ‘the example of her 
institutions, her jealous regard for the individual’s freedom and her social 
equilibrium’, it needs above all the philosophy that underwrote Penn’s 
code, and profoundly influenced Jefferson and our other founders. For the 
Quaker in America, through his theistic principle, successfully inaugurated 
sound political practices. Two centuries before education was made 
universally compulsory, Penn had ruled that all children of all classes 
receive the same education. Further, he had proposed the union of our 
colonies; and, acting on this profound conviction that God is the Father 
of all human beings alike, regardless of race, colour, or creed, he advocated 
a union of all the nations of the world. 


Pére Bruckberger, who notes that America is the only nation in modern 
history whose initial revolution, instead of destroying the intellectuals who 
_ prepare it, carried them to power, well accuses current American 
intellectuals of having a vast sin of omission on their consciences. For the 
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mission of the intellectual remains, in St. Albert’s words, that of telling 
‘whether an action is good or bad, not by passing sentence as do the 
judges, but according to the truth as do the sages. We are in serious danger, 
as our sages warn us, of being deceived as to the real import of our 
Constitution by political theorists who themselves imperfectly comprehend 
it? When Orestes Brownson urged, a century ago in 1866, that ‘the people 
whose instincts are right, should understand the American Constitution as 
it is, and so understand it as to render it impossible for anyone to deceive 
them again, or induce them to depart from it’, he was asking, precisely what 
Pére Bruckberger asks. Certainly, it has been our good fortune that such 
seership as Penington’s should have been incorporated into our Declaration 
and Constitution; but we need to understand our principles and act on 
them in deed and in truth. 
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FRANCIS BACON OF BRITAIN 
by Sheldon Williams 


HE British love amateurs. Can this answer part of the conundrum 

of the phenomenal success of the modern artist Francis Bacon? For 

Bacon is an untrained painter. The easy swirl of his brush, sometimes 
as light as a sputtering of charcoal, with which he fills in the lineaments of 
his monsters is auto-dynamic, owes nothing to the fatherly guidance of 
some ancient passing on to him that craft of centuries as it has been handed 
down by the countless teachers of innumerable art schools all over the 
Western world. 


No. Bacon is different. The French who, despite their Anglo-Saxon 
reputation for revolution and derniers cris, are fundamentally traditionalists, 
have taken Bacon to their hearts, Honised him and even laid down heavy 
francs to purchase his pictures. 


No. Bacon is not only untrained; he is also a natural. Although he 
destroyed most of his earliest work, a number of works from the thirties 
have survived because collectors bought them. The most famous of these 
because it was reproduced amongst the illustrations of the first edition of 
Herbert Read’s! “Art Now”—is the 1933 Crucifixion in the collection of 
Sir Colin Anderson who bought it (as late as 1946) from the Redfern 
Gallery. It appeared, safe and sound, in the big Tate Gallery Exhibition of 
Bacon’s paintings (1962) in company with three other survivors (Portrait 
of 1930 from the collection of Mrs. H. J. Heinz I, which, contrary to some 
reports, is not a self-portrait; a 1932 Crucifixion originally in the collection 
of the late Sir Michael Sadler and now in Germany; and Figures in a 
Garden painted in 1936 which belongs to Peter Cochrane of Tooths). All 
in all, there are only about a dozen of these early works extant, confirming 
the artist’s habit of frequent destruction. 


Sir Colin Anderson’s Crucifixion is an hallucinatory work which ear- 
marked Bacon as surrealist, a much-debased word during the late thirties; 
but looking at the vaporous spirit loosely attached to an imaginary cross it 
is easy to see how such a label could be attached without difficulty. The 
Sadler Crucifixion of a year earlier (which I remember hanging in The 
Rookery at Headington just outside Oxford, along with inspired purchases 
of Klee, Ben Nicholson and other modern artists the rest of the world 
praised in those days but somehow never bought) is far more defined. The 
body of Christ is in the accepted crucified position whilst to the left of the 
picture is an enormous skull painted x-ray style. This painting was originally 
called Golgotha but was sold as Crucifixion when it came under the hammer 
at Christie’s in 1945. 


Figures in a Garden marks the last occasion when Bacon appears to have 
been concerned with pigment qua pigment. The paintings of the forties 
already betray his obsession with ideas and imagery. These are the pictures 
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with which Bacon has become associated in the public’s mind. Despite their 
considerable variety they show the moment at which the style of Francis 
Bacon gelled. The only other main change that has taken place for him 
since is the financial one brought about in the sixties when the artist joined 
the Marlborough stable. 


Bacon is now 59. What happened to his paintings before 1930? What was 
he doing in any case during the formative period of his late teens? A few 
clues persist, but they are based on casual conversation often contradicted 
by the personal memories of others. Francis Bacon is not disposed to 
discuss the cultural side of his existence in those days. 


Whatever Bacon eventually learnt about painting, he got from Roy le 
Maistre. The Australian artist recalls that Bacon would ask him the most 
elementary questions. It is all the more surprising, therefore, that as 
early as 1936 he was working upon From the Human Form which looks 
uncannily like the central panel of the Tate’s Figures at the Base of the 
Crucifixion (1944). Although Bacon is on record as saying that none of 
his work has any relevance before 1944, even allowing for the sentiment of 
vieux jeux, the early works are strongly evocative and have constructional 
and painterly qualities that far outstrip what little experience the artist 
actually had. 


The rest is history. 


The nightmare Figure in a Landscape? and The Magdalene* (1945, 1946) 
the screaming Popes, Apes, portraits of businessmen in their blue suits, 
the Dogs (that look as if they had escaped out of the first pages of Camus’ 
“La Peste”), the playful if rather sick interpretations of Muybridge’s 
photography experiments, the two Van Gogh series, the portraits of 
“friends”, and the enormous new crucifixions of 1962 and 1965; these and 
the drug-takers make up a chamber of horrors that has not been attempted 
or equalled since the days of Breughel and Bosch. Beside them, the playful 
fantasies of the major surrealists look like extravagant hors d’oeuvres. 


In the last few years he has won more international prizes and honours 
than he can comfortably remember. Some have been of top importance. 
The Rubens prize offered by the little German village of Siegen where the 
Old Master was born (it amounts to about £900) is only awarded once every 
five years. The winner—in 1967 it was Bacon—is chosen on the basis not 
of one painting but of a group of his works. To quote the catalogue 
published to cover the award; 

“Francis Bacon ist ein Maler, der wie weniger seiner Generation eine kraft- 
volle und eindringende Phantasie bewiesen hat. 

. Durch ihn erst gibt es eine vordem unbekannte Neufassung alter Mal- 
gattungen; Portrdts und darin Formeln hochste Leidenschaft, daneben drama- 
tische Szenen von Wildbeit, Leiden, Versunkenheit oder Gewalttat, deren 
Aktualitat in jedem Zug erkennbar ist. Dass diese lapidare Zeitbestimmt mit 
kräftigstem Formgeist verbunden. ist, hat die Juroren übereinstimmend bewogen, 
ihm den Preis zu geben.” 

While Germans trumpet Bacon’s triumph and the anglo-phobic French 
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crowd his Paris exhibition and buy his pictures, what are the British doing 
about this star performer? 

Well, not much. 

For one thing, few of us can afford his pictures, Even before he became 
an international heavyweight they were not cheap. And now... But this 
is hardly an excuse for not recognising his peculiar talent. 

The trouble is he is not cast in the mould of English heroes. Short of 
stature, gentle in manner—far removed from war and other blood sports— 
he is that least typical Britisher—an artist. Rollickers like Augustus John 
and (in a rather different vein) Alfred Munnings can get by. After years 
of sufferance, Henry Moore received a British blessing, but I can’t help 
feeling that his well-canvassed Yorkshire origins helped. 


How can Bacon get into this sort of establishment? If it happens at all, 
sheer financial success will probably do it. The ability to make money— 
whatever your game—is also a British virtue. 

And Bacon makes money. Indeed, it is an embarrassment to him. Like 
others, whose fortunes some of us envy, he feels he is more often than not 
working to support the Inland Revenue. The Siegen Prize was a case in 
point. He was naturally pleased with the honour, but he didn’t want the 
cash. To avoid even a paper entry, he asked the Siegen authorities to make 
over the entire prize money to the Florence Flood Relief Fund—a straight 
transaction from Germany to Italy. 


At the moment, Bacon has for his fellow countrymen, the vast majority 
of them that is, the sensationalism of a fairground freak. Real enough, 
useful to trot out on specific occasions, a good name for coffee table 
conversation—but, up there with Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner and 
Constable . . . wry expressions all round. 

Consider therefore his actual claims to greatness. 


To begin with, he has trodden the uneasy tightrope between figurative 
and abstract art, making his way from a vieux truc romanticism across 
decorative abstraction to the organic figuration of the past 38 years of his 
life. In and out of fashion, he has balanced on the fantasy side of reality. 
Not quite a surrealist, but not prepared to abandon storytelling in his 
pictures either. He has worked amongst a well-satisfied people and never 
hesitated to shock them either with his imagery or his intent. He has 
given nihilism a religious substance and, paradoxically, rejecting religion 
he has continued to paint religious subjects in a nihilist way. He has picked 
upon the most ordinary subjects and invested them with terror, but at any 
moment he is prepared to slip away and paint a series of bizarre sphinxes 
by moonlight or paraphrase Van Gogh—the Van Gogh of the self-portraits. 

This sort of richness of content, coupled with indubitable impact requires 
enormous artistic stamina. Where, I believe, the breakdown has occurred— 
and who is perfect?— is in the craft of painting itself. When it was no more 
than a series of clumsy male nudes seen lumpishly through a diaphanous 
veil, it seemed that this was a viable experiment by an artist who, after all, 
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should be given licence to try his hand at all manner of aspects. But the 
habit appeared to stick. 

The easy slurring brush stroke, so rapid in its visual effect took over 
more and more of the painted surface—not as a splendid form of bravura 
as it might have been with Rubens, but in a mechanical manner as if all 
that was needed was to thrust the idea upon canvas, and here was a 
technically efficient way of doing so. Add this to the big areas in some 
of the paintings (especially the very large ones) where the paint has been 
laid on dully to fill in blank spaces, and you have a contrast which, if it 
works well once, cannot be repeated often. The showiness of the brush 
strokes and the flatness of the filled-in expanses make unsatisfactory 
relationships in paint and place in jeopardy the validity of the ideas which 
gave tise to the picture. 

It is not the method of working that has changed. It is the work itself. 


And yet, at this critical time for the artist, his fortunes have never risen 
higher. The success secret of Bacon must lie in his subject matter. Not 
just the fortunes that can be made out of horror movies, but a streak of 
masochism that runs through the whole of the West. What he paints is 
boredom (not the cliché of Sickert’s “Ennui’’; Bacon’s treatment of the 
subject is far more subtle, not immediately realised, only reaching the mind 
as it gradually seeps through the eye), impotence, nothingness, man or 
creature face to face with self-insufficiency. 


1In Herbert Read’s book this painting is titled “Composition 1933”. 

ke Toin Rothenstain, in his introduction to the Tate exhibition catalogue of Mey- 
y, 

3 


Tate Gallery. 
4 Bagshaw Art Gallery, Batley. 
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YEARS OF PROMISE 
The Years of Promise. Cecil Roberts. Hodder & Stoughton. 42s. 


In this second volume of his autobiography Cecil Roberts recalls an interesting 
link with the Contemporary Review. As a young aspirant in a £1-a-week Nottingham 
Corporation job he wrote an article on Wordsworth. The Review paid him 12 
guineas for it. Later, he called on the then editor, Sir Percy Bunting, who thought it 
had been written by his father. ‘Dear me!’ he exclaimed. ‘You wrote it—well, 
if I'd known that I don’t think I could have accepted it.’ 

Roberts was evidently an exceptional youth. On a pilgrimage to the poet’s Dove 
Cottage, Grasmere, he hid in a garden hut so that he could sneak back when it 
closed to visitors and lie on Wordsworth’s bed. The stratagem typified the lad who 
was himself a poet, earned £22 from his writing the first year, £29 the second, 
bearded Austin Harrison and Norman Douglas at the English Review, and at 22 
threw up a safe job, with only £30 behind him, to freelance. Soon he ‘was in heaven 

. . doing what I wanted to do’ as unpaid pupil on the Nottingham Journal, and 
five years later edited it. 

No better account has been written of a young writer’s climb from backstreet 
zero to success which won him contact with leading writers such as Conrad, Bennett, 
Masefield, Holbrook Jackson and others on whom he sheds revealing light. 

As special correspondent of the Liverpool Post in the 1914 war he visited war- 
ships to write up the Navy, met Jellicoe and Beatty, sailed with the Dover Patrol 
and a convoy, described R.F.C. cadet training, had a terrifying flight over France 
in an R.A.F. Handley Page 42 that bucked like a bronk, and finally followed up 
the Army to the Rhine. 

He writes vividly of these experiences, poignantly of the sacrifice of so many 
young men, humorously of incidents like that of the rating who was washed 
overboard, flung back inboard by another wave then hauled before his amused 
captain to explain his ‘absence without leave’. 

The remarkable thing is that until, at 27, he was appointed editor of the Notting- 
ham Journal at £750 a year he had to live on £5 a week in lodgings and support a 
patient mother, combining two £150-a-year jobs as London correspondent, literary 
editor and play critic of the Liverpool Post, and assistant in the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. No wonder he collapsed from overwork. ‘My day was too strenuous. I rose 
at six, wrote from seven to eight, went to the Ministry at nine, and at six p.m. was 
in Fleet Street for instructions, tickets, books, etc. If I had theatre reviews I rushed 
down to Fleet Street after the show to get my copy in for the morning edition. 
I often read past midnight the books I had to review. Foolishly I economised on 
food.’ One compensation was inside contact with the Russian Ballet of Diaghilev 
and Massine through friendship with a girl in the corps-de-ballet, a fellow-lodger. 

Personally, I could do with less about the Jellicoe-Beatty Jutland controversy, 
and in future volumes he could well economise in recounting the careers of famous 
friends already known and recorded elsewhere. But the book sustains the unique 
personal, romantic quality of The Growing Boy, reflecting graphically the mood of 
the period. Scissors, the novel that founded his reputation, is also being republished 
in a 22nd edition by Hodder this month. 

TREVOR ALLEN 
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WRITERS AND PARTISANS 
Writers and Partisans. James Burkhart Gilbert. John Wiley & Sons, Chichester. 66s. 


In his excellent argumentative study, ‘Politics and the Novel’ (1961), Mr. Irving 
Howe wrote: ‘It is when men no longer feel that they have adequate choices in their 
styles of life, when they conclude that there are no longer possibilities for honour- 
able manoeuvre and compromise, when they decide that the time has come for 
“ultimate” social loyalties and political decisions—it is then that ideology begins to 
flourish. Ideology reflects a hardening of commitment, the freezing of opinion into 
system.” This not only defines how the two opposing ideological systems came into 
being in our contemporary world, it also explains the growth of radicalism in 
national and regional politics, in literature and the arts, and in all the cultural and 
sociological fields in modern societies. Great upheavals have taken place, develop- 
ments from the misery and frustration felt by the Russian masses in the nineteenth 
century, with the resulting spread of anarchism and communism; the bitter struggles 
for industrial betterment in the Western world; the rise of Indian and Chinese 
nationalism; the challenges to Imperialism and Colonialism; and over and above 
all these, the vast conflagrations of the two World Wars and the uneasy national 
and power-bloc adjustments which followed and have never ceased to be disputed. 

In Writers of Partisans, Professor Gilbert offers a history of literary radicalism 
in America, taking for his survey the influence of Marxism and kindred brands of 
revolutionary socialism on American cultural and literary radicalism, and showing 
that the reverse operation is a quite natural interchange. His enquiry started when 
he planned to write a history of ‘The Partisan Review’ (one of the leading magazines 
of ideas, which began in 1934) and found that the literary attitudes ‘of the editors 
... could be traced to a general set of ideas held by a number of other young 
writers, but this did not explain them. I could not agree with their assumption that 
radical literature or avant-grade literature had any necessary relationship to 
socialist politics. It seemed that this connection was an historic one, whose roots 
lay in earlier generations of writers and radicals; therfore, my research extended 
backwards to ask a number of important questions. How did avant-garde literature 
become identified with radical politics? What was the meaning of avant-garde? 
Did the Partisan Review belong to any important tradition in American cultural 
history ? What were the traditions that the Partisan opposed? How did the political 
and literary positions of the editors conform to those of their contemporaries?’ 

Thus the author became embarked upon an exhaustive study of the numerous 
little magazines which have been one of the chief features of American intellectual 
life since before World War I. Their names are legion: ‘Masses’, the ‘Seven Arts’, 
the ‘Liberator’, the ‘Partisan Review’, the ‘Dial’, the ‘Rebel Poet’, ‘Symposium’, 
the ‘Comrade’, ‘Wilshire’s Magazine’, the ‘International Socialist Review’, 
‘Dynamo’, the ‘New Masses’ etc. etc. 

Americans, as we know (and admire) are always looking for a tradition, and 
preferably one inviting the production of a well-documented thesis. Van Wyck 
Brooks argued, perhaps justly, ‘that there was actually no real literary tradition in 
America; on the contrary, literature was a history of false starts.’ Floyd Dell 
went further: ‘We had our own lives to live—and all these classical utterances of 
the nineteenth-century literature had no relation to our lives.’ America was young, 
America was a melting-pot, the editors of the little magazines were young and in a 
hurry; ideologies were coming in by every post and cablegram. That is why this 
patient and impartial and scholarly survey of partisanship in American literature is 
so exciting and provoking. Professor Gilbert has written a book which had to be 
written, even though his questions remain largely unanswered. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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SHAKESPEARE AND COMPANY 
The School of Shakespeare. David L. Frost. Cambridge University Press. 55s. 


In spite of his tendentious title, Dr. Frost does not prove, knows that he 
does not prove, (and would not wish to prove) any self-conscious, self-limiting 
entity. He is speaking of something far more deeply interfused. He does, however, 
most ably reverse the incorrigible Romantic myth that Shakespeare was an isolate, 
a noble erratic barrenly disposed on the savage terrain of the turn of the century. 
He demonstrates that Shakespeare was celebrated in his time, that his plays were 
repeatedly performed, especially under the demands of the powerful King’s Men, 
and that his influence on his younger contemporaries and on Jacobean and Caroline 
drama in general was far from minimal. He demolishes Professor G. E. Bentley’s 
statistically-based thesis that Ben Johnson’s reputation was higher. 


Of the two types of borrowing which may be attributed to a lesser writer, Dr. 
Frost shows that the outright textual echoes of Shakespeare, or plagiarisms (which 
he collates numerically) are not in fact so pervasive as the second kind of borrow- 
ing, more evasive and difficult to prove, where the writer plays variations upon the 
theme of his progenitor, for his own varied, or muddled purposes. The result is, 
at its best, a layered model, rich in allusion and irony. It is here that Dr. Frost 
permits himself to abandon philology and historicity for a fertile field of literary 
criticism. 

In this way, Ford’s contemporary audience, while witnessing the incestuous 
passion of Annabella and Giovanni in ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore were only too well 
aware of the terrible parallel with Romeo and Juliet, on which, indeed, the play is 
dependent, or even parasitic, for its full dramatic effect. The resemblances are 
intended to provide the audience with novel frissons. When Giovanni first woos 
his sister, he launches, shockingly, into Romeo’s Petrarchan similes. Even the 
plot-similarities are perverted for ironic effect; while it is the good Friar Lawrence’s 
stratagem to bring his charges together that is the immediate cause of disaster, 
it is Ford’s Bonaventura who, in attempting to separate the brother and sister, 
brings about their death. ‘To derive from the catastrophe a sense of tragic waste we 
have to see in the incestuous relationship the pure and heroic love or Romeo and 
Juliet. 


If this purposive borrowing has never been so well perceived, Dr. Frost is equally 
explorative in his analysis of Middleton’s debt to Shakespeare, progressing from 
trivial pilferings to a final acceptance of the Shakespearean moral order and an 
approximation towards a grasp of Shakespeare’s development of tragic character. 
Importantly, too, Dr. Frost argues that Shakespeare himself actually resurrected 
two major dramatic forms, this Romance and the Revenge Play, while the supposed 
innovators were merely following his lead. Shakespeare’s return to Romance in 
his Last Plays was his own venture; Beaumont and Fletcher did not lead, but were 
themselves indebted to him. Shakespeare’s revival of the Revenge play in Hamlet 
led to an immediate renovation of the tradition, but only Middleton, to whom 
Dr. Frost convincingly ascribes The Revenger’s Tragedy, shows proper compre- 
hension of the way in which Shakespeare manipulates the revenger as a mouth- 
piece for a poetic response to his environment. 


Many of Dr. Frost’s findings are new, and there is no doubt that this book is a 
valuable contribution to literary history and interpretation. Shakespeare as master 
to his age is an idea that is perfectly tenable in the present climate of opinion, 
where once it would have been a heresy. Influence upon Shakespeare remains a 
different matter. 

Morty Tress 
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EUROPE: SATELLISATION OR SELF-DETERMINATION? 


The American Challenge. Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. Hamish Hamilton. 

210 pp. 35s. 

Emotions and passions are easily stirred when journalists and writers 
sweepingly refer to the ‘Americanisation of Europe’, and its influence on our 
social and economic patterns, employment dangers, changing standards and 
tastes. M. Servan-Schreiber’s exposé ıs not another anti-American polemic. 
If he marshals his facts to support the thesis of an American industrial and 
intellectual invasion of Europe, he also admits the enormous shake-up effect 
this has created in terms of industrial modernisation, rationalisation, raised 
living standards and infusion of new industries and employment opportunities 
in regions which once cried out for both. 

The crucial point is that nothing has spurred Europe more strongly towards 
the means of her own rescue than the U.S. economic challenge. Recent 
developments in Britain’s computer industry—linking the resources of major 
forces in this field, with Government backing, to match the American challenge 
on our doorstep, offers a case in point. 

The suspicion lurks that the author simply marshals his facts not so much 
because he fears the prospect of a ‘take-over’, annexation or satellisation of 
Europe, but views the present as a time to reflect, put our house in order and 
face up to major weaknesses—the gaps in education, in our technology and 
management—and determine whether Europe wants to be mistress of her own 


y. 

The measure of ‘Americanisation’ is that the Common Market is seen to be 
basically American in origin. No less than $10,000,000,000 has been invested 
in Burope since 1958. For a firm like Esso, Europe represents a market larger 
than the U.S.A., and one growing three times faster. Half of Monsanto’s sales 
come from Europe. In 1965/66, U.S. investment rose by 17 per cent in the 
United States, 21 per cent in the rest of the world, and 40 per cent in the 
Common Market. 

The point is rightly made that any restrictive national policy would raise more 
serious problems than American investments themselves. American investment 
brings important and even irreplaceable benefits. Thanks to American 
technology and organisation, Europeans are now being swept on a tide of 
progress. The irony is that much of this investment by American industry 
relies on the European capital market. An even bigger irony is that wherever 
Europe has made efforts to combat the challenge—the Coal and Steel 
Community, Euratom, ELDO, Concorde, the Common Market itself—the 
results have been a large measure of failure and a cause of dissension. 

To regain control over our destiny, M. Servan-Schreiber urges, we need 
larger industrial units capable of competing with American giants (this is 
happening, notably in Britain), major organisation of advanced technology, 
some federal power to protect and promote European business, a new relation- 
ship between business, the university and government; broader and more 
intensive education, and a European industrial policy. The conclusions are 
vaguer than the prognosis. Certainly, a measure of federation, more innovation 
and exploitation of human intelligence, better organisation and management: 
these needs will not be disputed, nor the call for a new breed of politician, 
businessman and labour leader. 

There is no single solution. M. Servan-Schreiber has opened the great debate 
with a challenging call to action. WILFRED ALTMAN 
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FIT TO-SENTENCE 
The Power to Silence. Anthony Babington. Robert Maxwell.” 30s. 


‘It is often supposed that to pass judgment on one’s fellows must be an experience 
calculated to heighten one’s self-esteem. On the contrary, there can be few activities 
which are more humbling or more likely to cause any normal person to have grave 
doubts about his own adequacy for his allotted role.’ So writes Anthony Babington, 
who is one of the youngest of London’s Bench of Stipendiary Magistrates, in this 
new book, in which he traces the origin and development of Britain’s penal system, 
and considers the present state of crime and punishment. 


The position that the magistrate occupies today is not] altogether a satisfactory 
one. He is the legatee of the scheme of punishment gradually accumulated over 
former centuries and, although the ways in which his court can deal with an offender 
are more diverse than at any previous time in history, and, in consequence, the 
task of sentencing increasingly complex, our modern penal system is clearly in 
failure. And this at a time when official criminal statistics for England and Wales 
disclose an alarming deterioration—806,900 indictable offences in 1961, as com- 
pared with 1,199,859 indictable offences in 1966. 

Obviously, we are rapidly progressing towards a situation in which the necessity 
for adequately deterrent punishment is increasing formidably, but the real problem 
resolves itself into a consideration of the nature of the penalties to be prescribed 
and the fitness of those whose duty it is to impose them. There are in this country 
no official training schools for the men and women who sit on our criminal benches. 
They have had to learn the intricacies of sentencing by experience. Now, there is a 
new scheme which makes it compulsory for all lay justices to undergo a course of 
study before they are permitted to exercise their judicial functions. 

Theoretically, says Mr. Babington, an advanced penal system might have three 
grades of punishment—admonition for minor offences, a fine or period under 
supervision for the more serious, with banishment as the ultimate penalty. But 
this is, as he freely acknowledges, a counsel of perfection which prevailing cir- 
cumstances make it totally impossible to follow. To where could you banish those 
who refused to conform to the prescribed behavioural code? What nation would be 
willing to receive an intake of the worst types of convicted criminals from other 
countries? No: those whose responsibility it is to promulgate sentences within 
the present structure must do the best they can with the means available to them. 
Judges and magistrates no longer think of themselves as the mere instruments of 
social retribution. They are fully aware of the fact that they are not dealing ex- 
clusively with criminals in the narrow sense of the term. There is a constant pro- 
cession of sociopaths—the inadequates, the deviationists, vagrants, alcholics, 
drug addicts—and mentally sick through their courts. A sentence may be regarded 
either as punishment or as the means of bringing about the social or emotional 
readjustment of the offender. Indeed, one of the avowed purposes of punishment is 
just that—to effect the reformation of the wrongdoer. In this, statistics show, the 
majority of our current methods are proving singularly unsuccessful. However, 
in recent years penologists in most countries have been intensively studying the 
penal systems of the civilised world and, when their accumulated data is finally 
assembled, analysis may yield valuable guidance as to the comparative effectiveness 
and consequences of variant modes of punishment. 

One suggestion which has already been made is that sentencing should be taken 
out of the hands of the bench and made the responsibility of a committee of so- 
called ‘experts.’ Mr. Babington, in common with most experienced penologists, 
does not look favourably upon this. A specially convened committee, working in 
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the detached seclusion of the conference room, would be in no position to gaugh- 
that ‘feeling’ and ‘atmosphere’ of a case which is manifest in a criminal court room; 
and which must, taken into consideration along with all relevant circumstances, 
affect the appraisal of the degree of culpability of the accused when reviewing the 
appropriate sentence to impose. It must be remembered, too, that a court has 
power to control the incidence of crime within its particular jurisdiction by its 
sentencing policy. I know of one town, for instance, where no circumspect motorist 
dares to take as much as a single drink, for there is a magistrate there who will 
impose the maximum sentence on the penalty-tariff upon any who are brought 
before him and found guilty of drinking while driving. 

The problem of punishment is basically—how to reconcile the protection of the 
public, humanity to the individual, and the reformation of the wrongdoer. We still 
have, Mr. Babington suggests, a long way to go in order to bring about that perfect 
reconciliation ... but no further, perhaps, than we have already travelled from 
the time when, a mere 168 years ago, a boy of ten was hanged for ‘secreting bank 
notes at the Chelmsford Post Office’. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


HENRY VOI: A NEW BIOGRAPHY 
Henry VIII. J. J. Scarisbrick. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 75s. 

It is now sixty-six years since A. F. Pollard’s celebrated life of Henry VIH 
appeared, and much new material has come to light since then of which Mr. 
Scarisbrick has made the fullest use. Foreign policy dominated the first 
twenty years of Henry’s reign, the period when Wolsey acted as the king’s 
trusted adviser. Pollard’s thesis that Wolsey’s diplomacy hitched England to 
the Holy See and pursued selfish ends is rejected on the grounds that English 
foreign policy was not wholely Wolsey’s—Henry did play a vital part. 
According to the author, Wolsey’s objective in international affairs was the 
pursuit of peace. After all, Wolsey had been a servant of Henry VIL who had 
followed an unspectacular policy, seeking commercial advantages and keeping 
the peace with Scotland and Europe. Wolsey therefore well understood that 
war was the most certain means of losing money; moreover, he was a 
humanist and probably sympathetic to those such as Erasmus who deplored 
the disgraceful wars among Christians. Wolsey made stout efforts to arrange 
non-aggression pacts but Henry insisted on leading England into yet another 
round of the Hundred Years’ War which satisfied his desire for military glory 
and kept him busy till his attention became focused upon ecclesiastical matters 
during the 1530s. The foreign policy of these twenty years was complicated, 
intricate, and involved; the author sums it up thus. ‘The three veteran rivals 
(Henry, Francis, and Charles V) wove so dense a web of détente and démarche, 
anticipated, crossed and double-crossed with such ingenuity that it is a good 
deal easier now to admire their energy than to decipher their precise purpose.’ 

The question of Henry’s divorce which came into the open early in 1527 
aroused widespread interest in Europe. Whilst the divorce might reasonably 
be regarded as the central point of Henry’s reign, it is pointed out that it was 
due to more than a man’s lust for a woman; diplomatically it was expedient 
and dynastically it was considered urgent by many. Henry’s failure to get rid of 
Catherine compelled him to attack Pope Clement and his Church in England, 
but this is not the whole truth. By around 1531 Henry would appear to have 
discovered what he considered to be the true nature of Christian kingship. 
He was beginning to see the Christian world ‘as a federation of autonomous 
churches whose government was committed by God to princes, beyond whom 
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“ay no appeal, from whom the local church depended; and this was how the 
- Church in England should be organised’. Hence arose the idea of Royal 
Supremacy or Henrician Caesaropapism, which may have grown out of the 
divorce campaign, but was distinct from it. Even if Clement had yielded, Mr. 
Scarisbrick considers there was likely to be a clash between the clerical estate 
and the King who was beginning to claim new spiritual jurisdiction. There 
was a strong anticlerical movement in the country, and in the autumn of 
1529 Henry gave it his support by dismissing Wolsey, appointing a layman 
in his place, and summoning the Reformation Parliament, the organ through 
which anticlericalism could find expression. 

The tremendous changes, many of which were beneficial, ın church, govern- 
ment, and administration during Henry VIII's reign left a deep mark on the 
face of England. Henry can, however, be severely criticised for three times 
leading England into war with France, for leaving relations with Scotland 
m bloody confusion, for largely ignoring the new worlds across the sea, and 
for the destruction of more beautiful buildings and works of art than the 
Puritans. He has been accused of meanness in educational spending, and it 
seems true that the continental Reformation preserved a bigger proportion of 
monastic wealth for charitable purposes than the Henrician. Containing many 
fine illustrations this new and most readable biography is undoubtedly an 
outstanding work which is bound to make a tremendous impact on all students 


of the Tudor period. 
S, F. WooLLEY 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


The United Nations Force in Cyprus 
(Ohio State University Press, $6.25). 
This is an erudite and documented 
study by Professor James A. Stegenga, 
of Ohio State University, of the United 
Nations peace keeping role in Cyprus 
since 1964. The main study is con- 
cerned with the creation and work of 
UNFICYP until 1967; and the crisis 
between Greece and Turkey over 
Cyprus in November 1967 is dealt 
with in a postscript. Although the 
size of the Force was planned at 7,000, 
it has fluctuated around 5,000 due to 
the United Kingdom not providing its 
full anticipated quota. In terms of 
operational efficiency, Professor 
Stegenga concludes that UNFICYP 
must be given ‘a rating of excellent. 
The Force was well designed, well 
deployed, well staffed, well directed, 
well managed, and well supported.’ It 
compares very favourably with the 
U.N. Congo operations, although, as 


the author points out, conditions were 
very different and much more difficult 
to deal with in the Congo. On the 
other hand, the actual long term 
achievement of UNFICYP is very 
limited. Indeed, as the author writes, 
‘there is little the United Nations 
peace-keeping Force can do but keep 
an uneasy truce; it has no capacity 
for arbitrating or imposing settlement. 
UNFICYP is a peace keeping, not a 
settlement-drafting, operation.’ It 
follows that the failure of two 
successive U.N. mediators cannot be 
attributable to UNFICYP. As to 
future U.N. peace-keeping operations 
in internal struggles, ‘the Cyprus force 
would seem the model most likely to 
be emulated’ though not to be copied 
exactly. Conditions in Cyprus made 
UNFICYP’s deployment and function- 
ing easier and more efficient than we 
have a right to hope for again. 
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Everyman’s Dictionary of European 
Writers (Dent. 38s.) This new volume in 
Everyman’s Reference Library, has been 
composed by Dr. W. N. Hargreaves- 
Mawdsley, who for long has been 
interested in the subject. He has included 
over 2,000 entries covering a period 
extending from the tenth century to the 
present day. ‘I have cast my net as wide- 
ly as possible, so that smaller com- 
munities and the late arrivals into Euro- 
pean literature are adequately repre- 
sented’. Each entry consists of a short 
literary biography. This volume does 
not include British writers, who are 
included with American authors in 
Everyman's Dictionary of Literary Biog- 
raphy. 


The People’s Republic of Mongolia 
(Oxford Univerity Press. 45s.) This 
‘general reference guide’ by A. J. K. 
Sanders provides useful information 
about this too little known communist 
country remotely situated between Sov- 
iet Russia and China. It is, of course, 
largely dominated by Russia which 
enjoys about three-quarters of Mongo- 
lian trade. United Kingdom trade 
‘represented much less than 1 per cent of 
the total in 1965, a “good year”. Apart 
from trade figures, the book provides 
general information on geography, the 
structure of government and official 
institutions, the arts, industry and 
communications. The statistical data 
is for 1966 or earlier years. The inform- 
ation given ‘has been extracted in part 
from Soviet and other publications but 
mostly from the Mongolian press 
over the last three years’. 


In Strangest Europe (The Mitre Press. 
45s.) In this ‘cabinet of curiosities, 
rareties and monsters’ Peter Ratazzi 
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describes vividly and with erudition 
some of the strange and lesser known 
memorials of European history and cul- 
ture. They are an odd collection, a mix- 
ture of the romantic, quaint, fantastic, 
pathetic and even sinister. Many are al- 
most forgotten and right off the beaten 
track, neglected and mysterious. They 
stretch right across Europe, North and 
South, East and West. In Finland, for 
example, there is the fishing lodge built 
for Czar Alexander 111 in 1884 beside 
the rapids at Langinkoski, where the 
Czarist colours still are fown. Down in 
the Aegean, Mr. Ratazzi takes the 
reader to Patmos with its traditions of 
St. John the Divine and the great 
Orthodox monastery. In Sicily we visit 
the repellent Villa Palagonia at Bag- 
heria, built by an eccentric in 1715 ‘who 
devoted the best part of his life to the 
study of chimeras’; and the mass of 
weird and repulsive statuary is the 
result. Another remarkable collection 
of beasts and monsters in statuary is 
decaying at the Villa Orsini at At- 
tigliano, north of Rome. Here were 
brought Turkish captives after the 
Battle of Lepanto in 1571; and it is 
thought they worked on the porous 
rocks. ‘The resulting creations still bear 
the maddened imprint of frustration, 
Tage and agony.’ In this remarkable 
book, France and central Europe are 
not neglected; and Spain and Portugal 
have their share. There is for example, 
an interesting account of the historic 
pilgrims’ way to the shrine of St. 
James at Santiage de Compostela. 
There is a visit to remote Castelo 
Branco, 154 miles from Lisbon, with 
‘an architectural curio that is unique’, 
the monumental Stairway of Kings. 
These are only a few of the twenty-one 
expeditions which will delight the reader. 
The book is well illustrated. 
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G. P. GOOCH, O.M., C.H., F.B.A., D.LITT. 
by Gordon Godfrey 


R. George Peabody Gooch, who for forty-nine years edited the 

Contemporary Review and then accepted an invitation to continue 

his association with the journal as Consulting Editor, died on Saturday, 
August 31, 1968, at the great age of ninety-four. 

Dr. Gooch was a scholar of stature. He studied successively at King’s 
College, University of London, at Trinity College, University of Cambridge, 
and in German and French universities. Influenced by the liberal historian, 
the late Lord Acton, Gooch soon established for himself a wide reputation 
for scholarship and deep thinking. He was blessed with a prodigious 
memory, wrote biographical articles adorned by perfect English, having no 
need to consult books of reference. It could be said that he was not so 
concerned with historical events themselves as with the literature on the 
subject. His essay on Bismark in Studies in Modern History, and even more 
his Recent Revelation in European Diplomacy are examples of this. Not a 
book on the origins of the first World War was overlooked. 

The man, Gooch, was himself worthy of thought. Financially secure, 
he rejoiced in that fact but saw that it meant he must make the greater 


contribution to society than otherwise he might. He did not choose a. 


university appointment since this would detract from his leisure to think 
and assess; but because he felt he ought to declare bis thinking he sat in 
the House of Commons as a Liberal from 1906 to 1910. Many knew the 
warmth of his friendship and profited from it, as from his learning. No 
matter how humble the enquirer might be, he would afford time for him. 
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GEORGE PEABODY GOOCH 
by Sir Herbert Butterfield 


PART from his length of years, G. P. Gooch kept up so much of 

the style and so many of the courtesies of the Edwardian period that 

his death seems in a special sense to rule off an epoch. He was a 
persistent talker—a chairman capable of taking a subject out of the hands 
of the lecturer he was introducing—his voice sometimes like the higher 
notes of an organ. I remember how, once, all the heads in a crowded 
restaurant turned intently towards him, as he pulled out all the stops and 
announced: ‘You know, Butterfield, the things that really interest me are 
Ideas’. He was the most bookish of historians and one felt that possibly 
he saw life and politics only through a screen composed of all the 
literature he had ever read. His actual picture of the historical process was 
rather bookish, perhaps, too; and he seemed to see ideas as ‘things’—as 
disembodied spirits working in history—whereas some of us would just 
have a picture of human beings thinking. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of the ‘books about books’ which he produced 
in his first twenty-five years as a writer was his History and Historians in 
the Nineteenth Century. It appeared in 1913 but (so far as this country is 
concerned) he was still something of a pioneer in the history of 
historiography, and the work came to life again, probably exercising its 
chief influence almost half a century later. After he left Cambridge, he 
became a student in Germany, and it is to his credit that he did not 
allow his political Liberalism to blind him to the virtues of German 
scholarship. Through this—and possibly the influence of Lord Acton— 
he escaped that insularity which clipped the wings of English historiography 
for a considerable period later. He gained in this way, too, his concern for 
European scholarship as a whole, and his interest in the history of it. 
It may be the young who, from the start, have been chiefly attracted to 
this book of his; but it takes an experienced student of historical literature 
and historical craftsmanship to appreciate not only the comprehensiveness 
of the author’s reading but also the genuineness (and the refreshing nature) 
of much of his commentary. The rich concreteness of the remarkable 
chapter on Ranke shows up the empty-mindedness of the host of people 
who have criticised the man before tasting any appreciable quantity of his 
work—those who have picked up a few labels and reproached Ranke for 
being merely ‘factual’, or have talked tritely about the politician instead of 
being interested in the scholar. Gooch never forgets that politically he 
himself is a Liberal, and his technical criticisms of Ranke go deeper than 
those that have come from Ranke’s enemies; also there is a certain 
‘whiggishness’ in some of his judgements on English historiography. 
Yet his chapter on Ranke ends: ‘and no one has ever approximated so 
closely to the ideal historian’. i 

So far as his own constructive work is concerned, it is difficult to avoid 
the feeling that he could build up a story and make sensible comments on 
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it, but there were not sufficient signs of a wrestling with the materials or with 
the chapter of human experience that was being treated. His Liberalism 
involved a number of ideas that were almost too clean, almost too obvious 
to him—they were of the sort that ought to have carried the scars of 
battle. He lived at the blossoming-time of a high culture and one wondered 
whether he realised the original jungle out of which it had all come. He 
almost seemed to regard violences and tyrannies as more random and 
gratuitous than they really were; and yet he was not a drastic judge of men. 
Acton, in spite of the severity of his verdicts on people, had a better 
understanding of the pressures that helped to produce the darker side of 
historical Catholicism, or a wave of revolutionary atrocities, or a cruel 
dictatorship. There were deep parts of the ocean that Gooch never 
fathomed, therefore; and a creature on Mars would hardly gather from 
his writings what the human race on this earth had had to go through. 


But there is a riddle that can be answered only by those who were most 
intimate with him—those who were able to see something of his inner life. 
It may be wrong to assume that, because he was born with a silver spoon in 
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his mouth, everything came too easily to him—that he did not know what 
it was like to be a cat in a corner and he would have been better if he 
had had to struggle a good deal with students. At an early stage in his 
‘ career he interested himself in the problem of the poor. He ripened his 
views on foreign policy during the struggle against the South African War. 
The conflict with Germany in 1914 must have been a tragic thing for him. 
And the independent stand: that he took—-not denying the immediate 
danger from Germany but not letting this blind him to the sins of Russia 
and the remoter danger from this side—must have compelled him to do a 
more delicate balancing than most people were capable of. Perhaps his 
great moderation, his wise teaching on foreign policy and his desire for a 
negotiated peace—things that carry higher distinction with every year that 
passes—were the product of a greater tension than he allowed to appear. 
When he was asked later to edit the diplomatic documents on the origins 
of the war, he certainly showed himself a realist. He decided that, if he 
accepted the responsibility alone and came into conflict with officialdom, 
` he would find himself in a weak position—liable to a charge of pettiness 
or caprice if he chose to resign. He insisted that there should be a second 
editor, and he chose Harold Temperley—only to find that he had put 
himself into the lion’s den. Temperley may have had (and certainly felt 
that he had) the greater experience of the pitfalls of manuscript work. He 
possessed, perhaps to excess, that unremitting jealousy and alertness which 
historians do not always show in their handling of officialdom. But, like 
Acton, he leaned to sensationalism when interpreting the conduct of 
politicians, and he could be refractory in a good cause—refractory even 
when the technicalities were against him. Conflicts tended to occur because 
of the reticences required by foreign governments rather than from any 
fear that the Foreign Office might have about British interests. After a 
certain point in the publication of the British Documents the editors agreed 
to add in the Preface to every subsequent volume the promise or the threat 
that they would resign if they were required to omit any document that they 
thought necessary. It is not clear that the editors always drew the line at 
the same place, however. Conflicts certainly occurred; and Gooch would be 
in hot water even if he only failed to be sufficiently militant. It took a lot 
of prising to get the truth out of him at a later date, but he confessed that 
the whole experience was one that he would never consent to go through 
again. And yet Temperley at his most scornful was never allowed to know 
that he was not the senior partner in the enterprise and that he had been 
introduced into it only secondarily at Gooch’s own request. 


It was all so typical of the generosity of Gooch. It suggests that there 
might have been tension in him after all, but he may have covered it up 
with his relaxed kind of prose—seen at its best in parts of History and 
Historians. Behind his judgements of Ranke, his criticisms of English 
foreign policy and his personal relations there may have been higher 
pressures than this essential gentleman allowed to appear. And, if he 
smiled upon the world with an appearance of complacency, it looks as 
though he was a man who could hide his scars. 
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Dr. Gooch: A Friend 


by Alexandre Rossman 


LITTLE over five weeks before his death Dr. Gooch, in a message 

as always signed by himself, wrote to me: ‘I am young in heart but at 

943 can no longer stand up, read, or hear, or write. I’ve not been out of 
my bed/sitting room for a long time’. I understood what all this meant 
and was prepared for the news which would be the last for me about him, 
the last after a very long life; but for me, personally, the last I would 
receive at the end of thirty-five years of friendly contacts which I was 
privileged to have with the great man. 

Does he not reveal himself in the quotation above better than anyone 
could do when saying, ‘I am young in heart’? Some old men may utter 
the same words but nobody will believe them. With Dr. Gooch they were 
the truth not only because he continued to show real interest in everything - 
and for all the news coming to him, but far more, because he never would 
have said a word which did not exactly express his thoughts and feelings. 
He never expressed himself in a profuse way, either in conversation or m 
writing. Sometimes that gave the impression of laconicism though it was 
not that at all. It was simply his deep inrooted necessity to be exact 
and precise, not as a result of learnedness, but his predisposition to it. 
If anyone imagines that this way of speaking and writing or reflection 
must be annoying and tiresome, that is quite wrong, since this style 
assured Dr. Gooch of clearness and plasticity which a voluptuous style, 
with all its rich vocabulary, cannot offer. 

I first noticed this particular gift on my first meeting with him in 1933 
when I came to England as a German refugee. He knew me only by an 
article I had written which friends had proposed to him for publication. 
In search of contacts, I approached him on this ground and was received 
by him in his study. It was not the polite reception which I had to practise 
often during the year when I was an emigrant. 

“What can I do for you?’ he asked, or ‘How can I help you?’ Nothing 
much came from these questions but there were some about what I had 
done, and then came a straightforward proposal. So he acted promptly, and 
contrary to what he wrote in a beautiful preface to his autobiography 
Under Six Reigns, the most masterly condensation of a proper life I have 
ever read: ‘Nature fashioned me for study and reflection, not for action.’ 


‘I am young in heart.’ Dr. Gooch showed this until the end. He never 
wished to blame if something unaccustomed came to him. He looked at it, 
observed, listened to an explanation, looked whenever possible for further 
documentation, then advised; but he avoided all that could be a burden, 
particularly if a man or woman he had to deal with already had troubles 
and difficulties of his own. Keeping his independence he sought to 
fortify his partners in that independence, and he never lost the respect of 
anyone. 
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That, indeed is a rare quality. It marked Dr. Gooch’s greatness, for 
he made others, themselves, feel great; and that is what will make him 
continue with us as long as we live. 
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MILITARY IMPLICATIONS OF THE SOVIET 
INVASION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


by E. Hinterhoff 


ONTRARY to the views expressed with much eloquence, by various 

politicians and military commentators that Soviet invasion of 

Czechoslovakia was a failure or a ‘tragic mistake’, which could 
eventually lead to the break-up of the Soviet empire, it was in fact, a success 
above all from the military point of view: after all, the main purpose of 
the whole exercise was to halt the spread of liberalism in Czechoslovakia, 
which could infect the neighbouring countries, and which could—if 
unchecked—result in Czechoslovakia’s withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact; 
consequently, the Soviet invasion, meant as a preventive action, has 
eliminated such a possibility, which would have meant a setback for the 
Warsaw Pact. Yet, apart from the intentions of preventing Czechoslovakia’s 
withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact, the Russians had another reason, far 
more important than any other considerations, and which has not been 
mentioned by any political or military commentator in the West: 
Czechoslovakia is one of the main sources of supply of uranium ore, 
mined in Jachimov, in conditions resembling forced labour camps, as- 
the other sources in the Soviet Union, namely the deposits of monasite 
sands and a few other ores are not particularly rich in elements necessary 
for atomic energy. 


In other words, if Czechoslovakia, as a result of development of her 
process of liberalisation would, in due course, adopt a policy of neutrality 
or even withdraw from the Warsaw Pact, this could entail a loss of supply 
of uranium ore. That would mean a disastrous blow to Soviet nuclear 
potential. 

Both the Russians and the West could draw some useful lessons from the 
whole exercise: as far as the Russians are concerned, they were able to see 
once again—like in 1956—how weak, hesitant and uncoordinated Western 
reactions were before and during the invasion; in spite of vigorous denials 
from Washington, there is a strong feeling in this country and on the 
Continent that there must have been some tacit U.S.-Soviet agreement, 
under which the Americans closed their eyes on what the Russians intended 
to do in their ‘sphere of interests’, in case, the Russians will intend to repeat 
the same operation in Rumania, they’ll know what they could expect from 
the West. : 


As far as the West is concerned, the most important lesson from the 
invasion was Soviet success in attaining a complete surprise, making 
nonsense of the official British and N.A.T.O. view, contained in February 
‘Statement on Defence Estimates’ that: ‘. . . we should receive timely, 
perhaps, prolonged warning of any change in political situation that might 
make war in Europe possible...’ Consequently, there is no guarantee that 
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the Russians would not repeat the same exercise again, when they'll decide 
one day to commit an aggression in Europe. 


The implications of Soviet invasion could be regarded as short-term 
and long-term ones: as far as the first of these are concerned, the 
Russians have achieved, without a single shot being fired, what they wanted, 
and probably much easjer than they have been reckoning with; in any 
case, the use for the operation of some 500-600,000 troops shows that the 
Russians took all the precautions to meet some possible spontaneous 
resistance; the presence in Czechoslovakia of some 400-600,000 troops, 
and especially their deployment along the frontier with Germany which 
until now has been manned by Czechoslovak forces, has changed the 
existing ratio of forces in being from approximately two to one in favour of 
the Soviet Union, perhaps up to three to one, also in their favour; 
obviously, such tactical imbalance didn’t fail to arouse deep misgivings, if 
not an alarm, in Bonn. 


The long term implications will depend entirely upon the Sovjet 
intentions, which, until the Russians invaded Czechoslovakia, were con- 
sidered in the Western capitals, except in Bonn, as rather peaceful, and in 
any case, in accordance with the spirit of detente to which so much 
attention has been paid in the West and in Washington. In particular, 
however, as a result of Western reactions, in the form of criticism and 
even condemnation of Soviet action, the Russians seem to be in an angry 
and rather aggressive mood; their recent statement, published in Pravda, 
which sounds like a Soviet Monroe doctrine, rejects any outside interference 
in the affairs of Communist bloc, although this doesn’t mean that the 
Russians would refrain from interfering with the situation in the countries 
outside their ‘sphere of interests’. 


Theoretically speaking, the Russians may choose one of the following 
options: 1 an invasion of Rumania, possibly followed by the invasion of 
Yugoslavia; 2 stepping up of crisis in the Middle East, with a possibility of 
escalation into fourth round of Arab-Israeli war; 3 a direct action in Europe. 

Yet, before embarking upon one of the above mentioned options, or a 
combination of them co-ordinated according to a master-plan, the Russians 
will have, first of all to get the situation in Czechoslovakia under control, 
and above all, to settle their military dispositions, which are so far in a 
state of great flux; consequently, they’ll have to decide how many troops 
they’ll have to leave in the country, and what percentage will be deployed 
along the frontier with Germany; at the same time, they'll have also to 
consider the deployment of Soviet troops in Eastern Germany, which has 
been weakened by using some five to six divisions for the invasion, and 
consequently, to be evacuated to East Germany or not; above all, they'll 
have to decide what to do with the Czechoslovak armed forces, numbering 
some 225,000 men, which, in view of growing anti-Russian feelings, can, 
in due course, become a liability, or even a potential danger; in any case, 
some of these troops will have to be disbanded in order to make room in 
their barracks for Soviet troops. 
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One must remember that after Hungarian uprising in 1956, the Russians 
have considerably reduced Hungarian armed forces, and, above all, 
ordered a thorough purge of officers’ corps. It is only, after the settlement 
of all these problems, and first, of the reorganisation of Czechoslovak 
forces that the Russians would be able to consider their next move; 
obviously all this will take at least a few months and consequently, it 
would be wrong to expect some rash Soviet move in the near future. 


If they choose one of the first two options, and that would seem more 
probable, it would mean that they are inclined to apply their favourite, 
and generally successful, strategy of ‘indirect approach’, which allows them 
to avoid a direct confrontation with the West and with the United States, 
in particular; any direct action in Europe, would always entail a danger 
of escalation into a thermo-nuclear war, which the Russians would prefer 
to avoid, at least for the time being, until such time when they’ll secure 
for themselves such superiority in nuclear field that they could safely 
assume a possibility of paralysing American ‘second-strike’ capability, 
being the cornerstone of Western strategy. 


Although making predictions can sometimes resemble crystal-gazing, 
as a result of an objective analysis of Soviet strategy and foreign policy, 
it would seem that an invasion of Rumania would seem the most logical 
course of events in the not too distant future: from the military point of 
view, it would be a walk-over, as the Rumanians, in spite of their' fiery 
speeches, probably would offer no armed resistance; for such an operation _ 
the Russians will be able to enlist a ready co-operation of their Hungarian 
and Bulgarian allies, which would be only too glad to take this opportunity 
to recover some of their territories lost after the First World War to 
Rumania. 


At any rate, the reported Soviet concentrations in the area of southern 
Bessarabia, opposite Braila and Galatz, from where Soviet armoured 
columns could reach Bucharest in a matter of hours, show rather war-like 
posture of the Soviet Union; such as armoured thrust could be co-ordinated 
with an offensive from the area of Carpathian Mountains in the direction 
of Bukovina, timed with offensive thrusts by Hungarian and Bulgarian 
troops. As during the invasion of Czechoslovakia the Russians did not 
encounter any stronger negative reactions coming from the West (in 
Britain the maximum which Her Majesty’s Government has decided to do 
in order to express its disapproval of Soviet invasion was to put off the 
invitation of Red Army choir) they can be well justified to suppose that 
in such a case they will give a free hand. i 


Theoretically speaking, there is no justification for Soviet invasion of 
Rumania because its internal situation, kept under control by the 
Communists, give no reason for fear of an infection by liberal ideas, as in 
the case of Czechoslovakia, of its neighbours; the main reason for Soviet 
entry into Rumania, if it will take place, would be entirely of strategic 
nature, as it would allow a deployment against Yugoslavia, which could be 
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the next target. Obviously, if it would come to the crunch, the Russians 
could rely, as in the case of Rumania, on the ready co-operation of their 
Hungarian and Bulgarian allies, who would be only too glad to recover 
large tracts of land which they lost to Yugoslavia after the First World 
War; yet, in view of the high morale of Yugoslav people, modern and 
well-trained armed forces, which could be reinforced by hundreds of 
thousands of war-veterans, difficult terrain and possibility of obtaining 
war-material from outside, could make Soviet invasion of Yugoslavia a 
much more difficult undertaking than that of Rumania. One of 
Yugoslavia’s handicaps is that its armed forces are up to 50 per cent 
equipped with Soviet war-material, which would make the problem of 
logistics more difficult. 


Soviet invasion of Yugoslavia could give to the West a priceless 
opportunity, by supplying Yugoslavia with weapons of all kinds, without 
being directly involved, to get the Russians bogged down in the same way 
as they have contributed to U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Such military 
aid could come through Italy and by sea, since the Russians would object 
to military aid passing through Austria, as it would be tantamount to 
violation of its neutrality. In case of military aid coming by sea, the 
Russians may not hesitate to use their fleet in the Mediterranean to impose 
a naval blockade of Yugoslav ports; this is exactly what the United 
States does not dare to do in Vietnam by blockading the port of Haiphong 
through which millions of tons of war supplies have been pouring in to 
Hanoi. In any case, before embarking upon any move against Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, the Russians, as mentioned before, will have to get the situation 
in Czechoslovakia under control and that could take a few months. 
Consequently, it would be much easier for them to step up the crisis in 
the Middle East, where, as a result of massive military aid, the Russians 
have improved Arab readiness for war; as a result of the Arab’s shattering 
defeat during the last ‘six day’s war’, the Russians don’t have full 
confidence in Arab ability to inflict upon the Israelis a quick victory. They 
realise that the prolongation of armed conflict could entail a confrontation 
with the United States which they would prefer to avoid. Therefore, it 
would be more likely that the Russians will with one hand whip up the 
temperature of the crisis, embarrassing the West, and with the other exercise 
restraint in trying to halt their ‘proteges’ to launch hostilities too 
prematurely. 


Obviously, the greatest risk of confrontation with the United States 
exists in Europe, hence one must expect that the Russians will tread warily 
and carefully, probing and evaluating Western response to their hypothetical 
moves. Unlike in cases of Czechoslovakia, where Soviet action was of a 
preventive nature, any move in Europe would mean the implementation 
of Soviet long-term plans to include Germany, stagewise, into their ‘sphere 
of interests’; it is not in vain that since almost two decades the Germans 
were, and still are, afraid of Soviet expansion westwards. 


In view of the improved ratio of force, in favour of the Soviets, as well 
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as their capability of secretly concentrating large numbers of troops, 
taking the other side by surprise, their ‘conventional attack’, as Dr. 
Kiesinger said recently, ‘seems no longer impossible .. .’ 


What is worse, their capability of deployment of large numbers of troops 
along the frontier, has invalidated very considerably N.A.T.O.’s strategy 
of interdiction, the main purpose of which was to prevent the enemy’s 
reinforcements and supplies reaching his front-line troops engaged in a 
battle with N.A.T.O. divisions. 


The history of dealing with the Soviets has amply demonstrated that, 
with the exception of the Cuban incident, they usually avoid the so-called 
‘brinkmanship’; consequently, one could safely assume that they would 
refrain from an overt aggression in Europe, being fully aware that in spite 
of the grinding process of erosion of credibility of American deterrent it 
will not fail in such a contingency; on the other hand, they could calculate 
that, in view of the accent placed by the Americans upon the strategy of 
flexible response (which means delaying the use of nuclear weapons as 
much as possible) it would be, perhaps, worthwhile to undertake a probing 
action where the use of American nuclear deterrent would be less certain, 
like, for instance, on N.A.T.O.’s peripheries, or, say, in Berlin. 


Whereas in the case of Soviet aggression against even some remote 
sector of N.A.T.O.’s front the whole alliance is committed, under article 5 > 
of the Atlantic Alliance, to its defence, yet, no such clear-cut commitments 
exist in case of Berlin, the defence of which has been regulated by the 
Potsdam agreement, and has become the responsibility of three Western 
Powers; it is no military secret that Berlin, lying some 100 miles inside 
the territory of Eastern Germany is almost indefensible, especially against 
a sudden, powerful armoured or airborne attack, and the Russians 
would be able to stage a fait accompli denying to the western garrison, and 
to N.A.T.O. the possibility of defending it conventionally and leaving to 
it no other option as to resort to the use of nuclear weapons, although 
President Kennedy, during his visit to Berlin, exclaimed in his speech: 
Ich bin ein Berliner, the Russians may believe that, perhaps, the President 
of the United States would still think twice before ‘pressing the button’ 
which would result in destruction of several of the biggest American cities 
and millions of dead in defence of one German city ... In this respect it 
would be of interest to quote an extract from a fascinating book The 
Penkovsky Papers’, containing Khrushchev’s view on this matter: ‘But, 
if he feels that he can win in a specific place such as Berlin, and thus in 
a way to slap the U.S.-England, and to some extent France, he might 
order a general attack, hoping that the West and the N.A.T.O. countries 
will quarrel and split’. If, at the same moment, the Russians would come 
forward with some tantalising proposals for peaceful settlement of the 
conflict, and if this would result in failure of deterrent, it would bring 
about the collapse of its credibility and in due course of the Atlantic 
Alliance; the greatest impact of the failure of deterrent will be felt in 
Germany, almost the whole confidence in the West will be lost, and more 
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voices will be heard advocating an understanding with the Soviet Union 
which alone could fulfil German dreams of reunification. This would 
present the Russians with another opportunity for a new Rapallo, which 
only a few years ago was on Khrushchev’s lips. An improved power- 
balance in Europe, arising from Soviet deployment of fresh divisions in 
Czechoslovakia, their new ‘forward strategy’, making the threat of a 
conventional aggression more tangible, all this, seen against the background 
of N.A.T.O.’s disarray, makes such ambitious Soviet schemes more 
realistic than before. 

Obviously, Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia has been one of the first 
steps in this direction. 


(Major E. Hinterhoff is the founder and honorary secretary of the 
Military Commentators’ Circle.] 
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of national interests by the threat of its use, and this is one to 

which Russia still clearly subscribes. Clausewitz’s views on war as 
a continuance of policy by other means has enjoyed a long currency, but 
in all probability its days are now numbered because not only is warfare 
itself becoming more and more indecisive but in the greater part of the 
world to-day the victor can no longer count on enjoying the fruits of victory, 
which may be snatched away from him by one or other of the two super- 
powers, anxious that nothing should be allowed to happen that might 
bring them to a direct confrontation of interests. Our own experience 
over the Suez crisis in 1956 is the clearest example of this; and the same 
forces can be observed at work in last year’s clash between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours. Traditionally, any power gaining as clear cut a military 
victory as Israel then achieved would be in a position to exact almost any 
terms she chose as a condition of peace and it might have been expected 
that Israel would occupy Cairo and Damascus until she was satisfied that 
her future interests were assured. In the event nothing of the sort was 
allowed to happen, and Israel must have realised this in advance because, 
while it was against the interests of Russia that the balance in the Middle 
East should be allowed to swing so decisively against the Arab States, it 
was against American interests, preoccupied as she was with Vietnam, 
to see Russia provoked to the point of becoming once again completely 
intransigent on every issue that divided them. 

In future, this is likely to be the common experience of states attempting 
to use armed force in pursuit of national interests in those areas of the 
world where American and Russian interests are sensitive to any change 
in the balance of power. Unfortunately, the same interests often inhibit 
intervention at a stage when conflict might be prevented and so wars 
continue, achieving less and less. These considerations are valid over a 
considerable part of the globe, certainly much of Europe, the Middle East 
and, with China providing another weight in the scales, a large part of Asia. 
Of what remains, the North and South American continents and Eastern 
Europe are respectively the spheres of influence of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
and are clearly out of bounds to any third party, as is being demonstrated 
in Czechoslovakia at the present time. The less strategically important parts 
of Africa remain about the only part of the world where warlike activities 
can be practised with a fairly free hand, as indeed has been shown in 
Nigeria, and where, by implication, disinterested intervention by a third 
party might yield results. i 

A nation such as ours may no longer have occasion to maintain armed 
forces for undertakings of the Suez type but, although the mailed fist may ` 


Ou of the traditional uses of armed force has been the furtherance 
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no longer be a useful part of diplomacy for any but the most powerful, the 
‘possession of a strong shield is an essential adjunct to it. In other words 
nations, in the face of aggression, may still find it necessary to resort to 
war as an instrument of policy and it behoves them to be strong enough, 
either on their own account or in combination with allies, to provide a 
sufficient deterrent. Before considering the main implications of this, which 
are the determining factors in a nation’s defence policy, it is worth touching 
on a minor but important aspect of it; the use of detached forces in pro- 
- tecting outlying interests. It has been claimed as one of the justifications 
for the surrender of most of Great Britain’s overseas commitments that 
small garrisons are ineffective and that she can no longer afford large ones 
with all the administrative overheads that go with them. There is, however, 
a type of garrison that achieves its purpose not by its capacity to conduct 
any protracted defence against open attack, but by its presence to force 
a would-be aggressor into a calculated act of war against a power or an 
alliance that is not defenceless, thereby discouraging him from too precipitate 
action. This is the purpose of the British garrison in Hong Kong and has 
become a reason for keeping troops in Gibraltar, while it was one of the 
more valuable- by-products of the garrison that Britain is planning to 
` withdraw from the Persian Gulf. This last is perhaps the most dubious 
and least necessary of any of the measures that are being taken to ease 
the financial burden of defence because it risks a disturbance of the balance 
in a very delicate area of U.S.A.-Soviet Union relations in which the U.S.A. 
can hardly replace Britain without provoking angry Soviet reactions, but in 
which it is in none of our interests that Russia should secure a foothold. 
Diplomacy and defence are so closely related in the modern world that 
_ the formulation of strategy is as much political as military. This is not yet 
. sufficiently reflected in planning machinery. It is accepted that contingency 
plans should be made for the action of the armed forces in particular 
circumstances, and their shape and size are kept under constant review for 
several years ahead, yet a planned foreign policy on which military 
arrangements ought to be based is conspicuous by its absence, If Great 
' Britain is to continue to fulfil a useful role in the world commensurate with 
her potential influence, and indeed if the armed forces are to be effectively 
re-shaped to meet the challenge of the 1970s and 80s, this needs to be 
remedied. 


The Defence of Europe 

Great Britain’s new defence policy is unequivocally tied to Europe and 
is none the worse for that if it does not entirely blind her to dangers further 
afield. She should be able to bring a broadening of the mind into discussions 
which, with the exception of the U.S.A., tend to be somewhat parochial in 
their outlook. With the removal of the worst of the tensions occasioned 
by the cold war, the defence of Western Europe is no longer the clear-cut 
issue of preventing physical attack from across the iron curtain, although 
this has still to be taken into account. Western Europe has vulnerable flanks 
which are now being probed and the collapse of the present uneasy 
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balance of power in the Middle East could be as dangerous to European 
interests as events nearer home. The monolithic confrontation between 
east and west has kept Europe free from war for twenty years; as it 
dissolves and a new surge of nationalism makes itself felt on both sides 
of the iron curtain, European problems will multiply and new dangers will 
appear that will need to be anticipated and provided for by a more flexible 
approach than the present one. The key problem will remain the problem 
of German unity, and this could cause as much anxiety in the west as it 
is bound to do in the east. 

The nuclear balance between the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union has 
preserved the peace in Europe up to the present and it will continue to do 
so in terms of any general war between the N.A.T.O. and Warsaw Pact 
alliances. As confidence in the ultimate efficacy of this umbrella increases, 
however, there is likely to be increasing scope for adventurism at the lower 
end of warfare’s wide range of options and it will need conventional forces, 
strong and ready enough to deal with such situations or, better, to provide 
a deterrent that will prevent them from happening. 

Until recently it was held in many quarters, though not in all, that any act 
of aggression in Europe between east and west, if it was not immediately 
reversed, would lead inevitably to the use of nuclear weapons at least on 
the tactical level and that once this threshold was crossed nothing could 
prevent the rapid intensification of nuclear warfare. All that was required. 
of conventional forces, therefore, was to hold an initial act of aggression in 
check for the few days during which it might be hoped that wiser counsels 
might prevail as a result of intensified diplomatic exchanges. This was a 
convenient doctrine for governments seeking grounds on which defence 
expenditure might be curtailed, for it implied that there would be little 
point in providing more than a few days’ reserves of warlike stores, equip- 
ment and man-power as a backing to the forces normally allocated to 
N.A.T.O. The British government has been one of the chief exponents of 
this doctrine, perhaps more from expediency than from strategical con- 
viction, and has used it as the main reason, amongst other economies, for 
the reorganisation of the Reserve Army in a manner that altogether does 
away with the framework for expansion that was previously provided, 
though in an increasingly clumsy form, by the Territorial Army. Armies 
raised by conscription have an automatic flow of trained men passing out 
into the reserve from which reserve formations can be formed when the 
need arises; but Great Britain, which alone of the principal N.A.T.O. 
allies depends on voluntary recruitment and long service to keep her 
regular army up to strength, has no such cushion behind the regular forces, 
and the new organisation of the reserves does not provide one. There are 
signs in the latest Defence White Paper (Supplementary Statement on 
Defence Policy, 1968: Cmnd. 3701) that the pendulum is beginning to 
swing back and that some anxiety is now being felt about the adequacy of 
the reserves, but the damage ‘has ‘been done and it will not be easy to _ 
repair it. 

The purpose of N.A.T.O.’s armed strength, whether nuclear or con- 
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ventional, is deterrence and it is easy to take the view that forces required 
for deterrence need not be so well found or so numerous as those required 
for outright defence. This is a fallacy because forces that are not capable 
of standing up to the scale of attack that might be launched against them 
provide a poor deterrent. For nations that merely wish to defend them- 
selves, all armed force is by nature deterrent and it has failed in its 
purpose if it has to be used for defence. What is as important as material 
adequacy is credibility and this depends on a government’s underlying 
determination to defend itself in case of need. It is on its record in this 
respect that its readiness to resist or come to terms will be judged. 
. One of the problems for an alliance such as N.A.T.O., closely associated 
for defence planning but with little if any political integration, is the 
insistence by its members that they should each maintain balanced naval, 
land and air forces to the scale of their resources, although there is small 
likelihood that any of them would ever be required to stand and fight 
alone and little prospect of successful resistance if such a situation arose. 
This is not only very wasteful on its own account but it makes it more 
difficult to introduce the economies that would flow from full standardisation 
of organisation and equipment within the alliance. There is no easy answer 
to this problem that does not involve some surrender of sovereignty and 
the conditions for this to come about are not very propitious. The recently 
announcéd intention to make additional British amphibious and maritime 
forces available to N.A.T.O. is an example of how nations can contribute to 
«the Alliance according to their particular aptitudes, skills and characteristics, 
the outstanding example of which, of course, is the concentration of the 
nuclear deterrent in predominantly American hands. 


` 


The Nuclear Deterrent 

One of the problems that Great Britain will have to face during the 
1970s is her future as a nuclear power. As a factor in the balance of power 
between west and east, her contribution is negligible; but up to the present 
it has provided some guarantee of security to Western Europe, should the 
major deterrent provided by the U.S.A. for any reason fail. It may not do 
this for much longer because a new generation of missiles is on the way, 
designed to outwit current developments in anti-ballistic missile defence, 
‘and it is by no means certain whether the comparatively few polaris 
missiles that Britain can deploy will be able much longer to penetrate these 
defences with any certainty. Britain will therefore be faced with a decision 
whether to enter into the costly business of ‘up-gunning’ her deterrent 
(into which the extent of our dependence on the U.S.A. and that country’s 
future policy towards nuclear sharing would enter); retaining the deterrent 
she already possesses as an insurance against proliferation and as a political 
bargaining counter, or dropping out of the nuclear club altogether. It is 
possible that some collective Western European solution may be forth- 
coming; failing this, the thought of relinquishing our nuclear potential 
altogether in a world not altogether dedicated to non-proliferation is not 
an attractive one. 
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The Armed Forces 


It would be foolish to imagine that a clear-cut answer can be given to 
many of the difficult problems raised in this survey, but a purely pragmatic 
approach to them will not do. For our own sake and for the sake of 
others, it is necessary that we should arrive at a settled policy towards them, 
capable of adjustment in face of new circumstances outside our control 
but not subject to vacillation, and incorporating all the elements of policy, 
including defence. It is only on such a basis that the future shape and 
size of the armed forces can be determined in the context of the tasks that 
may be required of them. 


This is not the way in which the current reductions in the strength of the 
Services are being imposed, which leaves unanswered or unsatisfied such 
basic problems as the future of an air force without any independent 
role; the need of the closest possible relationship between surface and air 
forces in maritime warfare and the balance between arms (infantry, armour 
and artillery) that will be appropriate to the new circumstances in which 
the army finds itself. None of the Services can feel that they have come 
to the end of the road in reorganisation and readjustment until these 
problems, and others like them, have been disposed of. 

The size of the armed forces that Great Britain can afford to maintain 


must admittedly depend on her economic strength and financial resources, 
but they must also bear relation to her defence requirements and there is 


a point below which they cannot be viable. A satisfactory yardstick has yet ` 


to be found. The present one, which aims at keeping expenditure on 
defence within a fixed ceiling at the 1965 value of the pound, will have a 
more and more distorting effect the longer it is employed, because new 
equipment inevitably costs more in real terms than the equipment it 
replaces and this steadily erodes the amount that can be set aside to 
provide man-power. 


Conclusion 

The world is not becoming a safer place to live in as the years go by 
and most of the dangers that threaten it are bound up in the instability 
of what thas come to be called the third world; that part of it which is not 
prepared to be committed to either of the two main camps into which the 
rest of the world is divided. These two camps are themselves beginning to 
show signs of instability and, as a result, the third world may win new 
recruits, and fresh groupings within it may emerge which might increase 
rather than diminish the risks of conflict. The future of this uncommitted 
area is of great moment to Western Europe and a considerable part of 
the Commonwealth is contained within it. The capital assets of this country 
include a unique experience and expertise in handling the sort of politico- 
military problems with which many of these countries are likely to be 
increasingly confronted, and we should ask ourselves if Great Britain would 
be behaving responsibly in turning her back on them, and whether a more 
positive approach than the present one would not be in the best interests 
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of the United Kingdom, of Western Europe, of the Commonwealth and of 
the world. 

At present Britain’s defence policy still lacks the firm foundations that 
can only be given it by the formulation of long-term policies which take 
account of political, financial, economic and social factors as well as 
strategic ones. There is an admirable organisation for producing strategic 
plans in given circumstances, but no machinery from which very much 
useful guidance can be drawn about the sort of circumstances that it 
would be in our interests to encourage, or how we should set about doing 
so. Many dubious decisions have been taken in the field of foreign policy 
in recent years, not all of them by the present government, and if some 
machinery had existed whereby the possible long-term consequences of a 
particular policy could have been assessed in advance in all its aspects, 
Great Britain and others might have been saved much disappointment. 
The armed forces are very closely concerned in this, for with defence more 
than ever an integral part of policy as a whole, there can be no sound 
defence policy without a stable foreign policy. The Services can hardly 
have much confidence that some degree of finality has been reached in 
their reorganisation until the policies that determine their size and shape 
are seen to be less subject to sudden shifts of direction than is at present 
the case. 

None of the problems raised in this article are capable of easy solution; 
it is in the nature of imponderables that they cannot be resolved by cut 
and dried answers and therefore a flexible approach and an open mind 
is needed in dealing with them. Above all they need to be discussed by an 
informed public, and if this rather cursory survey has given a part of that 
public some food for thought it will have achieved its purpose. 


[Major-General R. F. K. Goldsmith, CB., C.B.E., is the editor of the 
Army Quarterly. His contribution printed above is the second of two, the 
first entitled “The Problem of Revolutionary Guerilla Warfare’ appeared 

in our number for October, 1968.] 
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THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
CARTOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS IN NEW DELHI, 1968 


by D. E. O. Thackwell 
Geographical Congress 


HE 2ist International Geographical Congress will be held in New 

Delhi during the first week of December to mark the close of another 

four-year period in the long life of the International Geographical - 
Union. The last Congress was held in London, in 1964, and was especially 
marked in the minds of geographers by the presidency of the late Sir 
Dudley Stamp, his last appearance at these congresses before his untimely 
death in August, 1966. At that congress the LG.U. elected as its new 
president Professor S. P. Chatterjee of the Indian National Atlas Organisa- 
tion in Calcutta, and it is therefore appropriate (though not a rule or even a 
custom) that the congress which marks the close of his term of office is to 
be held in India. 

New Delhi provides a magnificent setting for an international conference 
with its wide tree-lined roads and its grand official buildings designed by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. The meetings of this congress will take place in a 
new building, the Vigyan Bhawan, especially constructed as an international 
conference centre, on one side of the old Kingsway, now re-named Rajpath. 
As one who was last in New Delhi in 1945, it will be interesting to see 
what changes have taken place during the last twenty years and how the 
old and the new fit together. Whilst at that time there was only one 
major hotel in the area (the Imperial) now there are three or four, and the 
capital city has clearly been adapted in a large measure to its needs as an 
international centre. 

In accordance with the custom this coming Congress will comprise several 
parts. There is a number of pre-congress and post-congress symposia held 
in various places throughout India and covering the usual multiplicity of 
interests which are now included under the umbrella of ‘geography’. Their 
locations vary from Simla and Darjeeling in the Himalayas to Assam, 
Calcutta, Madras and Hyderabad. Field-study meetings are included in 
this varied programme which extends the time-scale of the whole congress 
from about November 13 to December 18. Fortunate, however, is the 
person who can afford to stay this full course or who can find some 
authority to pay the cost of it for him! For those who prefer sight-seeing 
to symposia there is a series of fifteen-day tours by rail or by air arranged 
at various dates within the period mentioned, to cover visits to most of 
the principal tourist centres and attractions in India. (The writer hopes 
that having spent twenty years living and working in India he will now 
have the opportunity at last, as a tourist, to visit the Taj Mahal, a 
pleasure that has been denied by the calls of duty or other circumstances.) 

The Congress proper in New Delhi has its usual sections, nine in all, 
to cover the principal subjects on which papers are to be presented and 
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discussed, and the programme also includes meetings of the seventeen 
commissions set up by the LG.U. to investigate particular aspects of 
geographical interest. Finally, but by no means least in importance, there 
will be the sessions of the 12th General Assembly of the I.G.U. at which all 
administrative decisions of the Union will be taken and at which the officers 
will be elected for the next four-year period. These New Delhi meetings 
of the main congress and the I.G.U. start on December 1 and end on 
December 8 thus occupying the middle period of the whole geographical 
programme and providing the opportunity to participants to cover the main 
meetings alone or in conjunction with either or both of the pre-congress 
and post-congress symposia and tours. 


Cartographic Meetings 

In accordance with the precedents first set in London and Edinburgh 
in 1964, the corresponding General Assembly and Technical Conference 
meetings of the International Cartographic Association will also be held 
in New Delhi from December 6 to 13. This timing enables geographers and 
cartographers, if they wish, to attend both the Geographical Congress and 
the Cartographic Association meetings, one immediately after the other, and 
thus to promote the collaboration between geographers and cartographers 
which is one of the objects of the I.G.U. and the I.C.A. 

Compared with the I.G.U., the I.C.A. is a young organisation, having 
been formed as recently as 1961, to meet the growing international 
importance of cartography and to mark its recognition as a science in its 
own right. With the willing co-operation of many men prominent in both 
geography and cartography, the I.C.A. became affiliated to the I.G.U. in 
1964, to foster collaboration between the two sciences; and although the 
two organisations remain quite separate in their administration and in 
their work they have agreed that they will hold their meetings every fourth 
year in the same place and in such a manner as to provide the best 
opportunities for joint discussion and collaboration. Consequently the 
registration of participants for both the I.G. Congress and the I.C.A. 
meetings is done by the one organisation of the congress, and the overall 
administration is in the hands of this single organisation. The I.C.A. is 
responsible for the conduct of its own General Assembly and for the 
programme and organisation of its technical conference, but is saved the 
administration-work involved in registration and in accommodation and 
such like. A joint fee-system is used whereby participants may register 
in different classes of membership according to whether they attend the 
I.G. Congress only or the I.C.A. meetings only, or both. All fees go to 
the Congress, and the costs of both sets of meetings are met from the 
same fund. 

In New Delhi an innovation is being introduced by the holding of one 
combined session for both geographers and cartographers at which the 
theme will be collaboration between the two groups. It is hoped that at 
this session some ideas may be put forward to help each group to under- 
stand better the work of the other and to enable, in particular, geographers 
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to make the best use of cartographic resources and expertise to illustrate 
and develop their own work in various fields. Nowadays, thematic 
cartography is a rapidly developing science to which much thought is 
being given. It is also one of the branches of cartography which appears 
to offer the most scope for an increasing use of automation, a subject of 
ever-growing interest and progress in all sciences. 

The LCA. now embraces some thirty-one countries in all parts of 
the world, and a further eight countries have applied for membership and 
will be considered for election at New Delhi. Each member-country must 
be represented by a single society or organisation which is responsible 
for appointing the official delegate of the country and for controlling its 
national vote. Each member-country has one vote. Similarly to the 
LG.U., the I.C.A. conducts its official business in its General Assembly 
which meets every fourth year at the time of the I.G. Congress. At this 
General Assembly reports of the progress of the Association and of its 
Commissions are presented and discussed, its accounts are passed, its 
officers elected for the next four-year term, and any other administrative 
matters are settled. As with the I.G.U., there is a president, a secretary/ 
treasurer, and an executive committee of five to seven vice-presidents. 
All officers must be elected or re-elected at each General Assembly. 

The General Assembly is necessarily restricted to the official delegate 
and the deputy delegate of each member-country but the Technical 
Conference held in conjunction with the Congress is regarded as a 
symposium of the Congress and is therefore open to any individual who 
wishes to register, subject to the accommodation available, and regardless 
of whether his country is a member or not of the I.C.A. This ‘open-house’ 
is, however, limited to the Technical Conference held in conjunction with 
the Congress, and does not apply to the Technical Conferences held, mid- 
term, between Congresses, at which attendance is restricted to member- 
countries and where numbers from each country are limited in order to 
ensure a fair distribution of the available places; non-member countries 
may, however, send delegates as observers at the discretion of the host- 
country, if space permits. At Technical Conferences there is no voting, 
and all delegates are free to take part in the discussions, speaking as 
individuals and not as representatives of their countries. Observers, 
however, may not speak. 

The Technical Conference at New Delhi runs from December 9 to 12 
with seven half-day sessions, and with one half-day set aside for local 
excursions. The first day is allotted to a session of each of the three 
Commissions of the Association which were set up in 1964. They are: 

Commission J—Education in cartography. 

Commission Il—Standardisation of technical terms. 

Commission 11J—Automation in cartography. 

The tasks of each of these Commissions are long-term, and they are 
expected to continue their tasks, at least for the next four-year period. 
Commission I has been examining the requirements for the education 
and training of cartographers in member-countries, and the various systems 
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and procedures now obtaining. Owing to the very great differences of 
approach to this problem in various countries, this has been a long and 
difficult task; but good progress has been made and it is hoped that, in due 
course, it will become possible to present to member-countries a great deal 
of useful factual information and also to make some recommendations on 
the subjects considered necessary for the education of cartographers, and 
on the types of courses advised for the different levels of attainment. It 
must, however, be recognised that the needs of each country, and indeed 
of the different cartographic institutions within each country, vary widely, 
and no more than general principles can hope to find a common acceptance; 
but there should still be room for each country to learn from others and 
to make use of their experience. 

Commission II has made progress in the collation and definition of a large 
number of technical terms used in cartography, and in the compilation of 
a multilingual dictionary of such terms. This dictionary will contain full 
definitions of each term in the principal languages, with single word- 
equivalents in other languages; and the whole should provide a most useful 
work of reference. The standardisation of these terms, however, presents 
a much greater problem which probably only time can resolve, but the 
preparation of this dictionary has certainly shown the way to a greater 
knowledge of each other’s terms and thus to a better understanding of 
common problems. The day has yet to dawn when two countries using the 
same terms always mean the same things! 

The task of Commission IM has largely been one of collection and 
dissemination of information on the applications of automation to 
cartography. There is no doubt that in certain forms of mapping, for the 
presentation of economic and other data, automation will soon be in general 
‘use, but its application to topographical mapping raises a number of 
problems over such matters as ‘generalisation’ ‘symbolisation’ and 
colour-printing, which have yet to be satisfactorily solved. This 
Commission’s work is likely to become of increasing importance as the 
knowledge grows; and one hopes it will be able to make a contribution to 
this development. 

It is appropriate to mention here that the General Assembly will have 
before it a proposal to set up a fourth Commission on thematic mapping. 
The terms of reference of this Commission have yet to be decided but it is 
clear already that it must cover such matters as the need to find international 
agreement on the ‘scales’ of mapping (ie. line or measurements on the 
map related to distances on the terrain) and on the methods of portrayal 
of data universally required, so that maps produced by one country may 
be readily understood by others, and may form part of a common study 
of the resources of the earth and its peoples. 

The papers to be presented at the other sessions of the Technical 
Conference cover a number of themes which include the mapping of 
developing countries, and maps of the future. The latter theme will embrace 
maps for the blind, pictorial navigation displays, and maps in the form of 
numbers. All papers are printed and distributed before a meeting and 
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are thus taken as ‘read’, leaving the author free to spend as much as 
fifteen minutes to develop, and if necessary, to illustrate his paper, giving 
time thereafter for discussion on it. In this way it is considered that the 
maximum benefit can be obtained from the meetings, with the maximum 
inter-change of ideas and experience between the countries attending the 
discussion. 


Survey of India Bi-Centenary Celebration 

Although not strictly part of the Congress or the I.C.A. proceedings, it 
would be wrong not to mention in this ‘curtain-raiser’ article, the 
celebrations of the bi-centenary of the Survey of India which will take place 
at Dehra Dun immediately after the Technical Conference on December 14. 
The Survey of India is reckoned to have started in 1767 with the appoint- 
ment of James Rennell as Surveyor General of Bengal. The bi-centenary 
therefore fell in 1967 and was indeed celebrated by the Department in that 
year; but the Surveyor General of India decided that with the holding of an 
I.C.A. meeting in India so close to this date it would be appropriate to 
have a further celebration on this occasion which would help to mark it 
as an event of international as well as of national importance. He has 
therefore kindly invited all delegates to spend a day at Dehra Dun, where 
in addition to a celebration ceremony, they will be able to visit the Survey 
of India offices. One of the first Survey of India offices was the geodetic 
institute at Dehra Dun, and one of its latest is the new drawing and printing 
office at Hathibarkala, close by; the old and the new may thus be seen 
together. As one who had the honour to serve some fifteen years with 
the Survey of India it will be a great privilege and a pleasure to make this 
visit, and I am sure this feeling will be shared by at least two other British 
colleagues who also served in the Survey of India, one of them being the 
present Director General of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain. 


[Brigadier D. E. O. Thackwell, C.B.E., is the president of the Inter- 
national Cartographic Association.] 
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UNIVERSITIES IN A TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
by John Huddlestone 


UST at the moment (following their much needed expansion in these 

post-war years) our universities are apparently going through a process 

of consolidation. Unwelcome though this may be in one sense, it does at 
least afford us an opportunity to reflect upon the aims and purposes of 
these institutions and—equally importantly—it gives opportunity for us 
to consider their relationship to our society, which is now so much more 
firmly based on science and technology. 

Whatever else we may be critical about in respect of the role of British 
universities, it would certainly be difficult to charge them with being aloof 
from society. On the contrary, viewing their current pre-occupations, there 
is perhaps some ground for apprehension about the extent to which many 
of them seem to be willing to allow their research and teaching facilities 
to be used for narrow vocational purposes of a kind which serves the needs 
of our technological society. 

It will be recalled that the Percy Committee on Further Education stressed 
the need for developments of this kind. Those responsible for this report 
called on both the universities and the technical colleges ‘to share 
responsibility for education of the future senior administrators and 
technically qualified managers of industry’. 

_ From all sides pressure is now being exerted with a view to the stepping 
up .of university involvement in the training of management executives, 
technological specialists and scientific administrators. Dissatisfaction with 
the present shortcomings of the universities in this respect is voiced by 
John Wellens (in The Training Revolution). ‘It is the universities in 
Britain’, says Wellens, ‘which set the tone in education and determine 
its attitudes. Unless these studies which form the powerhouse of the 
industrial society are accepted and encouraged in the universities, and so 
long as the non-U stigma attaches to technological and industrial studies, 
Britain will continue to fight the economic battle with one hand tied behind 
her back’. These sentiments are re-echoed in the recently published report 
of the Central Training Council which urges the universities to sponsor a 
large expansion of ‘intellectually challenging postgraduate courses in 
industrial training’. Academics, too, have given a good deal of support for 
this kind of expansion on the part of the universities. The Association of 
University Teachers has contended that a failure to meet technical needs 
will lead to relative impoverishment of national efficiency and equip- 
ment, resulting in Britain being unequal to the tasks set by a modem 
society. Moreover, not infrequently in the course of debates and discussions 
about the universities we note the extent to which pleas for more financial 
aid (particularly those voiced by industrialists) are advanced on the grounds 
that the allocation of such funds is a worth while investment. Increasingly, 
one fears, is the idea gaining ground that a university’s first priority must be 
those activities which help to improve the state of the national economy. 
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Industrial affairs and matters related to the political democracy, of which , 
they are a part, are necessarily of concern to the universities. But we must 
be careful to see that the latter do not become too immersed in the sheer 
mechanical operations of a technological society. 

Social progress in its deepest and most rewarding sense demands not 
only that the universities should pursue and disseminate knowledge, but 
that they should, on the basis of an appropriate detachment from a concern 
with narrow specialisms, be able to view, and at times pronounce upon, the 
inter-acting relationships of the world of industry, of politics, of science 
and of culture. Universities are much less likely to make this kind of 
contribution in the long term interests of society if they become immersed 
in activities which are of a narrow vocational nature. 

What a tragedy it would be for mankind if, because of a concern for 
matters related to national economic objectives, because of their pre- 
occupation with vocational training, with specific scientific investigations, 
the universities found themselves unable adequately to concentrate on what 
many of us would consider to be the main justification for their existence— , 
the enrichment of human life and the development of a concern for 
civilised values. 

Universities and Vocational Training 

Of recent years—no doubt influenced to some extent by what has been 
happening in the United States—powerful business interests in Britain have 
been pressing for an expansion of university sponsored industrial orientated 
training courses not only at undergraduate level, but also on what have 
become known as post-experience courses. Similar pressures have been 
exerted by the leading professional bodies. Both these efforts have met 
with a good measure of success. 

Universities cannot, of course, altogether ignore the industrial and 
professional world by which they are surrounded. Nor can they, in this day 
and age, content themselves, as Oxford and Cambridge have done, in years 
not long gone by, with the provision of a cultural fare for a privileged 
minority. But a concern for matters vocational need not necessarily connote 
direct university provision of lectures, tutorials and facilities for research 
on such ad hoc topics as Marketing Research, Budgetary Control, Work 
Measurement, Retail Distribution. 

If in the course of his time at a university the student has been given 
a good general education aimed in particular at the development of his 
powers of judgement, he is thus likely to be better able to grapple with a 
wide range of problems. This, in the ultimate, will make him more 
effective whatever may be the career of his chotce—politician, civil servant, 
industrial executive or trade union organiser. 

What, then, is required of the universities is the provision of three or 
four year courses of study which by their very disciplined nature wil 
enable the graduate (whether he opts for an industrial, a professional, or a 
scientific career) to cope more adequately with the fundamental problems 
with which he is likely to be confronted. Because of the immensely’ 
complicated nature of our present way of life, it can be said that at mo 
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time in our history was there a greater need for people who have a con- 
siderable capacity to grapple imaginatively with the fundamental problems 
which centre round the interlocking nature of the various strands which 
make up the total economic and social spectrum. One thinks, for example, 
of the relationship of the industrial productivity effort to the political 
economy of which it is a part, of its impact on those who work within it, 
of its international repercussions. 

In the world of politics, in the world of science, in the world of technology, 
in the world of business, there is a great need for people who have the 
ability to sort things out according to their relative importance. In all of these 
fields there is, too, a need for people who have been nurtured to the end that 
they have become recognisd as men of high character, men who not only 
have a concer for moral values, but who are fully conscious of social, 
economic and political inter-relationships. 

This is a challenge which the universities should be prepared to meet. 
It would be disastrous tf, by reason of a concentration on specific training 
programmes geared to meet the immediate material requirements of society 
they (the universities) came to neglect the fostering of these qualities. 

One of the ever present dangers of requiring academics to concern them- 
selves with ‘studies which are utilitarian and immediately relevant’ is 
that by virtue of their having to be so occupied, their ability to reflect upon 
wider and more fundamental issues is likely to be considerably weakened. 
Inventors, discoverers of facts, statistics manipulators, industrial 
technologists, must, all of them, be trained somehow, somewhere or other, 
so that they can make effective contributions within a technological society. 
But we are not likely to find within this kind of grouping explorers of 
ideas, assessors of values—people who are capable of evaluating the 
worthwhileness of the vast stock of material discoveries—the worthwhile- 
ness that is, so far as overall human happiness and contentment is concerned. 

Have we not the right to expect that it is to major issues of this kind 
that the universities should be giving their attention? 

Universities and Citizenship Training. 

No doubt, to some extent with this experience in mind, much has been 
voiced and written in our own country (over the years since 1945) about the 
need for our universities to concern themselves more directly with citizen- 
ship training. But to criticise academics (as the writer is prepared to do 
most vebemently) for a lack of concern when the vital principles of a 
democratic system are being violently assailed, does not necessarily mean 
holding a brief for the universities’ being involved in the specific training 
of political practitioners. 

Certain essential elements are required to make for the emergence and 
the sustenance of a democratic way of life. Amongst them we may list: — 
(a) the willingness to exercise tolerance on the part of those who hold 
- different viewpoints, (b) a willingness to work for compromise, (c) a willing- 
ness on the part of all to hold fast to the best of human values, (d) an ability 
on the part of a sizeable proportion of the electorate to exercise true value 
judgements, clear thinking and self control. 
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If, whilst not being in any way caught up with political infighting activities 
(a necessary feature of a vigorous democratic system), the universities 
engage themselves to nurture the elements just referred’ to, they will - 
indeed be playing a vital part in the effort to sustain democracy within the 
society of which they are a part. 

Vigilance to sustain the best of human values, vigilance to protect the 
human decencies, vigilance to protect the human personality is what we 
should expect of our universities. 

Since 1945 we have seen a considerable development of Extra Mural 
activities on the part of the universities. Yet there are now all too many 
signs that these departments too have become very much involved in neo 
G£ not direct) vocational work. Increasingly, does it appear to be the case 
that classes are being provided by these departments to meet the needs of 
an educational elite. And not a few of these groups nowadays seem to be 
nothing more than coteries of intellectual sceptics of negative or passive 
outlook. 

Universities ought certainly to concern themselves with adult education, 
but not necessarily by undertaking the direct provision of classes and 
burdening themselves with all the administrative tasks which are thereby 
entailed. Bodies like the Workers’ Education Association, Local Education 
Authorities, Educational Centres Association are quite well capable of 
making this kind of provision. But they would be aided greatly if they 
could rely on the universities giving thought to the fundamental problems 
of adult education, if they could turn to them when they need the aid of 
disciplined minds for the furtherance of research into the many problems 
with which they are confronted, if they could look to the universities for 
guidance in matters appertaining to the inter-relationship of adult education 
with other aspects of the total educational process. 

Universities and Research. 

Of recent years, partly no doubt in order to re-establish their status and 
partly perhaps to enable them to be more clearly differentiated from other 
higher education institutes, the universities have been placing much greater 
emphasis on the value of research activities, Promotion for staff now 
depends to a very considerable degree apon the extent and quality of 
published work. 

Tf, however, academics apply their efforts almost exclusively to research 
it may well prove difficult for the universities to function as communities 
of learning—in the full sense of that term. Moreover, there can often be 
found, amongst the respective faculties, men who, although they publish 
little, are yet to be counted amongst those who contribute most effectively 
to the furtherance of the university ideal. Possessed as many of these 
people often are of a dynamic personality, both they and their students 
thrive exceedingly on the cut and thrust of lively oral discussions. It is 
axiomatic that, to be effective, a tutor has to be something more than an 
instructor. He must be a participator with his students. We can have little 
doubt but that the influence of an academic who has the ability to develop 
good relations with his groups is immense—it can indeed be a life-long 
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influence. 

Lecturers who apply themselves with zest and enthusiasm in an effort to 
secure maximum advantage from the tutorial process and who are concerned 
to promote a stimulating community of learning should not be denied their 
due reward—even though they may have published little. Recent strained 
relationships between staff and students at the London School of Economics 
—and elsewhere—are perhaps not unconnected with the heavy involvement 
of staff members with research work of one kind or another. 

Essentially then, we have the right to expect our universities to concern 
themselves not only with the pursuit of knowledge, but also with matters 
related to the art of living in a complex society. Can they then remain 
detached from this society? Yes—in one sense, if by that we mean non- 
involvement in direct industrial, political, social training. But they must, at 
the same time, remain in close contact with these sectors of our community 
life. It would be through their associations with other, more specialised higher 
education institutes—Colleges of Political Studies, of Management Studies, 
of Technological Studies, of Adult Education Studies, that these contaots 
could be maintained. 

’ Although colleges of this latter kind would be expected to pursue 
advanced level activities (including intensive research—aided when wider, 
fundamental issues were being constantly considered, by the universities) 
it would be important to ensure that they did not come to enclose themselves 
within an iron curtain. But the extent to which this was made possible 
would depend on the personalities of those who comprised the liaison with 
the universities. 

No industrially advanced country can afford to allow its universities to 
‘be committed more than marginally to matters which are related to the day 
to day affairs of business, political and technological administration. Freed 
from pre-occupations of this kind, there is much else that the universities 
can contribute towards the forward march of mankind. But this does not 
mean a continuance of, or a reversion to the ‘ivory tower’ complex—a 
holding on to the idea that universities are only there to serve the needs of 
an elite. For too long has access to the finer things of life—beauty, art, 
music, the facility to discourse and an opportunity to pursue knowledge 
for its own sake, been the privilege of a small minority. What we have the 
right to hope for is that, in the not too distant future, university education 
will be striven for as a means whereby a sizeable proportion of the 
community can come to know and enjoy these refinements (necessary to the 
enjoyment of a full life). This, rather than a striving after university 
education because it offers a training school course, studies of a narrow 
utilitarian value. 

Emancipation means something more than the eradication of arduous 
physical toil, something more than an ability to acquire an abundance of 
material possessions. Human beings will only really be emancipated when 
we have created conditions which enable them to develop their personalities 
to the full through a widening of horizons. 


Continued on page 263 
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. .. The conventional world—the world of The System is confused with Life. 
And since Life is like that, the individual, the dissenter, the rebel is considered 
childish or perhaps worse to insist on other possibilities. This is typically Amer- 
ican ... either juvenile revolt or the immature acceptance of everything; there is 
no modulation, no development, merely the blank confrontation of untenable 
extremes. Maturity in terms of The System means simply to replace wholesale 
revolt with wholesale acceptance.’ 

Dwight Macdonald in Against The American Grain. 

. . . In 15 years’ teaching and lecturing, here and abroad, at all levels of 
further and adult education, I have never seen work that approaches in quality 
that produced by the student action committee at Hornsey last term. Paper after 
paper was written, exploring in clear, logical and imaginative language the 
educational situation in which the students found themselves. If the Coldstream 
Report had been written with half the clarity and insight the present situation 
might never have arisen, ... This thinking and writing and discussing was not the 
product of a handful of geniuses. It arose because the creative energies of a 
number of quite ordinary students were released by the meeting of a group of 
people with a collective purpose. Some of us have been arguing for a long time 
that this could happen everywhere—not only in art colleges—if only the artificial 
restrictions of subjects, time-tables, and examinations could be removed, and 
students and teachers left to get on with the job of learning from each other in a 
free situation...” 

Letter to The Guardian, September 3, 1968, from Mr. Albert Hunt, Snr., 
Lecturer, Complementary Studies, Bradford Regional College of Art. 

Even during the summer holidays the so-called Art School Revolution 
continued to command its share of newsprint along with far bloodier 
battles in streets at least once removed from the academic world. This 
may have reflected a greater community of purpose than might at first 
seem apparent, although to apply the word “‘revolution”’ to the sit-ins and 
manifestos, the sundry protests, panics and staff sackings that took place— 
and are still taking place—in the applied Bohemia of art education would 
appear an act of lése-majesté towards the student rebels of Paris, Berlin, 
Prague, New York and Chicago. 

In comparison the art school crisis (call it that) involved hardly more 
than a peaceful if concerted gesture of irreverence for authority, mainly 
linked with the names of Hornsey and Guildford which must have echoed 
in County Halls long after the smoke had drifted from college staff rooms, 
and thoughts of hitch-hiking and camping abroad had given way to 
conferences in London. 


And yet, one can most readily voice dissent, however vast its implications, 
in the terms most readily available: for Britain’s art students, who know 
little of tanks or police batons, the terms were imposed upon them several 
years ago by the Summerson Committee’s well-meaning attempt to up-grade 
art education and make it “respectable”, i.e. compatible with University 
standards, at the same time creating a basis perhaps for financial cuts 
apropos those schools and colleges which failed to meet the standard— 
that of the Diploma in Art and Design. But with a national review of 
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art-education now under way, the Dip.A.D., heretofore recognised as the 
equivalent of a University degree, finally has emerged as the crux of a 
basic and long-term problem, almost entirely as a result of student action. 

Moreover, as the Chairman of the Association of Art Institutions 
conference said in his opening address last sammer: “The vacation provides 
a breathing space, nothing more. Our concern is for next session. Some 
very hard thinking needs to be done in preparation for that. Much will 
depend on what develops in the Colleges already affected, for they will 
provide crucial precedents...’ 

The Chairman also happened to be Principal of the Brighton College 
of ‘Art, one of those most shaken by last term’s uprising. And however 
well-founded his concern with hard thinking may be, perhaps there are 
grounds for considering what some of this thinking conceivably should be 
about; that is, the very nature of the revolution still under way. 

The Hornsey College of Art was, of course, the hotbed from which the 
sparks of protest so quickly spread to catch fire—-with the help, it should be 
emphasised, of sympathetic staff everywhere. Demands for reform of the 
Dip.A.D. system incorporated five main points: 

i) Abolition of the existing G.C.E. requirements for admission to art 
colleges. 

ii) Abolition of the distinction between Diploma and Vocational courses. 
iii) Replacement of the linear course system by some other more flexible 
system closer to the real need of Design today.! 

iv) Abolition of academic examinations as the standard of “success” or 
“failure”. 

v) A very high degree of student participation in the organisation, of work 
and of the colleges as a whole, up to the highest level (including Boards of 
Governors). 

It might be misleading, however, to accept wholly the interpretation 
expressed, for example, in one of The Guardian’s leaders: ‘The national 
—even international—importance of Hornsey is that the issues there have 
in fact been strictly educational, uncontaminated by misty political 
abstractions. The new and encouraging lesson left behind by Hornsey’s 
revolution is that even a recently founded, ill-housed and not markedly 
intellectual college is capable of acting under stress for the first time like a 
‘community of scholars’.? 

Such a felicitous phrase in fact points to the very paradox which most 
students and staff of my aquaintance have found so perturbing: that the 
up-grading of art-education promoted an un-natural situation wherein 
creative ability seemed intended by the system to merge with and in some 
ways become secondary to abstract intellectual capacity, as well as the 
acquisition of a prestigious piece of paper for purposes, mainly, of being 
assimilated into the world outside the studio. This despite the difficulty of 
confusing even the most intellectually curious art student with a ‘scholar’ 
or supposing that the possession of a few O-Level passes would imply any 
lessening of his emotional as opposed to his practical needs. And it may 
well be in part because Hornsey was a relatively new, ill-housed and not 
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very scholarly college that a confrontation of extremes—between educational 
(and therefore social) convention and individual expression—made its initial 
impact on art education. 

The crisis in the very special communities of art schools thus may be 
considered on, say, two levels: as a result of honest and organised protest 
against the structure and content of art education at present—and more 
fundamentally as a constructive assertion of freedom and self-representation 
in the face of conventions and externally imposed values of little personal 
meaning to people involved in the arts, ‘misty political abstractions’ not- 

The community of interest between the British art student and his 
politically-conscious peer here and abroad possibly may be analagous to 
that old American proclamation: ‘No taxation without representation’. 
Their discontent with an educational structure not of their making and the 
culture whose values, whose standards of success and worthiness that 
structure reflects may be seen as a mirror in miniature of the conflict 
between the fixed (and somehow totalitarian) institutions of Anglo-American 
democracy and the individuals, the emerging groups who feel that they 
can no longer look to these institutions for redress—no less than the 
structure of power which presumably has molded these institutions to meet 
its needs rather than those for which they may have been intended. 

The result of this conflict, a confrontation of untenable extremes, would, 
I think, be more deplorable were it not a logical consequence of education 
itself, Presumably, the conflict would not have arisen if education were a 
means merely of processing younger people to meet the entrenched 
requirements of an adult world. And again, it was no more than the 
logical consequence of up-grading art education, that the apparently more 
intellectually endowed student, often grounded in the idealism fostered 
by a middle-class background, should sooner or later begin questioning the 
merits of the status quo. Such inevitability might have applied even more 
strongly to the art school than the University, in the sense that the former 
has always presented more ‘Bohemian’ image, providing a favourable 
climate for emotional expression and basically more direct access between 
students and staff. Indeed, it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
imposition of ‘respectability’ on the art school was too much a contradiction 
of terms and confusion of traditions to have appeared fundamentally 
workable from the start; and that the revolutionary lead for all students, 
if there were one, might just as readily come from the art school as the 
University. 

Nevertheless, the art student until recently probably never saw himself 
as a political animal. By fairly common consent among: staff he tended 
towards a stereotype of something other than the traditional Bohemian 
sort; generally passive (even occasionally apathetic, though not entirely 
through any fault of his own), he seemed interested mainly if not solely 
in sex, pop music and perhaps underground movies—not to mention art 
and, of course, design, generally of the fashionable sort promoted by the 
Dip.A.D. system. But not politics, politics never; the art student’s form 
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of protest, when it appeared, was to be seen in his hair style, his too 
sloppy clothing or too trendy gear as he sought to establish an identity 
which too often was not there. Above all, he was a non-participator, a 
condition that sadly applied to almost every aspect of potential involve- 
ment in an educational community. He was, in a word, an escapist who 
treated what should have been the most stimulating focus of day-to-day 
activities as a place of drudgery necessary to acquire, realistically or not, 
those qualifications which would equip him to compete in the great rat 
race outside. 

The need for reforming art education in this sense and providing more 
meaningful opportunities for self-identification to the student was obvious 
to those members of staff, I daresay, who held the student’s interest at 
heart; and no doubt more than a few are paying a price for participation 
in or, indeed, stewardship of subsequent events. Admittedly, the position 
of staff was to some extent ambivalent and subject to cynical practice. 
As Brighton’s Principal described it: ‘... Extraordinarily complex and an 
integral part of the nightmare. How does one differentiate between down- 
right subversive manipulation and the expression of idealisms and opinions 
genuinely held which may have the same effect?’ 

As a Lecturer in the Department of Art History and Complimentary 
Studies (the ‘mini-University’ so contemptuously cited by Hornsey students 
as having been grafted onto the curriculum—a fairly universal point of 
view) at three of the colleges in revolt, I was initially less surprised by the 
grievances expressed than gratified that these grievances were put so well 
and, especially, in such an organised manner involving that heightened 
awareness of self, of useful relationship to community and overall environ- 
ment which such departments had been formulated to promote—even if 
administratively frustrated in the process. 

The source of these grievances, however, may not have been the 
‘academic’ Dip.A.D. system per se, nor the ‘mini-University’ representing 
the evils of that system, but perhaps something rather more endemic to 
the dilemma of the creative person {read Artist) in a culture that worships 
technology: whenever the necessity to bridge the gap between mind and 
imagination, between individual and institutionalised values has been 
strained to the point where basic distinctions blur and, in particular, the 
roots of self-expression starve in the conformist vacuum to the extent that 
painting and sculpture, for example, are rapidly being incorporated into 
something known as ‘Environmental Design’. And is it too hopeful to 
assume that out of a need to establish some more tangible identity for the 
artist and designer, some identity more meaningful than a new label or 
the simple separation of facilities and courses that rebelling students first 
had to put pen to paper purely for their own rather than a teacher’s sake?5 

Against this background I should like to consider my experience at one 
art college in particular, a provincial college with Dip.A.D. courses in 
Fine Art though not, significantly in Design——with the result that prior to 
last term’s collective activities the student body was effectively split along 
those lines in what amounted to first and second-class citizenship. 
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The question is, I think: what over-riding purpose may be served by the 
study of such subjects as literature, philosophy, sociology, communications 
and, say, the history of science (let alone the history of art) in a curriculum, 
an institution, an environment whose accent, roughly speaking, is on doing 
rather than thinking? 

The modest revolution at the Portsmouth College of Art last term took 
place in a three-storey cement block building not unlike a modern factory 
and perhaps representative of the functional if faceless sort of architecture 
which in recent years has over-shadowed the Dickensian slums and spartan 
naval brickwork of what remains predominantly a barracks town. The 
College building is perhaps representative, too, of most newly constructed 
establishments in further education, whose immediate image is one of 
technology and mass production rather, than, say, inquiry and self- 
expression in their own right. All the more reason why, when two years 
ago I first became involved in art education at Portsmouth, I was struck by 
how little the College—both within and without—seemed related to my 
conception of the world of art. Such an admittedly naive and romantic 
conception (largely based, no doubt, on Joyce Cary’s novel The Horse’s 
Mouth) was soon altered to the extent that I found the assembly-line 
aura and indifferent atmosphere of the College in keeping with the largely 
bland, conformist work produced by staff no less than students.® 

To some degree this is understandable and in the nature of the exercise; 
for the work of the artist-designer must be affected by the environment 
in which it is formulated—especially the environment of a college studio 
where mastery of technique is a paramount concern. An education in 
fine art and design is after all vocational preparation and therefore a 
practical matter; of method, of observing and then doing; of developing 
skills in such a way, presumably, so as to make the most of one’s talent. 

But nevertheless, method—a stress on the application of prevailing 
techniques to prevailing (or popular) materials—an accent on productivity 
itself may stifle the language of self-expression, whatever idiom of colour 
and shape it may currently employ, unless the student’s creative impulse is 
refined by an awareness of where all this activity and skill is leading. 
Failing exposure to some /Jiberalising influence at least marginally relevant 
to his studio work, the student’s powers of discrimination and perspective 
may be impaired to the point where the meaning and purpose—the 
human element—become altogether secondary to skill, and he develops 
into an imitative craftsman rather than in any sense an originator.’ 

Part of this danger lies in the very seductivity, in effect the tyranny 
of the fashionable, especially because any fairly competent art student can 
reproduce in a matter of hours a reasonable facsimile of what may have 
taken the most original of modern (abstract) artists and designers many 
years to develop. Thus, unless the student is given the opportunity to 
appreciate where he may stand in relation to time and environment, and the 
thinking processes whereby he might employ the whole market-place of 
ideas in terms of potentially new as well as the most personally appropriate 
techniques and materials, he is prone to emasculation of his creative drive.’ 
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Presumably, it was with this in mind that Art History and, especially, 
Complementary Studies were prescribed in the First Report of the National 
Advisory Council on Art Education, of 1960. That is: ‘. .. Any non- 
studio subjects . . . which may strengthen or give breadth to the student’s 
training.’ Nevertheless, it is clear that such studies as administered at 
certain colleges became identified with the parochial irrelevancy to which 
students have so strongly objected—the academic aspect of the Dip.A.D. 
curriculum. 

The solution of the art school crisis, therefore, may not so much lie in 
a basic overhaul of the present system as in a more sensitive selection of 
staff who, under their own initiative and at the highest level, can make the 
system work as it was meant to.? For as Hornsey students have explained : 
‘No system devoted to the fostering of creativity can function properly 
unless original work and thought is constantly going on within it, unless it 
remains on an open frontier of development. As well as dealing with 
general problems of Art and Design (aesthetics, history, etc.) such research 
activity must also concern the educational process itself .. .’ 

But perhaps the greatest barrier between all student rebels and more 
satisfying means of self-expression may be understood in terms of the 
whole spectrum of potential vocations, so contrived and specialised, so 
limited in scope and direction owing to the pressures of the technological 
society outside the studio and lecture hall. It seems unlikely that many 
technical students have been involved in the politics of dissent, inasmuch 
as they must feel sure of their future place in and value to this society, i.e. 
The System. But for those who feel self doubt—witness the sad mimicry 
of scientific thought and industrial process in the art school studio today— 
the opportunity to resolve such doubt even temporarily through militancy 
of protest must have been indeed too tempting to resist. 


[H. H. Gottesman, a national of the United States of America has 
lectured in Complementary Studies at the Bournemouth, Brighton and 
Portsmouth College of Art and Design and is now a member of the 
teaching-staff of the Liverpool Regional College of Art.] 


1 For a definition of ‘Design’ see remainder of article. 

2 Robbins Report (1963): ‘Institutions of higher education are not merely places of 
instruction. They are communities.’ 

3 According to the Principal of the non-Diploma Bournemouth and Poole College of 
Art: ‘People often enter art schools because they’re not sure of what they’re doing 
or want to do. Art education therefore tends to be a phase of personal problem- 
solving in which staff are capable of playing an almost therapeutic role...’ 

4 On The Reasons For A Revolution, a document prepared and circulated among all 
Diploma art schools by the revolutionary student-staff Association of Members of 
the Hornsey College of Art, explained that the operative factor in the Dip.A.D. 
malaise was separation: ‘ . . .of the intellect from the creative imagination and the 
feelings, in the curriculum; separation between courses along different lines of 
study; separation of potential talent from the conditions of its fulfilment, and of 
one class of students plone) from another (Vocational); and lastly, separation 
of teachers from students, and of students from one another, in this ridiculous 
climate of frustration.’ 

5 O.RF.R. comments: ‘Precisely at the period when the new Diploma courses were 
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being conceived, the historical conditions they reflected were disappearing for good. 
The world of the old Art School, where Fine Art was one thing and the design 
trades were other, humbler things, no longer exists. Now, they interpenetrate 
increasingly. The most important trends in “Fine Art” (such as Pop, and Op-Art), 
and in Design, all express this interaction.’ 

8 According to Portamouth’s leading art historian: ‘The condition of art today is 
more than ever baffling. Students are learning to handle a language which most 
never master. But studio staff are at least equally baffled, and thus the situation 
tends to be self-parpetuating.’ 

7 O.R.F.R. comments: ‘The College tended to become a factory, in the name of 
respectability. The lack of genuine relationship between so much of what was done 
and the needs of the students, the uncertainty of both staff and students, and 
the desire of Authority to impress Her Majesty’s Inspectors and the outside world 

, all combined to produce this paradoxical result; a dismal, school-room 
discipline in what should have been a centre of creation and experiment.’ 

8 O.RF.R. explains that: ‘... Education in Art and Design must be a training in 
innovation; an education oriented (like most Higher Education) towards the past 
teaches ple how certain technical and aesthetic problems have been solved, and 
how to imitate the activity which solved them. No education in these areas which 
does not develop the capacity of students to solve problems that have not yet arisen 
can be worth much. That is, it is compelled to focus on the general, creative or 
problem-solving capacity of the student, and on the conditions that favour such 
originality. It must concentrate on versatility, rather than on the learning of estab- 
lished skills for their own sake. A Design education which is not essentially a 
training in self-education is worthless . . . emphasis (should) constantly be upon the 
initiative, the free responsibility of the students (both individually and collectively). 

8 Robbins Report (1963): “The student needs from the beginning to be made aware 
of the scope of his subject and to realise that he is not being presented with a mass 
of information but initiated into a realm of free enquiry...’ 
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It follows, therefore, that to permit the universities to reflect upon the 
essential nature of the new technological revolution, and its impact on the 
individuals who make up our society, should not be regarded merely as a 
frill—a luxury we cannot now afford. 
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A PERSIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
by Cyril Harrison 


NE of the most obscure and intriguing periods in the Sassanide era 

of Iranian history, towards the close of the fifth century A.D., is 

that which witnessed the rise and decline of the so-called Mazdakite 
heresy. The founder of this movement was Mazdak i Bamdadh, though 
according to the Syrian chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, a monk of the 
monastery of Zuknin, the original founder was Zaradusht i Kharagan, who 
used the more forceful Mazdak as his official propagandist. However 
this may be, there can be little doubt that it was Mazdak who effectually 
formed and organised the actual movement. 

At that time the Iranian Empire was in a state bordering upon social 
collapse, due mainly to the repeated attacks and inroads of the nomadic 
Hephthalites, a tribe of Huns from the Baltic, whose depredations strained 
the resources of the empire to the limit. In seeking to repel them, the 
emperor Firuz lost his life and his army was routed. A large part of Iran 
was devastated, and the whole of the country was placed under tribute. 
Vatash, the brother of Firuz, also failed to check the invaders, so the 
nobles forced him to abdicate in favour of Kawadh, the son of Firuz. The 
new monarch proved able and energetic, and all might have been well 
with him had he not in his youth fallen under the influence of Mazdak, 
committing himself to his heretical doctrines—a circumstance which soon 
brought him into conflict with the powerful Magian priesthood, who had 
the solid backing of the nobles. 

The trouble arose from the fact that Mazdak was a militant religious 
and social] reformer, who was violently opposed to the established orthodoxy 
and the existing political constitution. As a developed form of 
Zoroastrianism, Mazdaism, the prevailing religious faith, was seen by 
Mazdak as a betrayal of the pure prophetic spirit and vision of Zarathrustra, 
introducing principles, sanctions and practices which the prophet himself 
never taught. The Avesta, which the Mazdaen priests had compiled as the 
bible of Zoroastrianism, set forth dualistic principles which were definitely 
opposed to the monotheistic tendencies expressed in the ancient Gathas, 
or sacrificial hymns, the earlier sections of which are said to have been 
composed by Zarathrustra himself. But as the state religion established 
by the Sassanides, Mazdaism gave great authority to the Magian hierarchy, 
which was exercised not only for religious, but also for political ends, 
almost in favour of the status quo. Mazdak, of course, was denounced and 
condemned as a heretic. 

Kawadh tried to introduce legislation which expressed some of the views 
of the Mazdakites, and as a direct result aroused the anger of the priesthood 
and the resentment of the nobles—particularly as some of his reforms were 
aimed at the laws governing property and the institution of marriage. As 
the nobles enjoyed feudal rights of land and property, the new laws were 
aimed directly against their interests as a class, Even their womenfolk (as 
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wives or concubines) were regarded as a kind of personal property, entirely 
under their dominion. The actual status of women at that time was low 
indeed. There was a saying that ‘Men do not pray for daughters, and’ 
angels do not reckon them among their gifts to mankind’. 

Headed by Jamasp, the brother of the Emperor, a conspiracy was formed 
by the priests which effected a successful palace revolution, obliging Kawadh 
to abdicate in favour of his brother. Kawadh fied and, according to some 
authorities, found refuge among the Hephthalites, who evenually aided him 
in recovering his throne in 499. Though he continued to protect the 
Mazdakites, he no longer actively supported them, nor did he again attempt 
to introduce any legislation likely to antagonise the priests or the nobles. 
No doubt he had learned his lesson in adversity, and was resolved not to risk 
his throne a second time by adventurous social experiments. 

Somewhere about the year 502, Kawadh sought to divert the attention 
of his people from their economic difficulties by resorting to the age-old 
expedient of war. Now the Iranian economy, being basically agricultural, 
had always depended largely upon territorial expansion and military 
conquest, with the rich tribute and the favourable commercial treaties 
which resulted. But to counteract the success of some of Kawadh’s 
military adventures, the Hephthalites continued to raid and harass his 
borders, so that in 506 he was obliged to ratify a general treaty of peace. 

Towards the close of his reign, however, the King was involved in a 
somewhat bitter dispute regarding the succession. The Mazdakites, who 
by this time had become a very powerful faction, favoured the King’s 
eldest son, Kaus, who was openly on their side. But the hierarchy and the 
nobles (with the secret connivance of the King) favoured the third son, 
Khusrau, who was an ardent and orthodox Mazdaen. In the sequel, | 
according to the chronicle of Himothius, a Christian Persian of the period, 
the King, pretending to side with the Mazdakites, invited a number of them 
to a ceremony of voluntary abdication at Ctesiphon, and when they were 
duly assembled under their leaders, confidently expecting the adoption of 
their candidate, they were surrounded by the soldiery and ruthlessly 
massacred, But Arabian authorities attributed the massacre solely. to 
Khusrau—-which seems highly probable, since he was at no pains to 
conceal his implacable hatred of the heretics. At all events, this grim 
incident began a period of persecution and systematic extermination. 
Masses of the sectaries were slain without mercy, their property being 
confiscated by the state. All their writings were seized and destroyed, and 
as a result practically all the information we have of their faith and practice 
derives from the accounts of Mazdaen, Christian and Mohammedan 
chroniclers, all of whom. were in greater or less degree opposed to them. At 
all events, under the ruthless persecution of Khursau, the sect was 
practically wiped out, and disappeared from Iranian history; though it is 
thought to have influenced some of the Christian Iranian sects and to have 
survived into Islamic times as a kind of secret society. 

What connects this short-lived movement with modern history is the 
nature of its principles in respect of the then existing social order. 
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Though Mazdak was a sincere Zoroastrian, he was, as we have already 
seen, bitterly opposed to the Mazdaen orthodoxy and was in open rebellion 
against the order of society sanctioned by its hierarchy. He held that the 
two primal creative principles were Good (in the aspect of Light) and Evil 
(in the aspect of Darkness). But the Supreme Being acts independently 
according to his own intention, which is always directed towards goodness 
and virtue; while the chaotic and disruptive forces of evil act blindly and 
fortuitously. The world as it is came into being as a kind of amalgam 
of the two creative forces, which determined the confused character of the 
existing world-order and of human life. The three constituents of the 
Light-element in creation are water, fire and earth which in their essence 
are pure, and are the expressions of good. The five constituents of the 
Dark-element (which corrupt what is good and pure) are jealousy, anger, 
vengeance, need and covetousness. These qualitative and determining forces 
enter into nature and turn man from the ‘good life’ which it is the will of 
the Supreme Being that they should enjoy. 

Man was serving the divine purpose when he sought to establish order 
in the world through right conduct and worthy living. The Supreme Being 
had freely bestowed upon man the means of sustaining and enriching his 
life, that all might share the gifts of Nature in common. This meant the 
sharing of wealth and even the responsibilities of family life. The 
Mazdakites did not scruple to seize the property of the rich to benefit the 
poor, since they denounced all inequalities of wealth, sex or Possessions as 
morally indefensible. As we have seen, the position of women in Iranian 
society had greatly degenerated from earlier times, so that they were 
regarded as little more than chattels. In order to rescue them from their 
degradation, Mazdak declared that they should be freed from all restrictive 
marriage ties and from the control of possessive males. In other words, 
they should be free to mate with whom they chose for as long as they 
chose. All class and sex discrimination was to be abolished, since the 
true ideal of social life was that of free co-partnership. 

For these reasons, Mazdakism made a strong appeal to that strain 
of idealism which was never altogether absent from the Iranian character, 
even in times of national corruption and confusion. It must be borne in ' 
mind, too, that the peasant proprietors had long been familiar with the 
idea of agricultural co-operatives, when they recognised the advantages of 
pooling their resources in the cultivation of large areas of land. The 
Mazdakites, therefore, soon became so numerous and so powerful that 
they played havoc with the economy, and jeopardised the security of throne 
and state. 

It is important to note, however, that Mazdakism differed fundamentally 
from the basic principles of modern Communism, in that Mazdak regarded 
himself primarily as a religious reformer, whose object it was to restore 
Zoroastrianism to its original purity of form, and to apply Zarathrustra’s 
prophetical ideal of society to the political and economic situation of his - 
times. He regarded the state religion of Mazdaism as corrupt, and its social 
sanctions unjust—the operative effect of the five principles of evil mentioned 
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above. Possessiveness, the ultimate social evil, was to be eliminated by 
making personal ownership impossible. In denying to men their common 
rights to the resources of nature, the rulers of the people, both religious and 
secular, had debased religion and betrayed their human responsibilities. 
Any institution which in any way denied to men their divinely ordained 
privileges and liberties was contrary to the ‘good life’ as conceived by 
Zarathrustra. Therefore Mazdak regarded his revolutionary principles as 
the only way of defeating the forces of darkness and establishing the true 
order of society which accorded with the true will and purpose of the 
Supreme Being. 

Furthermore, men must learn to live peaceably one with another, 
practising gentleness, consideration, kindness, hospitality, and clemency 
to defeated enemies. They must live in the spirit of brotherhood; eliminating 
as far as possible the things which make for strife and contention. They 
should exercise moderation in their physical appetites, even refraining 
from the slaughter of animals for food. From all these considerations, two 
things are obvious: first, the reason for Mazdak’s popularity among the 
commonalty, who saw in his doctrines a new religious and social hope; 
secondly, the reason for the passionate hatred of the ruling classes, who 
saw in his teachings nothing but dangerous heresies, both religious and 
political. 

As events proved, the earlier support of Kawadh did them more harm 
than good. He may have been sincere in his adoption of Mazdakite ideas, _ 
but there can be little doubt that he used them as instruments of policy 
against the nobles and the priesthood. There can be little doubt, too, 
that in the end he abandoned or betrayed them. At all events, his position 
as a Persian emperor sat ill with his Mazdakite leanings; since the authority 
vested in him as the head of a despotic state was in itself a contradiction of 
Mazdak’s essential equalitarianism. 

That Mazdak was deeply earnest in his faith, that he earned the right to 
be recognised as a prophet something after the manner of Zarathrustra, 
can scarcely be questioned. He was actuated by a conviction that it was 
his specific mission not only to eradicate the errors which he believed had 
crept into Zoroastrianism, but also to purge the social order of those 
principles and practices which were contrary to Zarathrustra’s ethical 
vision as applied to society. It is obvious that his revolutionary aims 
would have had much less chance of the temporary success they did 
achieve had he propagated his views in more prosperous and settled times. 
But, living as be did in a period of widespread unrest and penury, he 
brought hope to, and inspired support from, the masses; for his idealistic 
doctrines high-lighted the corruption and weakness of Iranian society in 
a time of disintegration. 

Although he may have had many followers who were as committed to 
his ideals as himself, it is inevitable that he must have attracted to his 
cause many who deliberately exploited it to gain their own base and selfish 
end. His very principles exposed him to such exploitation. Absolute 
community of goods, total abolition of property rights, denial of all private 
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ownership—principles which applied not only to members of the party as 
between themselves, but also as a militant political policy involving the 
whole nation—opened the way to serious abuses. It caused looting and 
the abduction of women; so that those who were in constant danger of 


' such deprivations regarded the whole body of Mazdakites as dangerous 


bandits and criminals, with no more idealism than a pack of ravening 
wolves. 

Exactly how far this episode in Sassanide history influenced the reforms 
later introduced by Khusrau, may be a matter of speculation. Wise rulers 
(such as Khusrau turned out to be) do learn and profit from the upheavals 
and crises of their times, making some amends for former injustices. 
Khusrau, as a ruler, was essentially a tolerant man, sincere in his faith and 
culturally enlightened. Indeed, he was the last of the great Sassanian kings, 
who not only sought peace and order in his realm, but reorganised the 
fiscal policy of his country, rationalising and equalising taxation. 

It would be wrong, of course, to compare Mazdakism either with 
so-called communism of primitive Christian times, or with the Communism 
we know today. The former was the effect of a belief in the imminence 
of the existing world-order, and the establishment of the Messianic 
Kingdom; therefore without any purely economic aim or structure at all; 
a mere division of goods to tide over, an interim. Whereas modem 
Communism represents a thoroughly organised social system on a permanent 
economic and cultural basis, which is deemed to cover every aspect of 
human existence, without any reference to the sanctions of religion at all. 
The kind of order advocated by Mazdak, however, was that of a religious 
ideal worked out in social terms, The economic aspects of it were, relatively 
speaking, rather anarchist than communist. To some extent, Mazdak 
foreshadowed Proudhon rather than Marx. 

Mazdakism was one of those strange historical happenings about which 
it is greatly to be regretted more is not known. It is a striking aoe 
of that prophetical utopianism which seems, in one form or another, to 
persist throughout the ages of civilised society, as a witness against man’s 
inhumanity to man and as a token of a great yearning in the human heart 
for equitable social values and relationships. It is a brief episode in 
recorded social history; but it has a continuing relevance in that other 
history where ideas and values are of more substance than events. 
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6 HEN Picasso dies, there will be no-one left to argue.’ Dali was 
referring to his own claim to be the world’s greatest painter. 
Actually, he can count upon as many cultural enemies as he can 

number faithful enthusiasts. He has gone out of his way to alienate so 

many who to-day might otherwise be championing him. Aye ot 

What downgraded him in the eyes of many serious critics and important 
collectors? The answer is—Dalí himself. Not his art, although that played 
a part, but chiefly Dali the man. He took the maxim that Surrealism is 
more a way of life than an art-style very seriously. Aesthetes still prefer 
the works to the manners. 

It is hard to remember that this artist made an early reputation as a 
late pointillist and impressionist, and then went on to produce an interesting 
series of pictures in the style of—for want of a better word—post- 
impressionism, So far, so good; but he was always an eccentric and, like 
many nonconformist characters, he set out to make himself even more 
unusual than his natural differences might otherwise have left him. 

The key to Dali-strangeness, Dalf-success, Dali-publicity lies in his utter 
self-absorption, just as the key to his unexpected imagery can be found in 
his ‘secret life’ and auto-psychoanalysis. The eggs and cranial harps are 
all a part of this dedication to his own paranoia. 

First chapters of his autobiography are replete with references to his 
embryonic pre-birth existence—‘. . . Indeed, if you ask me how it was 
“in there”, I shall immediately answer “it was divine, it was paradise” . . . 
The present war (1939/45) has furnished me with several examples on 
this subject: during air-raid alarms in Paris I would draw the curled-up 
and foetus-like attitudes that people adopt in the shelters . . . Ingre’s “The 
Turkish Bath” is a pre-eminent unconscious expression of the intra-uterine 
paradise’ ... and soon. The ‘secret life’ is deliberately freakish. Although 
it was not written until the second world war, in it Dali seems to be seeking 
viability for his imagery by establishing its bases in memories—substantiation 
of his astonishing career from the time he joined the Surrealists until the 
early 1940s. 

I first met Dali at the great International Surrealist Exhibition of 1936 
(held at the Old Burlington Galleries in London), Not untypically, he 
arrived for his lecture clad in an old-style diving suit. A June heat-wave 
was in full swing. The diving suit’s breathing apparatus either failed to 
respond or Dalf was unable to make it function. Edward James, in charge 
of the slides, managed to get some of them upside-down in the projector 
(muffled anguish from Dalf inside the diving suit I took to be swearing). 
At all events, the lecture had scarcely begun before the artist had to be, 
rescued from near-asphyxiation. 

Those were the high days of surrealism. We did not meet again for 
nearly thirty years. 
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In the interim, the artist took a number of important life decisions which, 
step by step, turned him into the ‘personality’ we know to-day: 
a) Acceptance of General Franco’s pacification of Spain; 
b) Submission to the Church of Rome foloyed by an audience with 
Pope Pius XH; 
c) The determined and successful Seduction: of New York; 
d) Acceptance of the patronage of Huntingdon Hartford. 

Almost alone amongst modern Spanish painters, Dali espoused the 
Caudillo’s régime. (When Franco invited Picasso to become Director of 
the Prado, the artist responded by working yet more furiously upon the 
preliminary sketches for his anti-Fascist masterpiece ‘Guernica’.) 

Even so, it would be foolish to overlook the surprising show of liberalism 
towards the visual arts evidenced by the Franco régime (despite the action 
of supporters of ‘Opus Dei’ who, as recently as 1966, slashed all Manuel 
Salamanca’s pictures with razors at his Madrid Exhibition), but what has 
the price been for Dalí? 

In his case, there is the inescapable conclusion that a ‘deal with Franco’ 
has added an element of unsatisfactory authoritarianism to his style. 
Although he has continued to incorporate his eerie images—often in 
extremely disparate surroundings—in the later work, they have lost their 
pristine impact and they show a growing dedication to oleograph-smooth 
academic precepts. A wild lion has strolled into the circus and had his 
teeth drawn. He is still ferocious, but will any of us ever be frightened 
again! 

His personal concordat with the Vatican has been even more definitive. 
As a Roman Catholic his revolutionary position was always equivocal. 
Now his new sense of ‘responsibility’ has had to prejudice his previous 
rebellious attitudes. To mollify religious critics, he found it necessary to 
attempt a ‘rationalisation’ so as to make sense of his new relationship with 
the Papacy. By making his religion more specific in some of the paintings 
he has been able to establish himself as the Roman Catholic modern artist, 
able to do what he likes—within reason—safe below the seal of the Papal 
imprimatur. Many feel—and I am among them—that this filial patch-up 


` with the Holy Father still further emasculated the heroic element in Dali’s 
work. Conversely, the new understanding with Rome has in no way 


damaged his capacity for high camp. 

Again, contrast with Picasso inevitably springs to mind. Picasso at his 
wildest—playing games with masks on the beach, joking with body-makeup 
painting, making toy theatres and bullrings out of cardboard for the 
children—has a sense of fun, even if at times it turns malicious. 

Dalf’s bravura . . . the guitarists and flamenco singers at the New York 
hotel when the BBC filmed him at work . . . his d’Artagnan moustache .. . 
the photos for ‘Carte Blanche Dali’ with the artist stripping a blonde and 
laying her out on a dining table/altar(?) among crustaces (like the cannibal 
scene in Polansky’s film Do you like Women?) . . . seems sick, unacceptable, 
too far from ‘art’, too close to artifice. 

Yet behind the Hollywood fagade of his public life, Dalf has continued 
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to work, often seriously, always for considerable financial reward. Since 
1948, much of this wealth has come from the United States. 

One of the biggest American spenders has been the millionaire 
Huntingdon Hartford, the pre-Raphaelite enthusiast. When H.H. opened 
his ‘Gallery of Modern Art’ musuem in New York, it was well-stocked 
with Dalfs. Not the imaginative, inventive works that made the artist’s 
reputation, but illustrative murals like the enormous ‘Discovery of America’. 
This painting sums up, in its faults, dangers to which the artist has always 
been prone. A consummate draughtsman since early youth, he has never 
had difficulty in using realism—for good or ill. His linear work cannot be 
faulted; sheer cauterising effect of line burns out punitive vulgarities, Paint 
is another matter. There are artists who use paint as a living entity, 
making pigment an integral part in the picture’s appeal. However obscured 
by dirt and varnish, the best work of Old Masters attests their realisation of 
this important factor in picture-making. With the coming of the 
‘academics’ of the nineteenth century, salon men like Bouguereau and 
Lefebvre, this vital consideration was swept away in the interests of 
achieving airless and lifeless realism. (Such artists are currently and faddily 
back in fashion;? and they may give a short-term revival of interest in 
Dalt’s newer works.) 

Indifference to painterly quality is manifested in a number of the 
Huntingdon Hartford acquisitions. At times it looks as if Dali, sure of 
himself as a draughtsman and secure in his ability to ‘create’ fantastic 
images, has gone out of his way to satisfy Medician patronage without 
proper consideration for the raw materials of his trade. 

The late Sir Herbert Read put the case succinctly . . . 


‘. . . Since these words were written (1942) Salvador Dalf’s work has 
sunk lower still, cynically exploiting a sentimental and sensational religiosity 
(his “Last Supper”, loaned to the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
is there stage-set for the superstitious). The theatricality, which was always 
a characteristic of his behaviour, is now at the service of those reactionary 
forces in Spain whose triumphs have been the greatest affront to the 
humanism which, in spite of all its extravagance, has been the consistent 
concern of the Surrealist movement. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
Dali, largely due to the success of his exhibitionism, has become identified 
in the public mind with Surrealism, and indeed his ‘‘paranoic-critical 
activity” has been sufficiently ingenious, and sufficiently shocking, to 
excuse this mistaken identification ... 3 

Even allowing for Sir Herbert’s sympathies—as an anarchist—this is 
still a well-considered indictment of the way Dali has chosen. 

I met the artist the second time four years ago when I crossed the frontier 
from France into Spain. He lives close to his birthplace (Figueras) at Port 
Lligat near Cadaqués. Port Lligat is tiny; it almost exists for and because 
of Dali. It was he who stocked the little inlet with black swans; the huge 
white eggs which stake out the borders of his demesne warn visitors that 
this is surrealist country. 

When I entered the village, he was signalling and shouting from the edge 
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of his estate. This is his way of offering hospitality. He did not know I 


- was coming, but he was pleased to see me. 


Dali’s Spanish home is: surrealism come to life. ‘A description of its 
appearance and contents would read like a fusion of an antique fair’s 
catalogue with a report on the theatre of cruelty. It recalls Breton’s famous 
pen-portrait of him . . . ‘he is like a man who hesitates between talent and 


_ genius, or as one might once have said, between vice and virtue. He is 


one of those who arrive from so far away that one barely has time to see 
them enter—only enter...’ A remarkable display of precognition; to-day 
we see scarcely more than Dali’s entrance. 

He is already in his sixties, so perhaps he may be forgiven in some 
measure for the stock he sets by his entrances, but it is distressing that the 
corpus of his serious work is frequently obliterated by his life antics. 
Only the salesrooms remorselessly reflect in weighty prices the faithful 
enthusiasm of collectors who value good drawing. Interest in his pre- 
surrealist work is maintained by dealers like Eric Peel of the Broadway 


Gallery, Worcestershire (and presumably the thieves who broke into his 


gallery and stole, besides a Matisse and Monet, a double-sided early work 
by Dali), but generally speaking prices for the big new oils are probably 


‚artificially fortified by beguiled Roman Catholics and exceptions like 


Huntingdon Hartford. 

Dali’s own assessment of his work is (always has been) open to dispute. 
He recently went on record as saying that his chéf-d’oeuvre to date was 
the ‘Divina Commedia’ for which he prepared 100 illustrations. 

With due respect for the astonishing technical achievement of this 
massive work, and for the high quality (not always level—but how could 


` it have been?) of the individual illustrations, this luxurious production with 


its obviously attractive commercial possibilities cannot match the artist 
at his finest. One only has to contemplate a comparatively small work like 
the ‘Woman Sleeping in a Landscape’ (1931) dedicated to his wife Gala 


- (in the Peggy Guggenheim Collection) to see what a great gulf separates the 
Dali of then from the Dali of 37 years later. 


In spite of these strictures, Dali is probably safe in his niche in the 
Pantheon. It was his fortune to take part in a critical period in the 
development of Modern Art in Europe. Whatever social changes have 
invaded his genius, paintings like the Basle Museum’s ‘Giraffe on Fire’ 
(1935) and the various versions of the famous melting watches will 
remain to haunt future generations and give the artist his survival visa. 


1 The Secret Life of Salvador Dali published in Britain in 1948. Vision Press. Limited 
edition of 1,000 copies. Translated by Haakon Chevalier. 
2 Cf. Jean-Paul Crespelle’s article ‘Dieux et demi-dieux de la Belle Epoque’ in the 


- _ January 1968 issue of Jardin des Arts. 


8 A Concise History of Modern Art’ by Herbert Read. Thames & Hudson, 1963. 
4 ie n oo by André Breton, translated by David Gascoyne (Faber & 
er, g 
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CERAMICS IN CONTEXT 
Pottery and Porcelain, 1700-1914. Bevis Hillier. Weadenfeld and Nicholson. 70s. 


Since the great days of Chaffers and Llewellyn Jewitt books on general 
ceramic subjects have tended to follow a familiar formula. After dealing with 
matters of history, derivation and attribution, writers have in the main, with 
greater or lesser degrees of originality, concentrated on such subjects as chemical . 
analysis, design, ornamentation and the like. Every now and then a book like 
Mr. Stanley Fisher’s The Decoration of English Porcelain, published in 1954, 
has broken new ground, but on the whole steps forward have mostly been taken 
with regard to individual factories and artists and their work rather than in a., 
fresh approach to the topic as a whole. For this reason major authorities like 
Burton, Hobson and Honey remain relevant, although they can now be faulted 
on matters of detail, many years after publication. It was time that somebody 
took a fresh look at the background to our knowledge of ceramics and that is 
precisely what this book has set out to do. Mr. Bevis Hillier, who is the sale- 
rooms correspondent of the Times and, at the age of less than thirty, the’author 
of a scholarly and important book on the Turners of Lane End, is just the right 
man for the job. 

Although I by no means agree with all his conclusions, I must confess that I 
should very much like to have written this book. What Mr. Hillier has done is to 
fill in, in lively terms, the social and historical background for the development 
of pottery and porcelain in Europe and North America between the opening of 
the Meissen factory and the outbreak of the First World War. He has done this 
with considerable skill and elegance and in terms that will attract both the 
committed collector and the general reader. In so doing, he has achieved both a 
useful analysis from the point of view of the social historian (this volume is the 
first in a series planned to deal with the social history of the decorative arts) and 
from the standpoint of the relationship between the development of one of the 
more important of the applied arts and the growth of our civilisation as such. 
As Sir Herbert Read once wrote ‘Judge the art of a country, judge the fineness of 
its sensibility, by its pottery; it is a sure touchstone. Pottery is pure art, it is art 
freed from any imitative intention’. As far as the period with which Mr. Hillier 
deals, this criterion may certainly be broadened to extend to a consideration of 
ceramic art as a whole. Not the least of services which this book will perform is 
to bridge the gap which to some considerable extent still exists between the work 
of the ceramic experts and the broader study of European art forms over the last 
two hundred and fifty years as a whole. 

Inevitably in a book of less than three hundred and fifty pages (of which a 
reasonably substantial number are illustrations) on a subject of this magnitude, 
the text tends to break up into a series of separate essays on different topics. 
Some of these are very much better than others. Mr. Hillier is particularly happy 
in his interpretation of the baroque and rococo periods though in his account of 
Bustelli, to whom he rightly gives considerable emphasis, he takes, surprisingly, 
little or no account- of the influence of Ignaz Günther and the Bavarian wood 
carvers of the period which seems to me to be of paramount importance. He 
deals sensibly with the effect of Neo-Classicism and the Industrial Revolution, 
though in analysing the effects of English Creamware on the market generally he 
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fails to make use of the remarkably full records available with regards to the 
Leeds factory, although this concern is a clue, equal in value to the study of 
Wedgwood, in providing the background to the important shift in emphasis 
throughout the continent from porcelain as a luxury commodity to high quality 
industrialised pottery in much more general use. Although he is obviously very 
much at home in this period (how right, for instance, to illustrate prominently in 
colour Stubbs’ charming portrait group of Josiah Wedgwood and his family) he 
takes too little account of the shift which is brought in the social status of a 
number of successful English potters (Whieldon, after all, who began life selling 
small boxes and ornaments, became High Sheriff of Staffordshire before his 
death; William Duesbury of Derby, one of the most typical, important and 
successful entrepreneurs of the era, is never mentioned at all). 

In his chapter on the results of the French Revolution he introduces a con- 
siderable amount of new, relevant and interesting material, particularly with 
regard to the faiencier Ollivier, whose amazing stove in the shape of a model of 
the Bastille, which he presented to the Convention and is now to be found in 
the Musée Carnavalet, he illustrates. By comparison his chapter on the growth 
of an indigenous industry in America is very thin and there is no mention of the 
important Bennington pottery and porcelain factory, despite the existence of 
Mr. Richard Conter Barret’s very full study of this subject and the fact that 
Bennington probably has a good claim to be the major native American achieve- 
ment in this field. Where Mr. Hillier does break entirely new ground is in his 
excellent study of eighteenth and nineteenth century ceramic collectors, in 
particular Lady Charlotte Schreiber, the eccentric Marquess of Clanricarde and 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, which assists us considerably both in our understanding of 
the connoisseur’s attitude towards the acquisition of china as such and with 
regard to the shape of the growth of our national collections. No less than three 
of the book’s twelve chapters deal with movements in pottery and porcelain 
design in the nineteenth century, predominantly in England, which, although 
containing a considerable amount of interesting and stimulating material, tends 
to give it a somewhat lop-sided effect. Despite this comment, I should make it 
clear that Mr. Hillier writes particularly well on these topics and that most 
readers will find his enthusiastic description of the artist potters and his account 
of art nouveau pottery completely irresistible. Nevertheless it does give a rather 
disproportionate effect in what is meant to be a general history to find quite a 
considerable amount of space given up to Edward Bingham of Castle Heding- 
ham, when among the “Bs” alone there is no mention of the Baddeley family, 
William Billingsley or Beleek. 

By saying this I do not mean to misinterpret what Mr. Hillier is trying to 
do or to belittle his remarkably impressive achievement. Of course, this book is 
not intended to be an encyclopaedia (of which there are more than enough 
already: beside which it would be difficult to beat Mr. Godden at his own game). 
All that I mean to point out is that there are many more facets to this particular 
subject than a preliminary book of this type can hope to cover. Billingsley, for 
instance, is of importance as a link between the quest for a perfect porcelain 
body in the eighteenth century and the development of the artist potters in the 
nineteenth, the Baddeleys as a background to the process of industrialisation, the 
Beleek factory as a unique influence in the development of nineteenth century 
taste (cf Mr. G. Bernard Hughes’s illustration of the young Queen’s collection of 
bone china at Kensington Palace in Victorian Pottery and Porcelain). What Mr. 
Hillier has done is to delve freely, particularly in secondary sources such as 
memoirs, poems and novels, to apply his extensive knowledge of the period to 
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connect this with the study of the development of pottery and porcelain in a 
general background (his illustrations, for instance, are admirably fresh and well 
chosen) and to make us think about the subject as a whole again. All this is 
extraordinarily clear and stimulating and combined with his gift for narrative 
will provide the greatest pleasure. If there was a Nobel or Goncourt prize for 
ceramic writing this excellent book would certainly qualify for it. 

ERNLE MONEY 

MIND AND FEELING 


Poems 1965-1968. Robert Graves. Cassell. 25s. 
Uncompromising Gladness. Carla Lanyon Lanyon. Outposts Publications. 20s. 


The eighty-four poems in this welcome offering by our greatest living poet 
are additions to the volume Collected Poems 1965 and are grouped in sections 
numbered XIX, XX, XXI and XXII, the first two sections appearing in limited 
editions published in 1966 and 1967. This is bibliographical data; but what 
emerges is that Dr. Graves has written over forty new poems in an 
astonishingly brief period. And when we examine the collection we may weil 
marvel at the vitality and inspiration and superb technical assurance revealed 
by a poet in his 73rd year. On this point of technical skill Mr. Graves cannot 
be challenged, whether he uses free unrhymed verse or any one of the rhymed 
measures he knows so well. Whatever he writes is concentrated in thought and 
statement, and infusing all is the splendour of love pursued and accomplished— 
the dominant prompting and purpose in most of these poems, In 
‘Perfectionists’ he writes: 

Interalienation of their hearts 
It was not, though both played resentful parts 
In proud unwillingness to share 
One house, one pillow, the same fare. 
It was perfectionism, they confess, 
To know the truth and ask for nothing less. 
Their fire-eyed guardians watched from overhead; 
‘These two alone have learned to love,’ they said, 
‘But neither can forget 
They are not worthy of each other yet.’ 
In ‘Ecstasy of Chaos’ he writes: j 
When the immense drugged universe explodes 
In a cascade of unendurable colour 
And leaves us gasping naked, 
This is no more than ecstasy of chaos: 
Hold fast, with both hands, to that royal love 
Which alone, as we know certainly, restores 
Fragmentation into true being. 

Certainly no poet in this century has wedded so felicitously passion of 
feeling with controlled deliberate art. All is said, but nothing said is facile; 
his love-lyrics are unsurpassed, and in them he aspires to the skies while remain- 
ing firmly on earth. 

Miss Carla Lanyon Lanyon’s new collection confirms her growing reputation 
as one of the most sensitive and skilled of contemporary women poets. Both 
in subject-matter and in distinctive handling of flexible free-running verse 
adorned with rhyme, half-rhyme and subtle assonance she asserts a lyrical 
faith in the beauty of the physical visible world and in the undaunted progress 
of mankind under God. Her eye is unerring, as in the poem ‘The Hedgehog’, 
describing how she rescued one of these animals from a pond and set him 
on the turf: 
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He looked at me with bead-black eyes, malevolent 

As if I had caused his predicament, 

Then shook his spines and moved away 

Into a hot, healing summers day. 

And I, like anyone 

Who has done something for someone, 

Was left alone. 
And in her poem, ‘The Belfry’ she evokes the very clangour of bells ringing 
across the countryside: 

So whenever again I hear chimes across distances 

My mind will return to these moments of elation, 

Sound and rhythm battering my senses, 

Bright ecstasy, a terror of jubilation; 

That night when I feared my God and all his wild creation. 

WILLIAM KRAN SEYMOUR 


HART CRANE REVIVED 


The Complete Poems and Selected Letters and Prose of Hart Crane. Edited by 
Brom Weber. Oxford University Press. 42s. 


The poetry of Hart Crane (1899-1932) has, curiously, never been collected, or 
even published, in Great Britain before, and this Oxford reprint of Brom 
Weber’s American collected edition displays, with something of the effect of a 
shock, the stature of this important American poet. He is, most obviously, a 
more lyrical but less integrated Eliot, influenced by Blake, the Symbolists, 
Pound and Whitman, his poetry filled with the material impedimenta of his 
times. Hart Crane is not a conspicuously accessible poet, especially in his long 
sequences, and actual interpretation is to be found neither in the editor’s intro- 
duction, nor in the elegiac appendix by his friend, Waldo Frank, but rather 
buried in the poet’s own letters, some of which are selected here. He rationalises 
that ‘the entire construction of the poem is raised on the organic principle of a 
“logic of metaphor”, which antedates our so-called pure logic, and which is the 
genetic basis of all speech, hence consciousness and thought-extension’. His own 
practical criticism of his metaphor—‘adagios of islands’—is what we would have 
dreamed of from Gerard Manley Hopkins or Dylan Thomas. 

No impression of the poet as a personality emerges from the totality of this 
volume, and, indeed, Hart Crane says explicitly of his poetry, ‘I would like to 
establish it as free from my own personality as from any chance evaluation on 
the reader’s part’. The letters, here, are anything but subjective. Yet, although 
his long poem, The Bridge, is intended to replace with ‘a more positive goal’ the 
despair of The Waste Land, to be a celebration of an optimistic Nirvana in the 
fertile land of America, a Whitmanesque ecstasy, expressed in the form of 
national symbols, legends, early history and modern technology, I think that the 
total weight of the imagery, the tone and impact of the whole, cannot be read as 
anything but tragic. The ‘romantic’, mythopoeic end to his life, at the age of 
thirty-two, by jumping off a boat into the Gulf of Mexico, is well-known. The 
gesture, however, is not all The disorder of his personality is only too clear; 
after a classically deprived and repressed childhood, his life was fragmentary, 
Rimbaud-like, with despairing voyages, alcohol and homosexuality. His poetry 
has been cruelly underpraised as uneven and over-reaching, but the wonder is 


that it has such tragic power and intellect. 
Morty Tipps 
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THE ARTIST AND THE CINEMA 


The Moving Image: A Guide to Cinematic Literacy. Robert Gessner. Cassell. 
633. 444 pp. 


Professor Robert Gessner was the first American to teach cinema as a Kberal 
art. His latest work, published three months after his death, offers the fruits 
of 35 years of devoted study of the visual medium. I recommend it to all 
devotees of the cinema, to potential film artists and budding technicians and 
critics, as one of the most profound and professional explorations of film- 
making as a story-telling medium and an art. 

The Professor’s purpose is to help the reader to become visually literate. 
‘Our habits of viewing cinema’, he writes, ‘require reorganisation, if there are 
to be new standards of judgement and taste’. . . ‘to see through the eyes of 
the writer-director into whose hands we have placed ourselves the moment we 
sit down and watch his pictures’. 

Among the many film scripts analysed and described are the works of 
pioneers like D. W. Griffith and right up to Fellini, possibly the first director 
since Griffith to ‘evoke cinematic ideas on a Shakespearean scale’, Certainly 
no-one could be more enthusiastic, both in terms of the cinema’s past and 
continuing potential as the medium of ideas and emotions and conflicts, - 
portraying friction and contemporary problems with greater artistry than any 
other form, with the exception of the great novel. For example, Eugene 
O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones’ was the first work to treat the colour problem, 
primarily as an internal problem, and Erich Maria Remarque’s ‘All Quiet on the 
Western Front’ (1930) for the first time considered former enemies with: ‘an 
international humanity’. 

Curiously for a teacher who concerned himself with television as well as 
cinema, the author has very little sympathy or credit for the TV medium. He 
admits its contribution to the development of character and dialogue (an 
inheritance from radio drama) but has Kittle to say about its undoubted 
contribution to its portrayal of the needle-sharp analyses of human relationships. 
He concedes television attracts larger audiences because it make the moving 
image more accessible, but its very familiarity and frequent mediocrity ‘creates 
a need for great cinema’, 

All the ingredients of some of the best films of many countries are pains- 
takingly analysed, not only in terms of the elements of cinematic orchestration, 
but treatment of scripts. The excerpts alone will offer great pleasure to the 
devotee of this continually exciting and developing art form. 


WILFRED ALTMAN 
COOKE’S TOUR DE FORCE 

Talk About America. Alistair Cooke. Bodley Head. 30s. : 
Good evening! On a clear December day sixty-seven years ago, a swarthy > 
young Italian perched edgily atop a cliff in Newfoundland and waited, heart 
pounding, ear cocked, for the thin metallic ping that would signal contact with 
Cornwall. It is a matter of history that he was not disappointed. And in that ° 
split-second the future of wireless telegraphy was assured and Guglielmo 
Marconi launched upon the wave-crest of his career. Thirty years later those 
same radio waves were to break upon the shore of the life of a young Man- 
cunian named Alistair Cooke, who, catching this tide in his affairs at the flood, 

was to be carried by it across the Atlantic to fame and fortune. 
That, or something like it, is how Mr. Cooke himself might have meandered 
into an assaying of this book, for he is the master of oblique approach, the 


‘ 
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peerless forger of cunningly contrived chains of thought. He has, indeed, devel- 
oped to a superlative degree a technique of allowing his subconscious to produce 
spontaneous associative links. He just sits down at the desk in his study two 
hours before deadline, says “Good evening” to himself, and, after ten minutes 
starts to talk to his typewriter. No scheme. No notes. He believes in automatic 
writing. Ninety minutes later, another letter from America has rolled off the 
machine, every t meticulously crossed, every i punctiliously dotted. 
In twenty years and more he has written upwards of a thousand of them. Now, 
a selection of the cream of his transatlantic postbag has been given the well 
merited permanence of print. Forty are gathered in this volume from the Bodley 
Head, and these, together with thirty-two more collected in Letters From 
America (published by Rupert Hart-Davis seventeen years ago), preserve for 
the record the tang of those 15,000 beguiling minutes of aired views which, 
across two eventful decades and 3,000 miles of ocean, Mr. Cooke has talked at 
us in his familiar urbane tones. 
His brief, accepted in March 1946, was simply to talk about anything and 
- everything in America that interested him, and to do it for an audience ranging, 
in his own loaded words, from shrewd bishops to honest carpenters. A formid- 
able exercise in the art and artifice of mass communication. But Mr. Cooke has 
been equal to it. He has most miraculously avoided every pitfall, leaping with 
the easy grace of a gazelle from topic to topic—the complexities of American 
- football, the peculiar excellencies and splendid eccentricities of that redoubtable 
wordsmith, H. L. Mencken, the ethics of Vietnam—never faltering, never falling 
into the yawning trap of boredom. Even the most abstruse entanglements of the 
American way of life, and death, have been negotiated with a clean-heeled 
, agility that has given them an understandable shape and dimension. It is his 
particular talent—genius might not be too strong a word—as an interpreter that 
he is able to illuminate by the homely example, reduce to everyday terms, 
complicated issues. He will “hook” the listener—or reader—with some delect- 
ably simple morsel of bait, and before you know where you are you find yourself 
landed with, and understanding, the intricacies of the corn-hog ratio, the natural 
_history of the American businessman, or the devious protocol practised by the 
top people of one of the more remote of the fifty states. 
Mr. Cooke is like a conjurer. The illusion is that you are simply being enter- 
tained. But behind the deceptive patter, the rabbits of fact are hidden, waiting to 


~ be pulled out of the hat for your instruction. At a time when, perhaps more than 


ever before in our history, we need to understand the foibles of our “rich uncle 
across the seas”, this collection of informal sketches provides a valuable key to 
‘the mysteries. 
RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 
INSIDE MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 
Intelligence at the Top. Major-General Sir Kenneth Strong. Cassell /Giniger. 42s. 
Rarely has a high-ranking officer in Military Intelligence disclosed the 
techmiques of his job, affording us an inside view of world events and 
personalities from his privileged angle. General Strong does just that— 
rationally, with candour but without sensationalism. For a man who began 
his work in southern Ireland in the Sinn Fein troubles—masquerading as the 
owner of a small donkey cart for secret rendezvous—he has had a remarkable 
career. 
- In the 1920s he operated with the Rhine Army of Occupation and Malta’s 
Security Staff. In 1937 he went to Berlin as assistant military attaché to find 
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out—short of espionage, a fine point—all he could about the’ German armed 
forces. He tells us little that is new about Hitler, Hess, Goebbels, Dr. Ley and 
senior commanders whom he met, but is revealing on the touchy Intelligence 
relations with Ambassador Sir Nevile Henderson and the oblique help he 
received from leading Nazis who feared that war would mean Germany’s 
defeat and the loss of their jobs. For example, in June, 1939, when troops’ 
shoulder-strap numbers had been withdrawn to avoid identification and an 
imposing military parade was arranged for the visit of Prince Paul of 
Yugoslavia, a friend in the German High Command urged him to go to certain 
streets where troops were assembling. There he found the unit identifications 
chalked on the pavements! And in 1939 a High Command contact told him 
that a group of officers was prepared to assassinate Hitler if the West would 
remain neutral in the forthcoming attack on Poland. i 

From his Intelligence angle General Strong focuses the Sudetenland crisis, 
Munich—with praise for Neville Chamberlain’s unenviable rôle in ensuring us 
time to prepare—and the invasion of Czechoslovakia. When war came he 
was given charge of the War Office’s German Section, and notes in passing 
Churchill’s fear that the Germans might dig a Channel tunnel with slave labour 
and ‘pop up in the middle of Kent’! 

In 1943, after directing the Home Forces’ intelligence H.Q., he was appointed 
Chief of Intelligence to General Eisenhower in North Africa. He ‘is thus 
able to give a vivid behind-the-scenes slant on the Sicily and Salerno campaigns, 
the Italians’ surrender, the preparations for D Day, the Normandy landings, 
the advance to the Rhine and the Ardennes battle. It was not easy, he says, 
for Eisenhower to understand Sir Alan Brooke and Montgomery on points of 
strategy, but the forbearing General Bedell Smith helped. Nor could he 
understand the precautions taken to safeguard him during the Ardennes 
offensive when Lt.-Col. Skorzeny, who led the German parachutists who 
rescued Mussolini, planned to penetrate the U.S. line with a group of English- 
speaking Germans, wearing U.S. uniforms and riding captured U.S. vehicles 
and tanks and assassinate Eisenhower and other high officers at Supreme H.Q. 

General Strong implies from examples that Cabinets and Staffs are often 
unwilling to act on information and deductions furnished by Intelligence. In 
clear, functional prose he has made a significant contribution to inner 
mihtary history. 

TREVOR ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


The Rhodesia that was my Life 
(Allen and Unwin, 45s.). This is a 
remarkable book by Sir Robert Tred- 
gold who was born in Bulawayo, the 
son of second generation Europeans in 
southern Africa, and had a very dis- 
tinguished political and judicial 
career, becoming the Minister of 
Justice and Minister of Defence in 
Southern Rhodesia during the war and 
Chief Justice of the Federation in 
1955. As a liberal he finally resigned 
upon publication of the Law and 
Order Maintenance Bill. Although this 


is not strictly an autobiography, the 
‘rough thread’ of his life and career 
provides a running commentary on 
Rhodesia developing economically but 
refusing to replace racial paternalism 
by recognition of the coloured 
African’s own rights to advancement 
at a rapid pace. With his particular 
record and background, Sir Robert’s 
views carry special weight. He is 
strongly opposed to the Smith govern- 
ment, ‘but that they are backed by a 
large majority is unquestionable’, On 
the other hand, there is ‘still a substan- 
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tial minority that is utterly opposed to 
them and all that they stand for’. It 
includes ‘most of the leaders of the 
Churches, most of those with the 
longest political experience, a great 


- many deep-thinking and long-sighted ` 


people, many of those with the deepest 
roots in the country’, and others in- 
cluding many businessmen on econ- 
omic grounds. The present regime will 
work towards apartheid on the South 
African pattern. He foresees, if present 
policy continues, immense tragedy. ‘T 
have had special opportunities to 
judge, and am more in touch with 
African opinion than most white 
people, and I say categorically that, 
whilst the Africans are cowed and for 
the most part afraid to voice their 
opinion, there is amongst them a great 
and growing bitterness that must in 
the passage of time prove disastrous 
for the country and the rest of Africa’. 
He is utterly scornful of the Chiefs as 
representative of African opinion and 
points out ‘whether we like it or not’, 
the leaders of African Nationalism ‘are 
the real leaders of the black people’. 


From Great Power to Welfare State 
(Allen and Unwin. 60s.) This is the 
English translation of an important 
book by Kurt Samuelsson on ‘three 
hundred years of Swedish social develop- 
ment’. The occasion for the work is the 
three hundredth anniversary this year of 
the National Bank of Sweden. His meth- 
od is to sketch the economic, social and 
power-political situation around five 
_ dates, namely 1668, 1768, 1868, 1908 
and 1968. During the last century 
Sweden has developed from a condition 
of under-development equivalent to 
that of many backward states of to-day; 
but its growth to the present prosperity 
provides, as the author points out, 
little guidance for to-day’s problems of 
basic development. 


Fountainwell Drama Texts (Oliver 
and Boyd). This is a new and welcome 
series designed to provide critical 
editions of plays largely by English 
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dramatists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In each case, the text 
is ‘based on fresh critical study of the 
original sources’ and ‘the original 
spelling and punctuation are normal- 
ised, but not modernised’. Each play 
is published separately with a critical 
introduction by the Editor, together 
with textual notes, commentary and 
glossary. In each volume, there is also 
a Note explaining the text used and its 
authenticity. The first seven volumes 
published include two of Ben Jonson’s 
plays, Volpone (27s. 6d., hardback; 
12s. 6d. paperback) edited by Profes- 
sor Jay L. Halio and The Alchemist 
(27s. 6d. hardback; 12s. 6d. paper- 
back) edited by Professor S. Mus- 
grove. Beaumont’s The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle (25s. hardback; 10s. 6d. 
paperback) has been edited by Dr. 
Andrew Gurr. Professor T. W. Ross 
has edited Thomas Kyd’s The Spanish 
Tragedy (25s. hardback; 10s. 6d. 
paperback). Thomas Dekker’s The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday (25s. hardback; 
10s. 6d. paperback) is edited by Paul 
C. Davies. Dr. Charles Barber has 
edited Thomas Middleton’s A Trick to 
Catch the Old One (25s. hardback; 
10s. 6d. paperback) and Dr. Peter 
Davison is responsible for John Mars- 
ton’s The Dutch Courtesan (25s. hard- 
back; 10s. 6d. paperback). 


Language, its Nature, Development 
and Origin (Allen and Unwin, 25s.). 
This well established work by Otto 
Jespersen went through twelve im- 
pressions between its first publication 
in 1922 and 1964. It is now reprinted 
again without alteration as a paper- 
back in the Unwin University Books 
series. The work is concerned first 
with a short survey of the history of 
linguistic science, the relationship of 
the child to linguistic development, the 
influence of foreigners and the exist- 
ence of mixed languages and the 
development of language, with a final 
chapter on the ultimate origin of 
human speech. 
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REDISCOVERING ANCIENT JERUSALEM 
by Norman Bentwich 


HE unification of Jerusalem after the ‘Six-Day War’ in 1967, has 
given a golden opportunity to the archaeologists, Israeli and others. 
It has been their dream, since the establishment of the State of Israel, 
to reveal the lines and walls of the Biblical city, and above all, the walls and 
gates of Herod’s Temple and Herod’s Palace. For centuries, since the 
destruction of that Temple, the holy place in Jerusalem for Jewish worship 
was the remnant of its outer wall, which was built with huge blocks of 
masonry. What is known to them as Kotel Maaravi—Western Wall—was 
commonly known to others as the Jews’ Wailing-place. It was one of the 
bitter experiences of the twenty years of the rigidly divided Jewish and 
Arab city (1947-1967) that no Jews could make their way through the old 
walled city under Jordan-Arab rule to that place of worship. It was, then, 
one of the precious fruits of the victory that the Wall was restored to its 
religious purpose. Within two weeks of the cease-fire, on the day of the 
festival of Pentecost, 200,000 men, women and children walked to it and 
said their prayers. In those crowded weeks the Jewish Mayor of united 
Jerusalem contrived to demolish and clear away the shabby and decrepit 
houses of the Moroccan Moslems, which obstructed the approach to the 
wall, so.as to leave a wide space for the big congregation which gathers 
on the Sabbath and the Festivals. 
Professor Mazar, who holds the Chair of Bible History and Archaeology 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and was President and Rector of 
the University, has with immense energy seized the opportunity to excavate 
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the area south and east of the Western Wall. That site had hitherto been 
denied to archaeologists, because of Arab sensitiveness , about any 
exploration in the neighbourhood of the Haram, the Moslem sacred area, 
ever since the ill-fated attempt before the First World War of an English 
romantic and eccentric to dig for treasure-trove under the Dome of the 
Rock, commonly called the Mosque of Omar. The digging party was 
discovered and they had to run for their lives. During the British 
Mandatory Administration of Palestine, a series of archaeological teams 
came from Europe and America to explore the City of the Jebusites, of 
David and Solomon, of Hezekiah and Isaiah, of Ezra and Nehemiah, of the 
Maccabee brothers and Herod, of Hadrian and Constantine, of the Arab 
conquerors and the Crusaders. But they scrupulously avoided, or were 
required to avoid, the area around the holy sites. 

‘The fighting in the old walled city of Jerusalem during the War of 
Independence, 1948, between the Arab Legion and the Jewish 
which ended in the surrender of the historic Jewish Quarter and its 
besieged civilians, and the almost complete destruction of the Synagogues, 
schools and residences by the Arabs, had at least the compensation for 
scholars of Jerusalem topography of rendering possible’a thorough dig 
in what was part of Jerusalem during its diverse periods. The English 
Palestine Exploration Fund, which celebrated its centenary in 1965, lost 
nq time in seizing the opportunity. The Society recognised that, just as the 
bombing of London in the World War gave the conditions for the 
exploration of the Roman City, so this destruction gave the chance of 
exploring the long continuous history of Jerusalem. 

Miss Kathleen Kenyon, Director of the field work of the Society, and 
famous for her excavation of Jericho, the oldest walled-city in the world, 
dated B.C. 8000, led the expedition. With her were Pére de Vaux of the 
Dominican Ecole Biblique and a Canadian team. They were able to 
establish the exact lines of the walls of the city from the time when the 
Jebusites of Canaan defended their citadel against David. They defined _ 
also the lines of the internal wall of the Temple and the royal palace. It’ 
was King Solomon who built the original wall to enclose Mount Moriah, 
where the Temple was built, and Mount Zion where the royal palace rose. 
The Kings of Judah defended their capital against Egyptian, Syrian and 
Assyrian attacks, till the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar stormed the fortress, 
destroyed city and Temple, and took most of the surviving population 
captive to the ‘Rivers of Babylon’. Cyrus, the Persian King, having defeated 
the descendants of Nebuchadnezzar and destroyed his Empire, proclaimed 
the right of the Children of Israel—Judeans they were now called—to retum 
and rebuild the Temple to the one universal God. The area of the re- 
building of city and shrine was much reduced from that of the capital of 
the Kings of Judah. It was extended again when the Maccabeean princes, 
in the second century B.C., drove out the garrison and agents of the 
Hellenistic tyrants and the Hellenist Jews, and for nearly one hundred years 
made Jerusalem again the centre of an independent nation. 

In the middle of the first century B.C., however, began the desperate 
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struggle of the Jews and the Romans. King Herod the Great, foreseeing 
the inevitable clash, rebuilt the walis of the City and Temple to be 
immensely strong, and the latter Herodian Princes added a wall to the 
north of the city where it was vulnerable, and where nature did not offer 
impenetrable obstacles to the invader. Professor Sukenik of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem (the father of Professor Yadin of Massadah fame), 
and Professor Leo Mayer forty years ago identified in that wall courses 
of Herod’s masonry, half a mile outside the present circuit. Their 
identification is generally accepted. Most of the walls of the city and Temple 
were razed by the Roman conqueror Titus in A.D. 70. The utter destruction 
of Jewish Jerusalem after the desperate revolt of Bar-Kochba in the reign 
of Hadrian, and the building of the new pagan city, Aelia Capitolina, on the 
old site involved a complete reorientation, and has multiplied puzzles for 
the archaeologists. 

The foundations of the City of David and Herod are buried deep below 
many metres of rubble. Byzantine and Christian Jerusalem brought a fresh 


focus, the Via Dolorosa and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The city - 
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spread out to the east and south. That extension was maintained in the 
period of the Crusaders and the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1200, 
but the walls of the Roman town remained. For a short period from 
1229, the year of the crusade of the Holy Roman-German Emperor 
Frederick, the city was partitioned between Christians and Moslems. But 
when the Crusaders were finally driven from the Holy Land, Jerusalem 
lost its strategic importance. The Ottoman Sultan Suliman the Magnificent, 
contemporary of Henry VIII, restored the line of the walls as we know 
them to-day. There has been little change since his restoration, except 
for the breach by the Jaffa Gate, to enable Kaiser Wilhelm II to ride into 
the city on horseback. That was the year 1898, when Theodor Herzl, the 
creator of Zionism, came to Jerusalem to meet the Emperor. 

Professor Mazar’s dig will get down, it is hoped, to rock-bottom in the 
area adjoining the Haram. It has already uncovered large stretches of the 
Temple wall to the south and east of the Kotel Maaravi, and what is 
__ believed to be the principal gate of entry into the Temple. It has uncovered 

_also a portion of the arched porticos of Herod outside the Temple wall. 
These discoveries help us to put the Jewish praying place by the Western 
Wall in a truer perspective, in relation to a tremendous complex of buildings 
which the restless monarch created to express his power. 

It is likely that the dig, which will extend over some years, will yield 
artifacts and coins not less significant than those which have been gathered 
by recent diggings in and around Jerusalem and in the Dead Sea region. 
That it will give up scrolls, or ancient manuscripts, or fragments of them, 
or inscriptions on stone, is less likely. The atmosphere of Jerusalem is not 
so preserving as that of the arid hills round the Dead Sea, and the masses 
of rubble burying the houses, synagogues and churches of the ancient City 
are not the best protection. The most exciting treasures which may yet be 
unearthed are some of the Temple ornaments and vessels which hitherto 
have eluded the eager searchers, although the famous copper scroll, found 
in a cave near Qumran monastery, gives what purports to be exact 
information of where they were buried. 

Archaeology in Israel is always exciting. 
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WITH CHRISTIANS AND MOSLEMS IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


by W. J. Barnes 


HE Moslem Arab world of the Middle East, in which Egypt as a 

predominantly Moslem though not strictly Arab country is included, 

takes little or no part in traditional Christian rejoicing except to 
exchange what some ‘Middle Easters’ like to call ‘neutrally-worded’ 
greetings cards. As a rule, Christmas (as the West knows it) is a normal 
working-period except in the mainly Christian Lebanon. There must, 
however, be taken into consideration that a well-educated, well-informed 
and consequently influential section of Egypt’s urban population, is not 
Moslem. They are the Copts, descendants of the ancient Egyptians and 
Christians long before the Moslem conquest of the Seventh Century. 
Reference has already been made to the Lebanon where Christians, 
Catholic and Protestant, are in the majority. The Copts of Egypt are 
mainly town-dwellers but are to be found throughout the country: and 
though they have been made to suffer many forms of insult and degredation, 
including the desecration of many of their places of worship, they have 
survived, racially and spiritually and, as may be expected, have become a 
more influential body since the United Arab Republic’s crushing defeat in 
the ‘Six-Day war’ with Israel in June, 1967. The Copts use Arabic as their - 
main tongue. Thus they may have lost some of their identity with the 
coming of the Moslems, but they can still take pride in knowing that their 
Gospel derives from St. Mark, who according to many was the first Bishop 
of Alexandria. 

Christian communities in the Lebanon embrace many sects: the 
Maronites, the Greek Orthodox, the Armenian Orthodox, and the Greek 
Catholics. Among the Moslems are the Sunnis, the Shi-ites, and the Druzes. 
The Lebanese population is about one million, more than half of whom 
are Christian, and are in a somewhat invidious position in the Arab world, 
having as it were a dual national personality. Politically, the Lebanese take 
the middle way. Thus Beirut came to be called a ‘sounding-board’ of trends 
of thought in the wide Middle East, and in the inner counsels of the Arab 
League, touching on the intricacies of Politics in the Gulf countries, and 
even on the degree of authority which the United Arab Republic exercises 
in the Organisation of African Unity. Lebanon, already a bridgehead 
between the East and the West, might well become a base from which 
more amicable relations might be fostered between Israel and the Arab 
states. In the circumstances, it would be unwise to dismiss the Christian 
communities as negligible or to think of them merely in terms of their 
numbers. 

As in most parts of the world, trade follows the flag. It also follows the 
faith. It is still profitable—indeed good business—for a Moslem to be 
al-Haji. This is the title or distinction of a Moslem who has made the great 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the birthplace of Mahomet, situate some sixty miles 
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from the Red Sea port of Jiddah and about 200 miles from Medina where 
is Mahomet’s tomb. Broadly speaking, every Moslem, health and wealth 
permitting, should make this pilgrimage, visit the great mosque, enter the 
shrine by way of its many gateways, in which is housed the Kaaba, and there 
to kiss the big black stone which is some seven feet in width, and said by 
the devout to be the gift of the Angel Gabriel to Abraham. The mosque 
at Mecca accommodates between 30,000 to 40,000 people. Mecca, the town, 
has a population of approximately 100,000, most of whom live ‘on the 
pilgrimage’ by making chaplets and other trinkets for the visitors, and by 
making the brocade with which the Kaaba is covered afresh for each 
pilgrimage. The people of Mecca, the inhabitants, also provide accom- 
modation for the visitors by letting their houses and rooms, No grown-up 
person in Mecca does much else. In other words, most Meccans live on the 
faith, much as the people of Jerusalem are expecting to derive profit from 
the re-opening of the Damascus Gate; and plans are afoot to unite Jerusalem 
and thus attract pilgrims of all faiths. As the cynically-minded might say, 
Jerusalem can be golden in more ways than one; and as people of Mecca 
and Medina already know, ‘profit’ is to be derived from the ‘prophet’! 
Incidentally, successful pilgrimages to Greater Jerusalem should materially 
assist Israeli economy. Saudi-Arabians, not dependent on the Faith, derive 
their revenue from oil. 

To be a Haji is to be a ‘someone’. An Egyptian-born journalist, a Bey, 
an acquaintance of the writer, was called upon in the course of his pro- 
fessional duties, to make the pilgrimage to Mecca for four years in 
succession. He thus became al Haji four consecutive times; and some of his 
facetiously-minded friends might have remarked, ‘Another year and he'll 
win the cup outright’. His was a very heavy commitment to a News 
Agency which he carried out with great skill and fortitude; and he was 
aided by excellent health. His ‘copy’ found a ready market throughout 
Islam. It brought him prestige; and no doubt his family are taking pride 
in having a Haji as a relative. This is but one instance of the spiritual and 
commercial value of the pilgrimage. Also, it could illustrate the powerful 
influence of the Koran and the world of Islam. It may be that the Moslems 
“who dwell in the backwoods of Communist China are paying more heed 
to the word of Islam than to the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung! This may 
explain the renewed attempt being made by Peking to counter the influence 
.of Moscow in the Middle East! 

‘Peace and Goodwill’ in the Arab Middle East still seem to be far away. 
It is satisfactory, however, to note that the Israelis are yet pinning their 
hopes on arriving at a just, workable solution of their disputes with the 
Palestinian Arabs of which over one million live on the western bank of 
the river Jordan and for which Israel is responsible. As might be expected, 
there is very considerable bitterness between them, admittedly justified but 
undoubtedly fostered by nationalist Arab propaganda from other countries. 

This is recognised by Israel. As the Israeli Minister of Defence, General 
Moshe Dayan, recently said, ‘I do not say that the Palestinians love us 
or wish our presence. They want their freedom and they want us to leave 
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peacefully.’ For many years, added Dayan, Israel had, in his view, made 
the mistake of endeavouring to isolate the Arabs of Israel from the Arab 
world. This should not be repeated. 

It is now beginning to be realised and appreciated in Israel that the 
Palestinian Arab living there, who may think he has been deceived by 
militant Arabism in other countries, could be made to respond to 
gestures of co-operation from Israel. It could be that this policy, the 
Open Bridges philosophy of Dayan and his colleagues, to keep open not 
only the physical bridges across the Jordan but also the flow of ideas, 
movement of trade, and the passage of visitors and pilgrims of all faiths, 
might succeed and provide the germ of that peace and goodwill so much 
talked about elsewhere at this time of the year. 

During the summer of 1968 a large number of Arab students and tourists 
was allowed by Israel to spend holidays with friends and relatives in the 
occupied zones. It is of interest, too, to record that of the 13,000 Arabs 
employed in Gaza end on the west bank of the Jordan, fully 10,000 have 
been re-employed. In recent months, as a further indication of the gradual 
growth of commercial relations between Arab and Jew, Israeli’s exports 
to Arab countries were reaching the figure of £600,000 a month and imports 
£250,000. These figures were published in September. Also to be taken 
into consideration is that for many months traffic across the Jordan 
has defied frequent bombardment; and that, in spite of the exchange of 
mortar and ‘tank’ fire, occuring daily at times, some 300 to 400 west-bank - 
workers crossed the river. According to some observers traffic across the 
Allenby and Demya bridges appeared to be normal except during the 
actual periods of shellings. 

From the spiritual view-point, it has become difficult for the Copt or 
the Christian in the Lebanon, and in other Arab countries, to remain 
aloof or keep immune from Moslem thought. As clearly, it must have been 
difficult for Mahomet after his return from Mecca (because of his enforced 
flight from the Hejira) to withstand the temptations of nationalism and 
from the dream of world-conquest by the Arabs. Some might say that a 
modem example of thinking on these lines led to the idea of the joint 
development of Egypt and Syria as a United Arab Republic. Events have 
illustrated the difficulties and hazards of this policy. How the attempt of 
the U.A.R. to achieve dominance over other Arab states still provokes 
criticism was again shown at the September meeting of Foreign Ministers 
of the Arab League in Cairo. Then the Tunisian delegation, led by Tayb 
Sahbani, walked out after Sahbani’s accusation that the U.A.R. was ‘using 
the League as a tool for the realisation of its own aims’, The Tunisian 
Foreign Minister further alleged that the United Arab Republic was guilty 
of taking decisions on whether or not to declare war and of attempting ‘to 
act as the spokesman for Arab states in international issues’, 

The conflict between faith and nationalism is by no means confined to 
the Middle East. It was in evidence at the recent Lambeth Conference 
when a resolution calling for the need for a summit meeting of leaders 
of world religions, Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist and 
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Shintoist, was accepted without a dissentient voicé, Of greater significance 
was the unanimous re-affirmation of an earlier Lambeth Conference 
resolution deploring the use of war and warlike threats as methods of 
settling international disputes. On a more practical note, and one more 
to the point, was the outspoken criticism by a Negro bishop who condemned 
any Church ‘which ran away into the thicket of theological or physiological 
jargon’. Arabs who have to cross the Jordan, dodging the shell-fire, will 
appreciate this, 

This bishop’s criticism was timely in view of the great changes taking 
place in the developing countries. It is only necessary here to refer to the 
transformation of the oil-rich Saudi-Arabia. Young Saudi-Arabians are 
now turning towards science and technology. The discovery of oil, and the 
wealth it has brought, has removed any remaining thought that Saudi- 
Arabia can ever be other than anti-isolationist. The people there have 
already begun to speak in the language of Moshe Dayan when he refers 

| to the Israeli mistake of trying to isolate the Arabs of Israel. Young Saudi- 
Arabians, like the Iraqis and young Egyptians, now have knowledge of the 
great world lying beyond the horizon of their parents. 

‘Fhe great pilgrimages of whatever faith have their spiritual values, their 
inner meanings; but no one can deny their great trade-potential and 
capacity to engender goodwill and understanding. Not for nothing are the 
rulers of Jerusalem opening their city to pilgrims of all faiths. The modern 
Israeli is merely doing what the modern Arab and the modern Christian 
is attempting; namely, putting economics before politics. > 


[W. J. Barnes, M.B.E., has travelled extensively and worked in the 
Middle East and Africa. He has bad many years’ experience as an 
editorial executive on the staffs of national daily newspapers.] 
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THE HISTORICAL BOUNDARIES OF PALESTINE 
by C. C. Aronsfeld 


HE Promised Land usually appears as a concept of tradition rather 
than a feature of geography. It seemed sufficient to know that the 


seed of Abraham were to occupy, for an everlasting possession, all the - 


land of Canaan, and relatively little trouble was taken to draw clear borders. 


Inasmuch as Canaan was identical with Palestine, here was shown the truth . . 


of ‘Balfour’s remark that after all it was ‘only a small notch’ geographically, 
whatever it may be historically. 

Palestine was so little a unity, geographically and (in pre-Israelite times) 
politically, that the chief powers of the early world, Egypt and Assyria, 


had no special term to designate the region. The Egyptians borrowed the . 


name of Canaan from the Syrians and used it to describe all Egyptian Asia, 
including Phoenicia up to the frontier of the Hittite Kingdom, while the 
Assyrians called Palestine, Phoenicia and the inland region, ‘Amurru’. 

Even now the Promised Land, or the Land of Israel, or for that matter 
Palestine, appears as if it were a fixed and clear-cut notion, in no need of 


oa 


geographical definition. Theodor Herzl, in his booklet The Jewish State | 


(1896) where he deals with all sorts of details bearing on the settlement of 
Jews in their country, does not as much as mention the boundaries (perhaps, 
for political reasons, wisely so). In fact, he says ‘the Jewish State is 
conceived as an entirely novel entity on an as yet undefined territory’. 
He was once prepared to settle for some country other than Palestine— 
for instance Uganda—his first aim being, as he wrote, ‘to secure sovereignty 
ina piece of land adequate for our legitimate requirements’. It is probably 
only in order to support this case that he makes the otherwise highly 
disingenuous, and even in his day contentious, remark, ‘We shall be the 
advance guard of civilisation against barbarism’. Another Zionist writer, 
a forerunner of Herzl, Moses Hess, in his book Rome and Jerusalem (1862), 
does suggest some boundaries, mini-boundaries one is inclined to call them. 
Setting his hopes on France, Hess asks: ‘Do you still doubt that France will 
help the Jews to found colonies which may extend from Suez to Jerusalem 
and from the banks of the Jordan to the coast of the Mediterranean?’ 

But if there is, on the whole, a remarkable absence of any mention of 
boundaries, one can think of at least one historical reason. Palestine has 
often been called a bridge between the continents: Europe, Asia, Africa; 
indeed Jews themselves are such a bridge between the nations. Many 
waves of empire have swept over the little land, along the arc of the 
Fertile Crescent, from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, washing 
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out all boundaries which probably each time emerged again in a different 
shape. And yet the enquiry has an obvious, even urgent, interest, especially 
. to-day in the aftermath of the latest encounter between Israel and the Arabs, 
when the question is foremost in men’s minds where the boundaries shall lie. 
But before this topical question can be tackled, it seems well to go back 
to the earliest days, to see what precisely we know about the historical 
boundaries of Palestine. 

The first time we are ever told about Israel’s title to the land is in 
Genesis 12, V. 6-7, where it is said: ‘Abram passed through the land 
(Canaan) and the Lord appeared to him and said, Unto your seed will I give 
this land’. In these words is the foundation of the Jewish attachment to 
the Promised Land, and as they are reaffirmed in several passages they 
sound like a great theme that has its recurring variations. Already a few 
lines later, in Genesis 13, V. 12, Abram is told in Canaan, ‘Lift up your 
eyes and look from the place where you are, North and South and East and 
West, for all the land that you see, to you will I give it and to your seed 
for ever’, and in Chapter 15, V. 18, we hear for the first time a more specific 
and concrete variety of the Promise: “The Lord made a covenant with 
- Abram saying, Unto your seed have I given this land, from the river of 
Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates’. This we must regard as the 
broad ‘outline of the Promised Land, stretching from Egypt right across to 
the Euphrates. It is not quite clear whether the ‘river’ of Egypt is, as some 
believe, the Nile (its eastern-most arm), or rather the small brook which 
forms the boundary between Egypt and Palestine, the Wadi el-Arish, twenty 
miles south of Gaza. In any case, these boundaries are considered by Bible 
commentators the ‘ideal’ limits of Israelite territory which were realised 
only at a fleeting period of Jewish history, in the kingdoms of David and 
Solomon (B.C. 1010-930). ; 

They do not however relate to Israelites only. After all, the Promise was 
given to Abraham and his seed, that is to say, to Arabs as well as to Jews. 
„It is therefore a little disingenuous, to put it no worse, if we sometimes hear 
the slogan ‘From the Nile to the Euphrates’ being used by anti-Israel 
propaganda, chiefly among Arabs, suggesting that whatever seemingly 
limited claims Israel may be making, the true aim was an empire stretching 
from the Nile to the Euphrates. However, there is no getting away from the 
fact that these limits are laid down in the Bible, not once but several times. 
In Deuteronomy 1, V. 7, for example, the region of the North (where the 
Amorites lived), of the South (the desert of the Arabah) and of the centre 
are specified as ‘the land of the Canaanites and Lebanon, as far as the 
Great River, the river Euphrates’. ‘Behold’, it says, ‘I have set the land 
before you; go in and possess the land which the Lord swore unto your 
fathers to give unto them and to their seed after them’. And in 
Deuteronomy 11, V. 24 it adds: ‘Every place whereon the sole of your foot 
shall tread shall be yours, from the wilderness and Lebanon, from the river, 
the river Euphrates, even unto the hinder sea shall be your border’. 

There are two qualifications attached to this promise. It is, say the 
commentators, realised that the people of Israel will not be able, not 
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powerful and not numerous enough, to occupy the whole of this vast area, 
certainly not all at once, and so a distinction is drawn between the 
Promised and the actually occupiable land. A clear reference is made to 
the gradual progress of Israel’s occupation in Exodus 23, V. 29-30: ‘I shall 
drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite and the Hittite from before you. I 
shall not drive them out in one year. Little by little will I drive them out 
until you are increased and possess the land’, ie. until it is factually 
possible to occupy the land. If the question is asked when this will happen, 
how soon will the Promised Land between Egypt and the Euphrates be 
occupied, the commentators say—putting the answer off into an uncertain, 
ideal future—the big prophecy will be fulfilled as a reward of Israel’s 
obedience to the Commandments. On this argument, no bones are made 
about it, Israel’s rule over the whole of the Promised Land so conceived, 
can be rationally deferred to the end of time. 


Meanwhile, a definite, realistic outline of the Promised Land as a 
territory which can be managed by the available number of the people at 
certain times is given in the fourth Book of the Bible, Chapter 34, which 
is of the greatest importance as a historic document and a reliable essay in 
geography. Here we have the confines of the land of Canaan which 
correspond to the data known from Egyptian sources, for Canaan at that 
time was a province of the Egyptian empire. Here are the boundaries 
according to the account in Numbers 34 which begins with the southern 
end: ‘Your southern side shall be from the wilderness of Zin, close by the 
side of Edom, and your southern border shall begin at the end of the 
salt sea eastward; and your border shall turn about southward of the 
ascent of Akrabbim and pass along to Zin, and the goings-out thereof shall 
be southward of Kadesh-barnea, and it shall go forth to Hazar-addar and 
pass along to Azmon, and the border shall turn about from Azmon unto 
the Brook of Egypt and the goings-out thereof shall be at the Sea’. On a 
modern map, this would be approximately fifty miles along a line from 
the southern end of the Dead Sea towards Mizpe Ramon in the Negev, 
forty miles westward into Sinai and in a fifty-mile swing up to the 
Mediterranean. 

The story goes on: ‘For the western border, you shall have the Great 
Sea’—the Mediterranean—but simple though this sounds, the question 
must be, how far up along the coast? On this point the Bible says 
nothing. The next verse speaks at once of the northern border. Here some 
commentators have been a little puzzled—only one American managed 
to solve all doubts by a very simple exercise. Samuel Hillel Isaacs, in a 
booklet ‘The True Boundaries of the Promised Land’, 1917, notes that the 
Bible does not qualify the westem border except by saying it is the 
Mediterranean, so he concludes it must be the whole of the eastern 
Mediterranean seaboard, from El Arish up to the bay of Alexandrette, the 
border of Turkey, then the Hittite kingdom. His reasoning is that if any- 
thing else had been intended, the Bible would have said so; after all its 
account of the southern border is explicit enough, naming quite a number 
of individual points. But this interpretation is obviously too fanciful, and 
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it is surprising that it was adopted by the late Chief Rabbi Hertz who, in his 
Bible Commentary, describes it as ‘a valuable contribution to the solution 
of a difficult problem’. Difficult the problem certainly is, and Isaacs must 
be given credit for a high degree of sophistication, but perhaps a greater 
sense of proportion would have been just as helpful in relieving the 
difficulties. 

There are undoubtedly considerable uncertainties when we come to the 
northern frontier according to Numbers 34. It says: ‘And this shall be your 
northern border: from the Great Sea you shall mark out your line unto 
Mount Hor’. This Mount Hor has not been definitely established. The 
uncertainty is made worse by the fact that there are several mountain 
peaks named Hor. It was on a Mount Hor that Moses’ brother, Aaron died; 
this was in the South. There is also a Mount Hor in the Hermon near 
Damascus, and an example of the ingenuity that can be applied on 
occasions like these is that when Isaacs looks for a Mount Hor up in 
Turkey, he declares that we needn’t assume ‘Hor’ was actually the name of 
the mountain: Hor haHar (which he says is also a peculiar way of putting 
‘it from the grammar point of view) simply means a mountain put on top 
of another mountain. In fact there is a Hor haHar in the wilderness of 
Zin. Anyway, most scholars, including the most modern ones, such as 
Yohanan Aharoni,! a German-born archaeologist now living in Israel, have 
settled, in their interpretation, for one of the northern summits of the 
Lebanon, near the coast, not far from Tripolis. 

Now from Hor the line runs on to a place called Lebo-Hamath which 
some translate as ‘entrance to Hamath’, the city-state district on the 
Orontes river. But most scholars seem agreed that Lebo is a proper name, 
and it is now identified as Lebweh, north of Ba-albek in the Lebanon, and 
the boundary here follows a natural course in the middle of the Bega, the 
valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, where other ancient documents 
suggest boundaries had previously been drawn. From Lebo-Hamath the 
border continues to Zedad, the present village of Saded, near the 
Damascus-Homs road, thirty-five miles north-east of Lebweh. Zedad is 
on the edge of the desert and it is therefore likely that the next two places 
after it are the two desert oases found east of Zedad—Hawwarin called in 
the Bible, Ziphron, and Qaryatein, in the Bible Hazar-enan. This, says 
Numbers 34, shall be the northern border, and verses 10 and 11 describe 
the eastern border—from Hazar-enan to Shepham and from Shepham to 
Riblah. These places have not been traced and, in the vast expanse of 
Syrian desert east of Damascus, we are almost entirely dependent on 
conjecture, except that we may safely assume the border enclosed the 
Bashan region east of Damascus. Also it may be assumed that the desert 
boundary varied; some of the land is not so much sandy waste as arable 
steppe which occasionally was occupied until it was cleared again by more 
powerful Bedouins coming from the East. 

Aharoni here draws a straight line which, in a curve, moves west, 
, approximately along the Yarmuk valley, so as to join the line definitely 
indicated in the Bible—‘the slope of the Sea of Kinnereth eastward’. It is 
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therefore clear that the southern sections of what is now Jordan, including 
what used to be known as Gilead where Gad and Reuben settled, are 
excluded from the limits of Canaan. From the Lake of Kinnereth the 
border follows the Jordan round about the Dead Sea to the south-eastern 
point of departure. 

This, then, is, according to the Bible, the Promised Land, the land of 
Israel, the land of Canaan, which was popularly, though inaccurately, 
known as ‘from Dan to Beersheva’, indicating the main centres in the north 
and south. It was also, more correctly, known as from Lebo-Hamath to 
the Brook of Egypt, or from Shihor in Egypt to Lebo-Hamath, or from 
Lebo-Hamath to the Sea of the Arabah (Dead Sea), and it is in this land 
that the twelve tribes were settled, at least those who chose to live here, 
from Asher and Naphthali in the North to Judah and Simeon in the South. 
But the peculiar thing is that the Israelite occupation never extended 
throughout the whole territory if only because there was strong resistance 
which could not be overcome; this is what Joshua 13, V. 5 refers to as the 
‘land which remains’. The southern region was inhabited by the Amalekites; 
the Mediterranean coast, nearly as far up as Jaffa, was held by the 
Philistines, and the far North, most of the plain of Basham, also stayed 
beyond the Israelites’ reach, apart from the fact that in between a fair 
number of Canaanite cities stubbornly defied the invaders. Thus the early 
Israelite settlement, enforced after a great deal of fighting, became possible 
in an area curiously differing from the original outline of the Promised Land, 

‘This remained the area of Israelite settlement throughout the period of 
the Judges, up to and including the time of Saul, though not without some 
ups and downs as a result of warfare between the Israelites and the 
Philistines. The Israelites occupied some districts on the coast, for instance 
the Carmel, but the Philistines soon removed them and actually gained 
control of the Israelite hill country where they placed garrisons. The 
people of Israel were then (B.C. 1050) cut off from the sea but astride the 
Jordan. Saul made a few corrections in the borderline, but on the whole 
he did not try to expand. As a rule he maintained normal relations with the 
neighbouring population, so long as.they did not bother the Israelites. He 
did not even trouble to take Jerusalem. Indeed he seemed so peaceful that 
the Philistines appear to become reconciled to this situation, until Saul 
decides to close one little gap and take the Valley of Jesreel. This annoyed 
the Philistines—and cost Saul his life: he was defeated and killed at 
Mount Gilboa. 

But whereas Saul had on the whole refrained from expanding the borders, 
his successor David united the tribes in a well-organised kingdom which he 
consolidated in a number of campaigns against the neighbours such as the 
Philistines, Ammonites, Moab, Edom, Bedouins of the Negev and 
Aramaeans in the North of Jordan. A somewhat sketchy survey of the core 
of this Jewish State is presented by David’s census undertaken by the 
unwilling Joab and reported in 1 Samuel, V. 24. It starts on the southern 
border of Gilead, goes up to northern Jordan, then to Dan, round to Sidon 
and Tyre, thence straight down to Beersheva, administrative capital of the 
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Judean Negev. This realm, the largest in Jewish history, commanding the 
sea and the most important overland route, could remain so only because 
the two great powers on both sides, Egypt and Assyria, were so preoccupied 
with home affairs that they had no strength to spare for the extension or 
even maintenance of their frontiers. Where an opportunity arose, Egypt 
certainly did what she could to support the enemies of David or Solomon. 
One of the Edomite chiefs, Hadad, whose land was occupied by David, had 
found asylum in Egypt and he returned at the time of Solomon, apparently 
after a rebellion had succeeded. Egypt also managed to recover control of 
Philistia. 

In the North likewise Solomon suffered blows. Damascus revolted and an 
independent monarchy established itself. Worse still was the enforced 
surrender, to redress a trade deficit of twenty Galil towns to the king of 
Tyre, Hiram; they had been regarded as native Israelite, in contrast to 
Damascus and Edom which were conquered. Tyre simply wanted its 
coastal hinterland which had been an Israelite possession since David, and 
Solomon was in no position to refuse it. This display of weakness was 
merely a foretaste of greater disasters to come, when Egypt, attacking 
Rehoboam, interfered in the quarrel of the divided kingdoms and later 
when their national independence was destroyed, first by Assyria, then 
by Babylonia. While the purely internal divisions of the realm are in this 
connection of little consequence—the peoples of Israel and Judah frequently 
quarelled and changed their borders—it is important to bear in mind the 
boundaries of what was in fact (falling short of prophecy) the State of the 
Jews, for with the rise of the great empires, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, the 
name ‘of the Jewish Commonwealth is no longer distinguished from the 
larger entity of Syria, both appearing, when seen from the East, as the 
lands beyond the river, Ever Nari, the region beyond the Euphrates. In 
the Persian administration they were known as the Fifth Satrapy. 


When Persia fell (in the fourth century), Palestine came under Egyptian 
(Ptolemaic) rule, and only when the Syrian Antiochus Epiphanes sought 
to interfere in the Temple was the Jewish State substantially resurrected 
by the Maccabees. While Judas Maccabi was content with religious freedom 
(the exercise of the Temple service) one of his descendants, his brother 
Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, took advantage of the unsettled state of 
affairs in Syria by once again extending the boundaries both North to 
Samaria and South to Idumaea. John’s son Alexander Jannaeus extended 
Jewish rule further still along the Mediterranean coast, also beyond the 
Jordan and over all Galilee. Much of this territory was still in Jewish hands 
when the Romans took it in 65. The Jewish land was now a Provincia 
Judaea, then a Provincia Syria Palaestina, or for short Palaestina which is 
the Greek form of Philistia, ‘land of the Philistines’. For the period of the 
last two generations before the second distruction of the Temple in A.D. 70 
(for the time of Jesus and the earliest Christianity), the boundaries ran as 
follows: in the South, Idumaea, the region between the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean, then the Mediterranean coast up as far as below Tyre and 
Sidon; in the North, across the Lebanon into the Province of Abilene 
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(Syria), and in the East, the Province of Peraea (Jordan). 

Here again a distinction must be drawn between the religious and the 
political boundary. The boundary according to the people’s religion was 
vague. Jerusalem, the religious centre, was almost exclusively inhabited by 
Jews, while outside the city the population had a strong pagan admixture. 
Where the Jewish element disappeared entirely, there the land ceased to be 
Palestine from a religious point of view. And yet politically it was Jewish 
land, e.g. Idumaea and Abilene belonged to Palestine despite the fact that 
they had very few Jews. The whole country had a length of 140 miles, with 
an average width of less than forty miles, though in the South as much as 
eighty miles. It was then roughly the size of Switzerland. 

Such distinction as was gained by the Jewish State as an entity in its 
own right was, of course, lost again with the destruction of the Temple and 
the failure of the Bar Kochbah revolt sixty years later. Now Palestine was 
again seen as part of Syria from which it was not separated either by 
nature or any clear-cut division. The high Lebanon mountains in the west 
and Mount Hermon and Mount Sirion (Anti-Lebanon) in the east, served 
as a boundary in some sense, but the Phoenician coast and the Beqa extend 
northward without real obstacles, and only the Taurus mountains in the 
north and the wide Euphrates in the north-east form a natural boundary to 
the north of Syria. Such borders as there were between Palestine and 
Syria were the result of political interests, and for the most part, under the 
influence and domination of Egypt on the one hand and the Mesopotamian 
kingdoms on the other, no such border was drawn, as the Bible accounts 
show. 

In the south, the desert boundaries frequently varied, especially against 
the province of Arabia which had been formed by the Emperor Trajanus 
from the country of the Nabataeans (around Avdat). Some of the later 
Roman emperors incorporated the territory south of the Dead Sea, more 
especially parts of the Negev, in a separate province, Palaestina Salutaris. 
This remained for about two hundred years until, in the fifth century there 
were the following provinces: 

(1) Palaestina Prima, i.e. Judaea and inland Samaria; 

(2) Palaestina Secunda, i.e. Judaea and Peraea; 

(3) Palaestina Tertia, or Salutaris, ie. Negev and East Jordan country 

south of the Amon. 

(4) Phoenicia Maritima, ie. the coast region; 

(5) Phoenicia ad Libanum, i.e. Syria and Lebanon, with Damascus; 

(6) Arabia, i.e. region of the Hauran in the South. 

This remained the system of boundaries until the coming of Islam. One 
of the earliest and most famous of the Caliphs, Omar, in 636, divided 
Syria into five military districts of which ‘Filistin’ included the West Jordan 
country as far as the plain of Jesreel. The Jordan district (Al-Urdunn) 
included Galilee and the Jordan valley, while the district of Damascus 
included the East Jordan country. This general boundary system did not 
change in the short interval of the Crusades, except when for less than 
one hundred years (A.D. 1099-1187) the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem was 
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established which stretched from roughly Beirut down to Elath and from 
El Arish to beyond the Jordan. It remained the same under the Mamelukes 
of Egypt. The Turks, who came in 1517 and stayed exactly four hundred 
‘years, distinguished chiefly between ‘Syria’ and ‘Beirut’, both of which 
constituted large administrative units, Vilayets, while a smaller district, a 
Sanjak, distinguished from others by being styled ‘independent’, was formed 
in the name of ‘Jerusalem’. 

The Sanjak of Jerusalem and the Sanjak of Ma’an between them were 
marked off against the East in a line which was largely arbitrary, running 
from slightly west of Rafa near the Mediterranean to slightly east of Taba 
on the Red Sea. The British Foreign Office Handbook of Syria and 
Palestine before 1914 remarks: ‘In modern usage the expression ‘‘Palestine”’ 
has no precise meaning but is taken as being equivalent to southern Syria’. 
The Vilayet of Syria, consisting of the four Sanjaks Hama, Damascus, 

~Hauran and Ma-an, stretched from the Vilayet of Aleppo (40 miles south 
of Aleppo) down to what is now the southern border of Jordan; the western 
border was the Jordan valley to roughly the eastern border of Lebanon, the 
east fizzling out into a largely uncharted desert. The Vilayet of Beirut 
` extended southward to within a short distance of Jaffa. 

This was the territory which was a subject of the negotiations between 
Britain and the Sharif of Mecca, Hussein, during the First World War when 
the Arabs were promised independence. The point here was whether or 
not the Vilayet of Beirut and the Sanjak of Jerusalem were excluded by 
His Majesty’s Government from the lands in which Arab independence was 

` to be restored. Britain always argued they were, the Arabs denied it. It was 
on this ground that they never recognised the Balfour Declaration. Anyway, 
when the Arabs were granted independence after 1918, Palestine was 
established south of the new State of Lebanon, down the Jordan beyond 
the Dead Sea as far as the Gulf of Aqaba, with the old, more or less 
arbitrary, boundary against Egypt. Its eastern neighbour was Transjordan 
with a territory mainly consisting of the Vilayet of Syria south of the 
Sanjak of Damascus, but with neatly drawn frontiers in the east against 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia. These boundaries probably were the result of 
agreements between Britain and Hussein, later sanctioned by the League of 
Nations Mandates Commission. The boundaries of Palestine and Trans- 
jordan remained intact until the end of the British Mandate on 14 May, 
1948. They changed once again as a result of the fighting thereafter and 
the Armistice in 1949. For eighteen years they stayed until war was renewed 
in June, 1967 and Israel gained control of the whole of the West Bank and 
Eastern Jerusalem, 
, Where the boundary will now remain, depends on whether any settlement 
can be reached between Israel and the Arabs. In his recent correspondence 
with General de Gaulle, Ben Gurion recalled how the French President once, 
in 1960, asked him: “What are your dreams about the real frontiers of 
Israel? Tell me (de Gaulle added), I shall not speak of it to: anybody’. 
Ben Gurion then replied: ‘If you had asked me that question twenty-five 
`- years ago, I would have told you: the river Litani in the north and Trans- 
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jordan in the east. But you are asking me to-day. I will tell you then. 
We have two principal aspirations—peace with our neighbours and large- 
scale Jewish immigration. The area of Palestine in our possession can 
absorb many more Jews than are likely to come’. 

This was not perhaps a clear statement; and perhaps Ben Gurion could 
not be expected to make one. There seems reason also to assume that much 
time will pass before the boundaries of Israel are fixed with anything like 
finality. 


1The Land of the Bible. A Historical Geography. London: Burns & Oates, 1966. 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S TELEGRAM TO 
DR. G. P. GOOCH 


by George Bilainkin 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago Dr. G. P. Gooch accepted my first article 

for these pages. I felt delighted and honoured. I had been, at the 

age of twenty-six, editor of a sixteen-page daily newspaper in Malaya 
and the Times correspondent. On my return home I was dismayed, for 
none of the ‘dailies’ would accept a tearful cry that the richest colony in the 
Empire was dying of hunger. Malays and Indians, Chinese and Europeans 
and Eurasians, faced misery. ‘G.P.’ printed my contribution and I found 
myself among his giants, cabinet ministers, statesmen, essayists and bishops 
of world stature. ‘G.P? taught me then, and later, the courtesy none 
respects now, a studied reply within twenty-four to forty-eight hours, ending, 
‘Sincerely, G. P. Gooch’, written in bold, clear (and unrelenting) script. 
He would accept the proposal and emphasised the points he desired to see 
developed. 

Changes in the typescript were unknown except once; if he did not 
understand the word ‘entheastic’ neither would readers—could I please 
substitute a word? I did, but later he gave me licence to proceed with 
my favourite criticism. Christian-name frivolities were unknown to him: 
it was always ‘Dear Mr. Bilainkin’ and ‘Yours sincerely, G. P. Gooch’. 

Shortly before the Second World War I was promoted. We met. I was 
entertained at his ‘club’, a Lyons’ shop opposite the editorial office in 
Chancery Lane. The menu was tea and a currant-bun, dry. Here once 
came the single ‘blur’ of a magnificent friendship lasting for decades, I 
realised towards 3.30 p.m. that I might be late for the five o'clock 
visit to a meticulous ambassador of Egypt, Dr. Hassan Nachat Pasha. I 
requested the switchboard-operator, in the open office, to allow me to 
speak to 75 South Audley Street. Seconds before I was put through, ‘G.P? 
returned; he expressed surprise. ‘But this is a personal, a private call...’ 
I was able, however, to leave Chancery Lane in good time. We took long 
strides to his special shop in Gray’s Inn Road, to buy vegetarian food 
for his wife. As we strode he asked, gratefully, hungrily about the statesmen 
I was meeting, my views on current or developing issues on the world stage. 
Few British historians of his calibre, or of major standing, realised at the 
time as did ‘G.P. the ineluctable certainty that, at every opportunity, the 
followers of Bismarck, Kaiser and Hitler, must with dedication press for 
expansion, hegemony, at France’s and Britain’s expense, whatever soft- 
spoken assurances might imply for the untutored and unteachable. 

‘G.P.’ often referred warmly to my warning of March, 1934, that within 
two years Hitler would attack Britain and France via the Polish Corridor 
and Danzig. He recalled that in March, 1936, the Nazis struck at our faithful 
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ally in the Entente Cordiale. Europe boiled, feared a clash (to destroy the 
Nazis); but influences of which few then had heard, and fewer know now, 
prevailed behind the scenes. Hitler was allowed to escape punishment for 
a heinous crime and was encouraged ‘not to worry’. 

‘G.P? asked frequently about the history-writing ambassadors at St. 
James’s (and beyond), the master Joseph P. Kennedy, the informed and shy 
Ivan Maisky, the distant celestial M. Charles Corbin, the bottomless 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, and always the imperturbable Swede, informed anti- 
Butlerian, M. Bjorn (‘bear’) Prytz. ‘G.P? knew fully my fears of defeat in 
1939-40, and before 22 June, 1941. He heard in small doses of some 
disclosures by major envoys which currently-released official archives hint 
at, between lines. He shared my detestation of the’ pygmies, and others, 
responsible for the Empire’s incredible, and unforgivable, nakedness. He 
knew as much as J, Cabinet members, and of course, the guardian of the 
‘red boxes’, The Palace premier, hyper-discreet Sir Alec (later Lord) 
Hardinge, chief aide to George VI and before that to Edward VII and 
earlier, George V. The first words to me were always ‘Now do tell me... 
you feel how... .’. 

Reviewers of my record of 1940, Diary of a Diplomatic Correspondent, 
were astonished and generous. Only 1750 copies were available (the poor 
author had a £25 advance) but the long notice in November, 1942, from 
‘G.P? thrilled the writer and the formidable (late) Sir Stanley Unwin, head 
of the Ruskin House empire: ‘Few knew more about what was going on 
behind the scenes in 1940 than the author, and the historians of the greatest - 
of all wars will not be able to dispense with the testimony.’ Sir Stanley 
ran up the stairs that morning {so his nephew Philip Unwin assured me) 
twice as fast as usual. 

‘G.P? exuded integrity, devotion to his craft, and to the purity of the 
English Janguage, but also to the production of a magazine that would 
aid historians in every continent. He pressed for material about conversa- 
tions with President Benes and Jan Masaryk, President Peron and President 
Jocelino Kubitchek, King Haakon and Marshal Tito, King Ibn Saud and 
Dr. Chaim Weitzmann, the elusive Haj Amin el Husseini (Mufti of 
Jerusalem), and the giant Poglavnik in Hitler’s era, Dr. Ante Pavelic,—six 
secret conversations each of six hours in different hotels in Buenos Aires. 
He asked, and chuckled about, the answer which the benevolent Premier 
of Portugal, Dr. Salazar, had given in his fortress home by Estoril, ‘I want 
no epitaph at all . . . I shall be buried like my parents. Yes, their graves 
are ‘beneath stones on which there are no names, no initials, and no dates.’ 
He had heard of my visit to the tiny chapel in Vimeiro, near immortal 
Santa Comba Dao. ‘G.P.’ laughed over my article on Salazar. He approved 
of Crown Prince Feisal (now the majestic monarch) for he liked my account 
of the monogamous giant’s impeccable private life in Ta’if, and outside 
Saudi Arabia. He asked about the enormous King Ibn Saud’s banquet in 
closed Riyadh, when I faced sixteen different meat dishes while Kim 
Philby’s father, H. St. John Philby, interpreted. (I was hypnotised by old 
Philby’s dusty-looking toes in open sandals of gold; my sandals were also 
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of gold, from the same royal host.) ‘G.P.’, though far from being a Catholic, 
pressed for more news of Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary at our two-and- 
a-half hour conference in Esztergom palace, and of Cardinal Stepinac, in 
residence in his native Krasic, near Tito’s birthplace at Kumrovec, in 


civilised Croatia. “Yes, do go on, go on . . .” I gave him my accounts. 
He would end sadly with ‘But you know, you have met them all . . . lucky 
you’. 


‘G.P.’ scarcely realised or recognised the ubiquitousness of his fame. Dr. 
Gunnar Hagglof, doyen and chief among ambassadors in London, now in 
Paris, who coldly defied the invincible Hitler, Goering, Goebbels and 
(brilliant) Ribbentrop, worshipped the Gooch lessons learnt as a boy in 
Swedish universities; he did not fail to read the ‘C.R.’ on arrival. Yugoslav 
‘boys’, now major ambassadors, including Dr. Mirko Milutinovic, Tito’s 
~ aide, showed respect for the ‘C.R.’ because they had read Gooch in their 
youth in Belgrade or Zagreb. 

Now to the day I had tea at Upway Comer. ‘G.P.’ had been honoured, 
at the age of ninety, with the Order of Merit, in virtue of forty-nine years 
as editor of the ‘C.R, made memorable by unique distinction. The 
Review carried on the first page a message from the youngest and 
greatest President, John F. Kennedy. ‘G.P? was as alert as he was at 
fifty or sixty. He asked eagerly about my travels. He sat in the roomy 
lounge, far from clattering plates, footsteps of waitresses, chattering 
secretaries and starry-eyed clerks. He looked through the windows into the 
‘Oasis’, the peace-inducing garden. Tea was brought and poured by the 
unobtrusive Lucy, seventy-seven years of age and for thirty-four ‘our 
magnificent housekeeper’. She was silent, efficient. The silver pots seemed 
a relic of the yesterdays, stood near home-made cakes, fruit-scones, and 
(fruity) jam. ‘G.P? pointed to the bread, the cakes, and the scones, tried 
one slice of bread. Lucy refilled my cup. 

He mentioned the tributes to the honour which the Queen has bestowed 
on him and on the Order of Merit. He mentioned the name he would like 
for a successor, ‘when the vacancy came’. He grew silent. Then he handed 
mie two copies of the ‘CR.’ with the Kennedy telegram. He had greeted 
me with the kindliest, warmest handshake, with the jolliest heart-felt smile 
imaginable. The observant eyes were melting me. I noted how tall, sharp- 
featured he was and always had been. He listened then, as always, intently. 
He said, as we sat down, ‘I am young in heart and mind. I am surrounded 
by loving friends. Lucy is like a mother to me. I am lucky to have a 
little home, and beautiful garden, the oasis in which I walk every day’. 

I asked ‘How would you describe your philosophy, with the immense 
background so fortunately yours, and all this experience of six reigns?’ 
‘G.P.’ looked straight into the past seeing it in windows. He replied clearly, 
slowly, without hesitation, ‘As the historian I can say with authority that 
there never has been a “golden age”. I see no reason to believe there ever 
will be. Every day of my life I realise more fully the truth of Pascal’s 
declaration, “Les revolutions changent tout sauf le coeur humain!”’ There 
was a pause and he added, ‘In my later years I have found the greatest 
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satisfaction in the following monumental changes in human outlook: 1, 
substitution of the British Commonwealth for the British Empire. We can 
no longer speak of our Imperialism. No one need remain inside the 
Commonwealth except by his own wish. 2, The Welfare State is easing 
life so much. Liberalism, as I see it, means maximum opportunity for 
self-realisation of everyone of our citizens. 3, I welcome the ever-increasing 
part played by women in our political life, and one of my cherished 
desires realised is for more places in our universities for women. 4, I 
welcome the “wind of change” that began to blow through Asia at the 
opening of the century and is now blowing with increasing force in what 
was known as the “dark continent of Africa”. 

Born on 21 October, 1873, he told me, in a house overlooking Kensington 
Palace, he had the advantages of the comfort belonging to a man who rose 
to become a partner in the House of Morgan. The father began as a junior 
clerk; his mother was born in a Norfolk rectory. ‘My mother was every- 
thing to me as my father was sixty years of age when I was announced. 
She was an omnivorous reader. I owe it to her, the great joy of being 
taught the piano and to understand the unending joys of music.’ 

The sun was going down. The doctor called to see how the historian 
was getting on. He would call again next day. Lucy had taken away the 
tea. ‘G.P.’ dictated to me meticulously the letter he had mentally drafted 
for President John F. Kennedy. I had brought to Upway Comer the precious 
original of the cordial telegram of good wishes I had received from the 
White House at my Harrow on the Hill home. It had been addressed to 
me and asked me to convey the President’s congratulations to Dr. Gooch. 
This is how, in part, ‘G.P.’ replied to the note sent a few days before the 
indescribable crime of 1963: ‘This is the greatest honour bestowed in my 
life’. 

I had reminded the President a few days earlier of the famous assessment 
of modern Britain in his Why England Slept, published in 1940 when 
Kennedy was twenty-three. He had mentioned appreciation of Dr. Gooch’s 
writings in the ‘C.R? The sight of the President’s original telegram moved 
‘G.P. intensely. He studied the two official sheets, again and again, with 
a special glass. He asked many new questions about my friendship with, and 
admiration for, the Kennedy clan since 1938. He touched the two copies 
of the ‘C.R.’ again: ‘Take these my friend . . .’ Lucy came in to ‘put 
on the lights. ‘G.P? forced tears to my eyes as he said: “You have been a 
loyal, precious friend to me’. He took my hands in his and moved the 
fingers to his lips. Then he kissed my finger-tips. 

Outside it was dark and night was approaching. 


[George Bilainkin’s articles first appeared in these pages in 1932 on his 
return from Malaya. They have continued since then from forty-four 
capitals, about Kings, presidents, and premiers. ] 
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‘PATRON SAINT OF WRITERS 
(St. Francis de Sales, 1567-1622) 


by H. A. L. Rice 


HEN Francis de Sales was born at Annecy, in Haute Savoie, he was 

born with the traditional silver spoon in his mouth, and a Catholic 

silver spoon at that. For his father was M. de Boisy, Count of 
Sales, and both his parents were not only great personages in their own 
countryside but also devout and ardent Catholics at a time, and in a milieu, 
where the Counter-Reformation was occupied in recovering some of the 
ground lost earlier to the teachings of Calvin. 

Conscious'from an early age of a vocation to the priesthood but designed 
by his father for the legal profession, Francis was sent for education, first 
to the University of Paris and later to the Law School at Padua. He returned 
home more determined than ever on ordination, but only after prolonged 
argument, and some family wire-pulling which secured for the young man 
the Provost-ship of the Cathedral Chapter of Geneva, did his father 
reluctantly consent. 

Francis was ordained deacon on September 15, 1597, and priest three 
months later. He had been offered nomination as Senator but had declined 
the secular advancement. ‘God asks an undivided service of me’, he said. 
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‘I may not give myself by halves to Him who will tolerate no rival.’ Thus 
early had the young priest dedicated himself with utter singleness of mind 
and heart to the work to which he knew he was called. 

In a lax and worldly age, he set his contemporaries from the outset a 
sound example of priestly devotion and application to duty. Whenever 
possible he said Mass daily. He preached frequently—too frequently, in 
his father’s estimation—but never at the length then considered appropriate. 
‘The more you say, the less people remember’, he would remark. “The 
fewer your words, the greater their profit?’ In an era of often embittered 
religious strife, he avoided controversy. You could be just as uncompromis- 
ing for the Faith without it, he maintained. ‘He who preaches love is 
opposing heresy.’ The true test of a sermon was its effect upon men’s 
lives. ‘The real worth of a preacher is shown when his congregation go 
away saying, not “What a beautiful sermon”, but “I must do something 
about it”? Nor did he trouble about the size of his congregations. Later 
in life he observed, ‘I have found more results for God’s glory when 
preaching to a few than to great numbers’, 

For nearly sixty years the district of the Chablais had been part of 
Switzerland, and Calvinism had been sternly enforced upon its people. 
But in 1594 it was again incorporated in the domains of the Duke of Savoy 
who at once asked the Bishop of Geneva, in whose diocese it was, to send 
a priest to try to recall the people to their ancient Faith. Francis immediately ` 
volunteered for the assignment. His father, who knew that the young man 
would be taking his life in his hands, strongly opposed his going. He 
certainly wanted to see the people of the Chablais re-converted to 
Catholicism, but in his view there was only one way to do it—by force of 
arms, as they had previously been made Calvinists. 

But his son knew that there was ‘a yet more excellent way’. He went to 
the Chablais armed with the love of God. He met with cold, unyielding 
hostility. More than one attempt was made to murder him. The physical 
conditions of his mission were appalling, but he was young, tough physically 
and morally indefatigable. To reach the chapel where he had to say Mass 
he had to make a long and arduous journey over roads ice-bound in winter 
and after heavy rain a raging torrent to be crossed. This could be achieved 
only by crawling on hands and knees over a frozen plank. ‘Once he was 
cornered by a pack of wolves, a situation from which he was forced to 
extricate himself by taking refuge all night in the branches of a tree, 
fastening himself to the trunk by his belt to avoid falling. The next morning 
he was found frozen stiff and unable to move. He had to be lowered to 
the ground by ropes. 

The physical obstacles, however, were the least difficult to overcome. 
Far more forbidding was the atmosphere of implacable hatred with which 
he found himself surrounded. Even his good qualities were held against 
him. His unfailing courtesy, his kindness, his even temper and refusal to 
indulge in religious polemics were all advanced by his detractors as 
positive evidence that he was the devil disguised as an angel of light. Some 
of his co-religionists, on the other hand, complained to the bishop of his 
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excessive indulgence towards the heretical Calvinists! 

Quite unperturbed by the attacks of his opponents or the reproaches of 
his friends, Francis went calmly on his evangelistic way. The heretics he 
loved and longed to convert; the heresy he strove energetically to overcome. 
He wrote innumerable tracts explaining and defending the Faith, and when 
he was refused a hearing for his sermons he flooded the place with paper. 
It is. presumably for his journalistic labours, as well as for his other 
and more enduring writings, that he has come to be regarded as the patron 
saint of those who make their living and commend their faith by means 
of their pens. 

For ten strenuous years Francis laboured in the Chablais, and slowly 
but steadily his efforts were rewarded with success. When he first went to 
the district it was impossible for him to celebrate Mass in Thonon, the 
principal town. But on Christmas Day, 1596, only two years after his 
coming, High Mass was sung publicly and over eight hundred persons were 
present. Courage and gentleness had won their way. ‘I never let myself 
have recourse to invective or sharp rebuke’, he declared, ‘without regretting 
it. And if God has blessed my labours among those in error, it has been 
through gentle treatment’ and ‘You will catch more flies with a spoonful of 
honey than with a whole barrel of vinegar’, he said on another occasion. 

In 1599 Francis had been appointed Coadjutor Bishop of Geneva with 
the right of succession, and when Bishop Granier died in December 1602 
he entered upon his work as a diocesan. His see city was Annecy, since 
Geneva was still in Calvinistic hands, so the new bishop was very much 
among his ‘ain folk’. He gave away his private fortune, living in great 
simplicity in a hired house upon his meagre episcopal stipend of £200 a 
year. ‘When one has but little’, he reflected, ‘one has little to give, little 
to think of, little to answer for’. Yet, though his wants were few and his 
life so disciplined, he was no grimly fanatical ascetic. ‘God would have us 
treat our bodies according to their capacity. The spirit cannot get on with 
an over-fed body, but if the body is under-fed it cannot get on with the 
spirit. We must treat the body like a child—correct it duly, but not 
overwhelm it.’ 

Francis tramped with apostolic fervour far and wide over his mountainous 
bishopric, visiting and encouraging lonely parish priests, blessing the 
peasants as they cultivated their fields and vineyards or tended their flocks 
and herds on the hillsides. He was always most accessible and was in great 
demand as a confessor. Children he loved and they loved him. Once, when 
he was in a convent parlour talking to the Mother Superior, he noticed a 
draught and rose to shut the half-open door. He returned to his place 
without having done so. ‘I cannot shut it’, whispered the Bishop. “The 


' passage is full of children peeping in at me!’ 


St. Francis de Sales is probably best known to-day for his great work of 
spiritual advice and direction, the famous Introduction to the Devout Life, 
„which was first published in 1608 and continues to be reprinted and to 
enjoy tremendous popularity. The book had its origin in spiritual 
instructions written down from time to time for the benefit of one of the 
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Bishop’s aristocratic penitents, Madame de Charmoisy. They were 
carefully preserved and copied out, and in the end Francis had, as he put 
it, written a book without knowing it. In spite of the work’s instantaneous 
success, Francis remained humorously self-deprecatory. ‘Cannot God make 
fresh water-springs to come forth from the jaw-bone of an ass?’ he 
commented. A further set of instructions was published in 1616, under the 
title of Treatise on the Love of God. 

In 1603 Francis met Jane Frances de Chantal, the widow of a nobleman, 
with whom he was to share a spiritual relationship similar to that between 
St. Francis of Assisi and St. Clare. He became her spiritual director and 
under his guidance. she founded, in Annecy, the Congregation of the 
Visitation. This was a religious order for young girls and widows who, 
though conscious of vocation to the conventual life, might feel themselves 
unable to endure the strict asceticism of the older religious houses. 

By the time he had become Bishop of Geneva, Francis had already won 
for himself a tremendous reputation both as a preacher and as a spiritual 
director. It is not perhaps surprising, therefore, that he was often summoned 
to Paris to preach before the King and Court. The King, who admired him 
greatly, even tried to persuade Francis to resign his see and remain in Paris. 

‘M. de Genéve’, he said, ‘I can give you a much better position here than 
any in Savoy’. 

‘Nay, Sire’, replied Francis, ‘I have married a poor wife and I must not 
leave her for a richer one’. 

Meanwhile he laboured on in his remote and mountainous diocese, 
journeyed incessantly, visiting the smallest and least populous parishes; on 
horseback, on foot, or by means of springless, horse-drawn vehicles, over 
shocking and often perilous roads and mountain tracks. Yet he never 
spared himself, and often he would sit up all night attending to his 
correspondence. It was a gruelling life, yet it was the outcome of his 
self-discipline and his faith. Above all, it was the expression of his generous, 
loving nature. 

There is one further aspect of the life and work of St. Francis to which 
justice requires attention should be paid, and that was the literary perfection 
in which at all times his message to the men and women of his age was 
enshrined. His written style was a thing of superb simplicity, clarity and 
sensitivity, and he has been acclaimed as an important influence in the 
formation of the modern French language. 

Of the remainder of this attractive saint’s life there is not space to say 
much more. In the year 1618 he was once more in Paris on business. He 
was detained there for a year and is said to have preached 365 times. 
‘It was more trouble to say “No” than to prepare a sermon’, was his 
explanation. Cardinal de Retz tried again to persuade him to remain 
in Paris, as Coadjutor Bishop with the right of succession. But Francis 
was not to be tempted. His course was all but run. In 1622 he accompanied 
the Duke of Savoy on an official visit to France, to the Court of the new 
King Louis XI. He was far from well for most of the time, and on the 
return journey he stayed at Lyons, occupying the gardener’s cottage of one 
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of the convents of the Visitation Sisters. In this humble house, on the 
Feast of St. John the Evangelist (27 December), he had a severe seizure 
and received the Last Sacraments. He lingered throughout the day and 
when, as night fell, a friend slipped in to see him he whispered, Advesperascit 
et inclinata iam dies—TIt is towards evening and the day is far spent’. 

As the feast of the Holy Innocents came with the cold, grey dawn, 
Francis de Sales, who had loved the innocence of childhood and had 
always preserved the heart of a child himself, passed to his rest. He was 
beatified in 1661, canonised in 1665, declared a ‘Doctor of the Church’ in 
1877, and Patron of the Catholic Press in 1923. 


BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING 


The primary contemporary authority is De Vita et Rebus Gestis Francisci Salesti by 
his nephew, Charles-Auguste de Sales (Lyons, 1634). 

There are modern lives by Mary M. Maxwell Scott (London, 1913), H. Vincent 
(Paris, 1923), E. K. Sanders (London, 1928) and M. Muller (London, 1936). There are 
various popular editions of the writings of St. Francis de Sales. 
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by T. J. Clogger 


N 1963 in Lake Region, Tanzania (then Tanganyika), a number of 

witch-doctors, male and female, was hounded down and beaten to death 

by irate villagers who believed that they had caused the deaths of 
children in the area around Mwanza. Government action was swift and 
many atrests were made. 

Again in 1963 at Utete, some sixty miles from Dar-es-Salaam, the capital 
city of Tanzania, a coven of witches, all females, were charged with the 
murder of a woman. They had put the woman in a trance, cut off her head, 
and boiled the body. Afterwards they ate portions of the corpse and drank 

the broth. 
` At a mass meeting held in 1964 at Baricho, some 120 miles from Nairobi, 
in Kenya, two hundred witch-doctors surrendered their powers and agreed 
publicly to retire from sorcery. The group included twenty-seven female 
practitioners, and potions, herbs and bones were handed over to a local 
M.P. The crowd listened in silence as a senior witch-doctor confessed that 
he had caused the death of nine men and women, members of his own tribe. 
It was only a scant eighteen months before that efforts had been made to get 
the Kenya Government to agree to the formation of a union of witch- 
doctors under the Trades Union Ordinance. 


It was in 1964, after two weeks of violence in which 557 men, women and 
children died—many in a revolting and bestial fashion—that Alice Lenshina, 
the. ‘prophetes? whose Lumpa Church rebelled against the Zambian 
Government in a bloody uprising, surrendered to the authorities. Her 
followers, ten thousand of them, were spurred on by the belief that she had 
been resurrected in some miraculous fashion, and that slips of paper known 
as ‘passports to Heaven’, blessed by Lenshina, would take them straight to 
paradise. In the Congo, Gaston Soumialot, leader of the rebel forces during 
the insurrection, inspired his followers with the belief that they were 
invulnerable to bullets fired at them by the then Government security forces. 

In Africa, blood has a mystical significance to most tribes, undoubtedly 
due to the cult of the witch-doctors. The drinking of the blood of the people 
they butchered played a prominent part in the bestial oathing ceremonies of 
the Mau Mau. In the Kiswahili language, which is the lingua-franca of all 
the tribes in East Africa, there is a word—Mumiani. This is described in 
the standard English-Swahili Dictionary: 

Mumiani is a dark-coloured, gum-like substance used by some Arabs, 
Indians, and Swahili, as a medicine for cramp, ague, broken bones, etc. 
It is used as an outward application, also when melted in ghee for drinking 
as a medicine. It is said to be brought from Persia, but many Africans 
firmly believe that it is dried or coagulated blood taken from victims 
murdered for the purpose. When a rumour is started that Mumiani is 
being sought for, the Africans in a town are filled with terror and seldom 
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-go outside their houses after sunset. 

The idea of Mumiani is also believed to exist in India and is common in 
those regions of Arabia which adjoin India, on the Arabian coast, and 
also among the Shia communities of Persia and Syria. Imported from the 
East, a belief in Mumiani is widespread in East Africa and is a constant 
source of worry to the security forces as the rumour spreads with the speed 
of a bush fire, and in the past several bloody riots have taken place as a 
result. It is generally believed that the blood is drained from an incision 
made in the neck of the victim. A reason for the rumours gaining ground 
that collectors of blood are about, would be the activities of a robber 
wrenching necklaces from the throats of passers-by at night. Naturally this 
would cause lacerations and in a flash the area would be seething with 
rumours of Mumiani. This actually happened in Dar-es-Salaam some years 
ago and a riot took place. Another belief is that mortuaries, because of 
post-mortems held, were collecting centres for the dried blood, and even the 
red Post Office vans were objects of suspicion. 

Magic, religion, and witchcraft are of the greatest importance in the life 
of the African, particularly in the rural areas. The fear of witchcraft is 
ever present to him, though he does not perhaps talk much about it, for 
people do not talk about things that are terrible lest by so doing they bring 
upon themselves such evils. Magic is not witchcraft. Any person can 
perform magic. It is not, to the African, like witchcraft, confined to special 
practitioners, and in his own tribal life the African does magic every day 
of his life. So, when a man puts a branch of a certain tree on the edge of 
his growing crops to keep away the swarms of locusts, it is not the mere 
stick which frightens them away, but the magical properties with which 
that stick is endowed. Magic is good but witchcraft is wholly bad and its 
object is to kill or injure. It is made use of by a man or woman for his or 
her personal gain or advantage, and sometimes on behalf of someone else. 
The motive for witchcraft may be greed, desire for power, revenge or even 
pure malignity. 

The witch of either sex works alone, and is not distinguished at sight 
from ordinary people. Sometimes it is hereditary, as in the case of clans 
of witches that are found in some tribes. With the Masai, the Laibon is the 
witch-doctor and the post is hereditary. In the case of the Luo—a large 
tribe resident in the North Mara district of Tanzania and in Kenya—it was 
thought that certain individuals had a corporeal substance—a witchcraft 
substance—-which worked physically and caused harm to both health and 
property. This substance was located in the gastro-intestinal tracts of 
witches and grew in size and strength with the advent of old age. 

Despite the advent of Christianity and, let it not be forgotten, 
Mohammedanism, for Islam is strong in Africa, and the efforts of the 
missionaries, pagan ritual is still a very important part of the life of the 
African. Living close to nature as he does, this has been recognised and 
condoned by most churches. Primitive religion is largely an attitude of 
mind—man’s reaction to his environment and to the Other World. In 
African religions there may or may not be a belief or recognition of a God 
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element which controls and regulates the balance between man and nature. 
One of the developments of primitive religion is to set a particular kind of 
spiritual value on people and things, which is nonetheless important because 
the people themselves may have no conscious realisation of it, nor any 
word to describe it. 

Sir Harry Johnston, in his book, The Opening up of Africa, on page 151, 
described the African of the early nineteenth century as ‘tortured in mind 
and body by some of the most hideous forms of religion ever invented’. 
But even so, there has never been any form of Black Mass which was so 
prevalent in Europe in the seventeenth century. The nearest approach was 
the bastardisation of the Christian ritual by those members of the Kikuyu 
tribe of Kenya who participated in the bestiality of Mau Mau. 

The primary application of the law of similarity in witchcraft is found 
in the old and widespread practice of making a figure of a person, and then 
doing something to it, such as putting it in a fire or sticking pins in it. 
The principle also extends to the practice of getting hold of some parts 
of a person’s body, such as parings of nails, hair, teeth, saliva, or even a 
fragment of clothing or some other intimate possession. The witch-doctor 
firmly believes that the possession of such a thing or things puts the person 
under his power. This extends also to a man’s name and is the reason 
why so many primitive people are reluctant to speak their name aloud lest 
a witch may hear and so gain domination over the soul. The same belief 
also extends to the camera among the Swahili of the coastal regions of 
East Africa and many Moslems of Arab countries. They believe that a 
photograph means that Satan has gained possession of the soul of the person 
photographed. This has been the cause of much trouble with tourists 
taking snaps at seaports of East Africa. 

Once the witch has his material, he utters a spell over it in the belief 
that, once the spell has been uttered with all solemnity, the victim will, 
in due course, react to it. It is also essential that the victim shall have an 
awareness of what is going on. This may be done in various ways, such 
as leaving a pile of sticks or stones laid out in a certain fashion near his 
home or his smallholding or by starting a rumour—‘It is true that Juma 
So-and-so has been bewitched?’ This rumour quickly reaches the ears of 
the victim. Once the spell has been cast, it is usually only the witch who 
cast the spell who can remove it. If the witch refuses, the victim will 
certainly die. So great is the belief in witchcraft, and so strong the power 
of mind over body, that such things do occur and have been witnessed by 
the writer in the course of his professional duties. 

A district officer in a bush station in then Tanganyika once broke the 
power of a witch-doctor over a man. The man was slowly dying and held 
the belief that he had a snake in his stomach which was consuming him. 
It was the work of a witch-doctor. The European officer went to his son’s 
toy box and took out a jack-in-the-box which had a snake in it, made of 
the usual black cloth over a wire spring. He held a secret meeting and with 
a great deal of mumbo-jumbo ‘removed’ the snake from the stomach of 
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the dying man and captured it in the ‘magic’ box. The man recovered 
after seeing the box consumed by fire. 

The African is reluctant to resort to the authorities in cases of witchcraft, 
but he is not entirely defenceless. There are ‘white’ witches whose business 
it is to detect ‘black’ witches. These are the witch-finders, as they were 
known in the seventeenth century in England. These people give the victim 
the confidence necessary to survive the perpetual fear of witchcraft with 
which he is obsessed. The witch-finder is called in when a person dies or 
is taken ill suddenly, and he has to find out first whether the misfortune is 
due to the anger of a spirit, which he does by skilful interrogation. If he 
gets a negative result, he then decides that witchcraft is the cause. 

The favourite way of doing the cure is having all the inhabitants of the 
village in a semi-circle and the witch-doctor turns his back. He then holds 
up a small mirror and prances around. Once he ‘sees’ the face of the 
witch in the mirror he rounds upon the person and more often than not 
he is right. Another way is by ‘smelling’ the witch out. The witch’s smell 
is got from the body of the victim through a bunch of herbs. The witch is 
then tracked to his or her hut by comparing the smell on the herbs with 
the scent got from the ground. It will be appreciated that the witch-finder 
has a first-class intelligence service and in his own right is quite a skilled 
investigator. When the name of the witch is known, the witch-finder is not 
called in, as his primary function is to detect what is not known. During 
criminal investigation, at various times in East Africa, I used the services 
of the witch-finder with excellent results. However, this was frowned upon 
and a police general order is still extant in my old force that in no 
circumstances will witch-<doctors or witch-finders be used in criminal 
investigation. 

A particularly revolting aspect of witchcraft is the use of a human 
creature as a ‘zombie’. The cult of killing by docile creatures exists the 
length and breadth of Africa. Sometimes it is ‘lion-men’, sometimes 
‘leopard-men’, sometimes ‘crocodile-men’, but in every case the method 
employed is the same. In May, 1946, a number of killings by lions was 
reported from the Singida district of Tanganyika. Game scouts sent out 
to trap the lions were unsuccessful and declared that the killings were not 
the work of lions, but of a mysterious agency against which they were 
powerless. A police investigation team was sent to the area and witnesses 
affirmed that the deaths were caused by mbojo, lion-men invisible to all 
but the sorcerers who controlled them. Over a period of thirteen months, 
seventy-eight killings were found to be attributed by the inhabitants of the 
area to mbojo. Even while police investigations were being carried out, 
deaths continued to occur with alarming frequency in the neighbourhood. 

A ‘lion-man’ usually dresses in lion and baboon skins and has long 
steel claws fitted to each hand and strapped to the wrists. He is believed 
to show himself to his victim rather than attack from the rear unseen. On 
seeing the ‘lion-man’, the victim is so petrified with fear that he is unable 
to lift a hand to defend himself and is literally torn to pieces. It is known 
that children are (or were) kidnapped when about twelve to fifteen years 
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old and their training as ‘lion-men’ begins. To make them docile, drugs 
are used, believed to be hashish (or bhangi as it is known in East Africa 
where it is grown). The training is long and the creatures are well looked 
after. Their first kills are upon goats or sheep and then upon a selected 
victim. 

In one case the police arrested three women for the murder of a boy. 
The motive was that he was a disobedient boy and his father would not 
maintain one of the accused, his relative. Witnesses testified that two of 
the accused conspired to hire a ‘lion-man’ for fifteen shillings, from a 
third to kill the boy. All three accused were seen with the ‘lion-man’ later. 
‘He’ wore monkey and lion skins and spoke with a woman’s voice. An 
eye-witness described how the boy was killed and cut to pieces by the 
‘lion-man’, with one accused assisting while another accused caught and 
held the goat of the witness to be killed because she had refused to 
subscribe to the hire of the ‘lion-man’. Only a few bones of the boy were 
found afterwards. The women were tried, convicted and sentenced to 
death and their appeal was heard by the Court of Appeal for East Africa. 
In his judgement, dismissing the appeal, the Chief Justice said: 


‘The next and most amazing thing about the prosecution case is the 


method of the murder, namely that the first and third appellants hired from 
the second appellant, for a cash payment, a creature known as a ‘lion-man’ 
for the express purpose of murder. The so-called ‘lion-man’ has not been 
captured, but from the evidence it appears that he is a human being 
passively content to be kept for hiring and to be hired out to kill human 
beings, biddable and docile in the control of his “owner” and of those who | 
hire him and unspeakably brutal in carrying out their fiendish behests. One 
would be inclined to regard such an arrangement as unheard of but for 
the fact that there has been on the list for one session a large number of 
cases all from this same district where the same horrifying tale is told... . 
The evidence is not so strong against the second appellant as against the 
other two. The evidence against her is that at the killing of Msafiri by the 
“lion-man”, in which the other two were actively co-operating, she simply 
stood by and watched her “lion-man” do his foul work and so earn the 
hiring fee paid for his services, and whenever her creature had completed 
his work she took him away. It is clear from the evidence that her “‘lion- 
man” was at her bidding and under her control. On the evidence, we 
think not altogether inapt the learned Judge’s description of her as being 
present at the murder “‘callously watching the event and with the interest 
of an owner watching his dog at a field trial’’.’ 

In 1962, a similar case took place at a small village in the Kondoa 
Trangi district of Tanzania. A five-year-old girl was murdered and two 
women and a man arrested, convicted, and sentenced to death. Again the 
‘lion-man’ was not arrested but police investigators believed that the name 
of the creature was Ntandu. The ‘lion-man’ at Singida in 1946 was known ` 
as Ntandu! 

Africa is a continent very much in the public eye to-day. The leaders 
of the countries which have gained independence are determined to 


` 
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eradicate witchcraft and the witch-doctor. But it will take a long time, and 
even now in England the Witchcraft Act of 1735 still has force and 
persons are still practising witchcraft in parts of Devon, Cornwall and Essex. 
It must not be forgotten that the modem African arose from an original 
negro stock altered by several mixtures of Hamitic stock and that magic, 
religion and witchcraft, although they may seem futile to Western eyes, 
are'not so to the African. The veneer is very thin and pagan ritual is not 
far below the surface, as indeed it is in England as shown in our Christmas 
festivities. 


[T. J. Clogger was for many years, until recently, a Detective Super- 
intendent of the Colonial Police.] 
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by Margot McCarthy 


HE human mind, probably to keep the will single and thus facilitate 

decision and action, tends to divide objects to which its reaction is 

complicated and contradictory, into two objects. Two is a small enough 
number for the mind to be able to grasp without confusion, and large 
enough to compartmentalise opposing impulses. In literature, this 
simplification of ambiguity ranges from the unsophisticated conception of, 
Goodies and Baddies to the most subtle variations of viewpoint and 
exchanges of roles between characters. Iris Murdoch’s novel The Bell has 
two protagonists, who form a quasi-fraternal duality. There is a fraternal 
duo of more or less importance in all Murdoch’s novels. Fraternity implies 
present unity and impending separation, as the family is formed in order 
to break up when the children marry and the parents die. Sister and brother 
are likenesses pushed apart by genetic fact and, morally, by the incest- 
taboo; in their closeness, their separation, they are a type of every human 
relation unrefined by romance. Human solitude cries out for a companion, 
repudiates every companion as a rival. 

Dora and Michael, who dock side-by-side for a while, assisting and 
affecting each other, then part each to make a new life based on self- 
acceptance, differ in all their personal accidents. Dora is female, Michael 
is male; she is heterosexual, he homosexual; she is an unthinking unbeliever; 
he thinks incessantly and believes; she doubts herself, he has messianic 
notions. She runs blindly from danger; if she cannot escape it, she runs 
back into it. He walks up to his danger and is amazed when it bites him. 
Each is trying to act on the basis of a false notion of himself. Michael, 
who is highly-sexed and defers to a theory that his sex-response is unnatural, 
treats his sexuality as at best an irrelevance. Dora, too thoughtless to 
attempt self-deception, is bullied by Paul into accepting a standard of 
conduct that distorts what she is. Thrown together by chance, they touch 
as survivors of a wreck, sharing out the physical comforts, helping each 
other to absorb the shock, asserting human solidarity. Dora’s humble love 
of Michael is a rest for her jangled nerves, not an ambition; she knows 
he does not love her; she has no claim on him beyond the kinship of one 
human with another. Her presence, which keeps away the creepiness of 
isolation, also allows Michael enough solitude to meditate, to begin to know 
himself; he helps her in her need, and re-gains confidence in his power 
to deal with life. 

Dora faces two dominant lovers. Noel wants to mother and pet her, to 
make her his playmate in a life of gay self-indulgence. Paul demands 
submission, responsibility, fidelity. Dora wobbles between them, incapable 
of forming a real couple with either of them, because in each she is looking 
for an excuse to avoid choosing what she must be, having a partner to be 
something for her. 

Under the moral earnestness, the debating, of Michael’s dilemma over 
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Nick and Toby, there is a lilt, low but ever-present, of ‘How happy could 
I be with either,/Were th’other dear charmer away!’ There is much 
amusement for an onlooker in the exposure of this high-principled, priggish 
man to the dionysian influence of West Country cider, which sets him 
exulting in his manhood as if he were any ordinary person, not the noble, 
chosen Michael. He indulges i in fantasies of hovering over Toby, guarding 
him, but he refuses the real giving up of self involved in loving the drunken, 
bad Nick. His blithe egoism, his serene confidence in his own judgement, 
cause Nick to kill himself and Catherine to attempt it. 

The duality of Catherine and Nick is underlined by their being twins, 
and by their both loving Michael. Catherine seems to Michael like the 
ghost of Nick’s boyhood; she could be the ghost of his innocence, which 
seems to survive in her, who is pure and holy, who wills to redeem her 
foul, devil-driven twin by her love. All this is nonsense. ‘A white garment 
cannot conceal a wicked heart’, she says to Dora, smiling one of the 
horrible smiles associated in everyone’s mind with Nick only. Catherine 
is in torment: loving Michael, willing to have him, she has neither actual 
nor potential hope: she has nothing. The sterility of will without power 
is examined in greater detail, more subjectively, in An Unofficial Rose; but 
we are never allowed to see Catherine from the inside, as we are at last 
allowed to see Miranda; We can only guess, speculate. Is she entering the 
convent to escape from her love, or to please Michael, or in a last effort 
to attract his attention? Has she brought Nick to Imber to save him, or 
does she hope that his presence will unfreeze Michael’s sex-urges, which she 
might somehow then divert to herself? Have she and Nick been quarrelling 
when Michael finds them in the stable yard? The only certain thing is 
that Catherine is in her own right, has her own passions, her own wants, 
her own schemes. Michael sees her as a minor appendage to his love for 
Nick. His concern for Toby is sexual tenderness, not brotherly love; but 
Catherine makes no calls on his manhood, and he, in the ego-centralism 
of self-consciousness, is insensitive to her. 

As leader of the community, Michael is paired with James by the fact 
that James is the only person in it capable of ousting him. Michael is the 
herd’s Number One bull, and James is the Number Two. There begin to be 
two factions, under the excitement of their possible clash; one is reminded 
that the nature of a fertilised cell is to divide. They are in a sense rivals over 
Toby, certainly in their notions of what is best for him. There may be 
simple erotic rivalry; but, as we are never permitted to view James from 
within, we never know. James sends Toby from Imber, thus preserving his 
chastity pro tem and spoiling Michael’s courting; though we are left in 
doubt about the extent of his success: in his letter from Cambridge, Toby 
invites Michael to visit him, and offers him sherry. Remembering the effect 
of West Country cider, one wonders! Philosophically, James and Michael 
are paired as contradicting opposites. Michael’s is the romantic ego- 
centralistic philosophy of self-development normal to the twentieth century. 
James believes in absolute authority. God’s will is revealed to Man in 
the Scriptures; the Christian must do what is enjoined and refrain from 
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what is forbidden. Personal repulsions and attractions are irrelevant, 
because reality is external to Man. The great need is not to do, or refrain 
from, any particular thing, but to obey. James is a sort of behaviourist. His 
philosophy of selflessness is Judaistic rather than specifically Christian— 
flickeringly, one thinks of Dave in Under the Net. To the objection that he 
cannot know his authority, James might counter-argue that no first premise 
is demonstrable, and even Cogito ergo sum rather begs the question! In the 
novel, the important thing about centrifugalism is that James, its exponent, 
has no more respect for what is outside himself than Michael, the avowed 
ego-centric, has knowledge of what is inside. James’ resolution to discard 
ideals is itself idealistic. He idealises Catherine in the image and likeness 
of what he perhaps would like to be. He lives for others, but he doesn’t 
believe in others except in so far as they are there for him to live for. 
In their ignorance of Catherine, Michael and James, coming along different 
paths, meet in the same place. The importance of Catherine in the novel, as 
the touchstone of the others’ perception of reality, cannot be exaggerated. 
Tronically, only Dora and Nick, who have no pretensions to brotherly love, 
see Catherine as Catherine. Neither Michael nor James believes his 
philosophy, in the sense of regulating his actions by it. James lives in a 
James-centred universe; Michael obeys The Law that romanticises heterosex 
and despises homosex. Both are so anxious for a formula of moral being, 
that they cannot wait for God, or grace, or the voice of nature, but must 
invent a system. Their misunderstanding of Toby’s ‘innocence’ reminds one 
of Edmund’s estimation of Flora in The Italian Girl. We always require 
others to be, on our behalf, things that we cannot be, or have no time to 
be, because of our more pressing concerns. 

The old-new Gabriel duo is the master-duo of the novel. The two bells 
represent, not two different things, but differences within the same thing. 
The Bell symbolises religion. It is named after the messenger of the 
Incarnation. 

The old Gabriel was cast by Hugh Bellfounder. In Under the Net 
Bellfounder’s namesake stands for centrifugalism, the perception of 
existence undistorted by the screen of the individual self-consciousness. 
Bellfounder’s Bell, mcorporating pictures of Christ and his contemporaries, 
announces itself big and egoistic: Vox ego sum Amoris: Gabriel vocor. It 
represents the raw force of life, the unmasked experience, the real thing 
onto which nothing of the experiencer is projected in self-conscious 
romanticism. Religiously, it represents Christ: it is a thing from another 
world; it is ivied over with legend and miracle; it may itself be a legend. 
Gabriel is associated with carnality, with the flesh. In the legend, he seems 
to have felt the Bishop’s curse with peculiar sensibility. He is found in his 
dark prison, however he got there, by the intensely physical Toby, whose 
discovery of him parallels his discovery of his own sexuality, and he is raised 
on the orders of Dora, who is good-natured and carnal, and is about to 
encounter a momentous change in her life. The impressiveness of his 
presence, the fact of him, is underlined every time we meet him: his 
weight, the weight of the silt inside him, the mud and water he displaces 
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as he rises, his colour, the warm texture of his metal, the feel of the 
pictures, ‘the size of his voice: like God, he is. A. S. Byatt’s criticism of 
his giving tongue, as a non-event of sound and fury, seems to me to show 
a misconception of Gabriel’s place in the novel. The Imber community is a 
gathering of people, good, bad, and middling; all, except Dora and Nick, 
are pursuing what they believe to be the good life, believing that in spite 
of their own imperfections they have found something better and truer 
than what is given to outcasts like Dora and Nick. Dora looks at them 
and hates them, against her nature. She longs to be big as a gorilla, and 
startle them with a carnivorous yell. (The gorilla is a vegetarian, like 
Catherine and the Straffords; but Dora seems to suppose that all big things 
are carnivorous. Paul’s will, arching over her like a canopy, or the roof 
of a mouth, certainly is.) Dora wants to shock her tormentors with a 
. Supposed miracle. Toby wants to please Dora because Toby is afraid of the 
effect on him of Michael’s kiss. It is Michael’s admission of carnal desire 
that conjures Gabriel.up from water and darkness. Gabriel, whose voice 
‘sounds in Michael’s sleep, is as it were the enchanted princess (enchanted 
by the Bishop!) who stirs in her sleep as the prince approaches. Once 
raised, Gabriel takes control of events, and Dora falls into place as his 
priest. The impression subtly given in the sounding scene, is that Gabriel 
wants to be sounded, and his want reaches Dora and possesses her. At the 
same time, Nick, motivated maybe by the desire to kill his sister—Catherine 
knows the legend, and Nick perhaps knows that she knows it—is arranging 
the accident to the new Bell. The sounding of Gabriel announces that an 
energy long dormant, powerful both to destroy and to create, has been 
released into active life. It is the outward sign of an inner, invisible event. 
Resurrected like Christ, Gabriel is packed away to a museum, as Christ 
is packed away to a church. There is no room for him in the Abbey, 
because he has been replaced by the new Gabriel. His message was simple, 
self-assertive, uninhibited by anything except the limitations of a bell’s 
nature. He announces what the good-ish, theorising lay-cenobites are miles 
from knowing, what the Abbess perhaps knows or guesses at, what no-one 
can teach another because each one must discover it for himself: unself- 
conscious acceptance and relish of one’s own existence. Ego sum is the 
core of his announcement. Gabriel vocor follows as a yell of joy. The new 
Gabriel does not hazard an ego. His motto is a subdued, ecclesiastical 
tolling:. Defunctos ploro, vivos voco, fulmina frango. His Gabriel vocor 
follows shyly, slyly. The old Gabriel shouts what he is; the new Gabriel 
murmurs what he does: he is near an exact copy of the old Gabriel, and 
he is as like him as the Bishop is like Christ. Here are the substance and 
the shadow: Hugh Bellfounder’s Gabriel, triumphantly self-affirming, 
‘, coupled with and exposing a pallid imposter; or, from another view, the 
Bishop’s new Gabriel, restrained, decent, regulating the life of the convent, 
nimbused with the fire of the old Gabriel, before whom he stands, screening 
delicate human souls from the blaze of too fierce reality. Fulmina frango 
perhaps expresses the essence of his ministry. 
The Bell is a study of the real and the human interpretation of the real, 
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in terms of religious experience. The old Gabriel is the fact of Incarnation; 
the new Gabriel is the ritualised acknowledgement of the fact. The one is, 
and the other is his minister. But the master is far away, lost, and the 
minister is enthroned in his place and worshipped as a false god. 
Interpretation, which ought to bring the real right inside human 
consciousness, becomes a plug to keep it out, if we allow it to cease to be 
the minister of reality; if we begin to think of the textual notes as more 
important than the text that they illustrate. When the minister is elevated 
into the god, the means into the end, unreality takes hold of the mind; it 
brings with it alienation, perversion, slick systematising. The Great Lie is 
prolific of small lies; things neutral, or good in themselves, become tools 
of self-destruction and the ruin of others. 
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SIN AND SALVATION: THE MORAL CONFLICT IN 
GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE 


by J. Legh-Jones 


ULLLAUME Apollinaire, best known for his books on cubism and 
(Gii and’ the joyously sensual, eccentrically constructed poems 
published in his volume Alcools in 1913, forms an important link 
between the Decadents and the modernists and surrealists of the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. Brought up in the atmosphere of Zola- 
esque naturalism and the symbolism of writers like Rimbaud, Verlaine and 
Mallarmé, he combined the mixed influence of his inherited interest in 
sordid reality and exquisite form with a healthy ‘debunking’ attitude and a 
gentle, unsentimental nostalgia all his own. Like the Decadents of the 
1890s, he was avid for novelty and frankness. Like the ruthlessly honest 
authors of Madame Bovary, Germinal and Bel-Ami, he refused to turn a 
blind eye to the physical side of man, but his cynicism was genuine rather 
than a fashionable pose, and enabled him to avoid the cloying artificiality 
and the self-indulgence in scenes of sex and violence that tended to mar the 
work of the two groups respectively. And yet, hostile to tradition as he 
was, many of his greatest achievements stem from a logical development of 
the methods of his literary forerunners. While the cosmopolitan man, living 
in a highly mechanised society, made nonsense of the stylistic and 
intellectual barriers which made it impossible for writers such as Flaubert, 
Baudelaire and Huysmans to be understood by the average reader, his 
abolition of punctuation in verse was only a short step from the methods of 
the highly stylistic Mallarmé, and his invention of the Calligram, a poem 
printed in the shape of some such object as a flower or a heart, is also 
reminiscent of the typographical experiments of that author. His free 
- association of words and images, which later became one of the main 
preoccupations of the surrealists, can be traced from Rimbaud. His fresh, 
simple poetic approach owes much to the work of Villon and Laforgue. 
However, having outlined the basic career of this supremely sophisticated 
and self-conscious artist, I would like to refer to a little-known work of 
his, the book of short stories entitled L’Hérésiarque et Cie, first published in 
1910. In these stories, several of them written in his late teens, long before 
his first poems were printed, we see revealed with astonishing clarity the 
pleasure-guilt complex which tortured so many of the apparently thoroughly 
amoral and ‘emancipated’ men of the 1890s and the early years of this 
century. Apollinaire seemed quite unaware of the psychological implica- 
tions of these tales, but they show with remarkable directness that all the 
logic, learning and worldly wisdom of a gifted young Frenchman of the 
modern world were still insufficient to overcome the restrictive, fire-and- 
brimstone doctrine of his Catholic background. 
The story The Wandering Jew is especially interesting from the 
psychological viewpoint, and is well worth examining in detail. First, a 
word about the subject. The legend of the Wandering Jew first appeared in 
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the thirteenth century chronicle of Matthew of Paris. According to this 
version, he was a servant of Pontius Pilate called Cartaphilus who gave 
Christ a blow as he was dragged out of the palace to execution. A more 
familiar version, German in origin and probably of the fifteenth century, 
says that he was a shoemaker named Ahasuerus. -As Jesus staggered along 
with his cross, he leaned for a moment against the shopkeeper’s door, 
whereupon the Jew cursed him and ordered him to move on. Christ replied, 
‘I go, but tarry thou till I come!’ From that awful moment the Jew’s life 
became an impossibility and a burden, for each time he rejoiced in old 
age, he became young again. 

The author’s attitude to the Wandering Jew, with whom he describes a 
meeting one evening in Prague, is ambiguous: the narrator thinks of him 
in the traditional light of the wicked man punished by Jesus with the 
typically mediaeval punishment-concept of eternal life on this hellish earth, 
but Ahasuerus represents Apollinaire’s pagan, purely instinctive desire for 
life, more life at all costs, and escape from death. Ahasuerus-Apollinaire 
tries to justify and reassure himself that his impiety will not be punished, 
was actually an admirably independent act: ‘My son, sir, was a sin of 
genius, and I ceased to repent of it a very long time ago’. (The religious 
word is a sure indication of guilt.) His act gave, he asserts, ‘immortal and 
unique witness to the fact that Christ was once on earth, I prove to mankind 
the reality of the redeeming and divine drama which unfolded itself at 
Golgotha’. 

The authors reason rejects the possibility of the Wandering Jew’s 
existence (note his stilted, highly literary conversation, more like a learned 
treatise than the words of a man), but his fear, not only of the possibility of 
God’s revengeful existence but of inevitable annihilation if death is really 
the end, makes him cling to the possibility of immortality of the body, 
not even limited to Ahasuerus. A line from Hamlet comes into our heads: 
‘To sleep, perchance to dream, ah, there’s the rub, for in that sleep of 
death what dreams may come?’ His reason repudiates the Christian ` 
afterlife, but the only alternative he can see to a total snuffing out of 
consciousness is the madness of eternal physical life; that is to say, he 
realises that he would have to be mad himself to entertain seriously the 
idea of physical immortality which he secretly cherishes. The death- 
madness equation is demonstrated as follows: the narrator sees his own 
features in an amethyst whose veins trace a portrait of Napoleon, and he 
finds in this a terrible personal portent and proof of the inescapable nature 
of fate and the way in which not even time and space can be relied on: 
‘I was pale and distressed at seeing myself as a madman, I, who am so afraid 
of becoming one’. Ahasuerus immediately comforts the frightened man in 
a long and highly significant speech: 

‘Come now, laugh!! Do not fear the future, or death either. One can never be 
sure of dying! Do you think I am the only one never to have died? Remember 
Enoch, Elijah, Empedocles, Apollonius of Tyana. Is there no one left in the 
world who believes that Napoleon still lives? And that unhappy King of 


Bavaria, Ludwig II! Ask the Bavarians! Every one of them will affirm that their 
magnificent, mad King is still alive.? Perhaps you yourself will not die.’ 
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The chances of this are greater when they come from an old and wise 
man, who has actually met Christ; here we see the ambiguity of the author’s 
scepticism again, as when he invokes biblical characters (Enoch, Elijah), as 
authorities, in the same way that earlier on in the story he sought to give 
a solid, respectable reality to his tale by the scholarly listing of the writers 
of all times who have written about the Wandering Jew. The well-known 
ghost story writer, M. R. James, uses scholarly material in a similar 
manner. It is interesting to note that for all his obviously thorough 
investigation of the subject, Apollinaire does not seem to have heard of 
George Croly’s novel Salathiel, or Tarry Thou Till I Come (1827). 

Still the author subconsciously fears retribution of some sort for his 
defiantly anti-clerical attitude. Abasuerus’ remark conceming the 
advantages of the immortal lover that ‘fortunately, no-one ever attaches 
himself to me. So I never have time to make a habit of the experience 
which engenders jealousy’, is clearly a cri de coeur from the depths of a 
lonely man who feels himself alienated from his fellows and strangely 
_ apart from reality, incapable of participating fully in ordinary joys, much 
as he would like to. Apollinaire himself is Ahasuerus, condemned to a 
spiritual loneliness, engendered by guilt, which he tries to exalt as true 
freedom and independence by his irreverent, over-analytical attitude to life, 
by which he dissects everything to the point where it becomes mechanical 
and dead. This paralyses his chances of decisive action and prevents the 
possibility of a normal relationship, shutting him out from the presence of 
God while simultaneously denying him the pleasures of the Devil. He is in 
danger of becoming a zombie. His anguish lies in the fact that he sees 
perfectly clearly that this type of death, the emotional and spiritual rather 
than the physical, is every bit as bad. The acute consciousness of his 
helpless position results in the tense, anxious atmosphere of the story, 
whose baldly recounted events are insufficient to account for it. It is 
significant that straight after the passage about Napoleon, madness and 
death, the narrator follows the Jew into an inn where music is being played; 
‘the three musicians were making a noise fit for the devil himself, and 
provided a good accompaniment for the goulash, paprika, fried potatoes 
sprinkled with caraway seeds, ‘bread with poppy seeds, and the bitter 
Pilsen beer with which they served us’. There is also the landlord’s pretty, 
tempting daughter, and a horde of prostitutes. Up pop the old religious 
ideas of Apollinaire’s childhood: the joys of the flesh, music, food and love, 
are sinful. Note here that Ahasuerus himself admits to having a large 
appetite. “Walking stimulates the appetite, and I am a great eater.” 

The guests at the inn are frankly bestial. They are all Bohemians 
(gypsies, outcasts, barbarians), with ‘guttural voices ..., bullet heads, round 
faces and turned-up noses’. But the sensibility of Ahasuerus-Apollinaire 
makes him a little better than his fellows, saves him from the descent into 
complete animality and, after dancing ecstatically with the innkeeper’s 
pretty daughter, he simply ‘gave her a noisy kiss, such as one gives a 
child’. However, after the travellers leave the inn and pass by the tarts 
of the city, the Jew suggests something far less natural: ‘Suddenly, 
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Laquedem said: “Would you like to visit the quarter of the Royal Vine- 
yards? There, one can find fourteen or fifteen-year-old girls whom the 
philopedes themselves would find to their taste”. I declined this tempting 
offer.’ But, because Ahasuerus is as much an aspect of the narrator-author’s 
character as Edward Hyde is of Dr. Jekyll’s, they go off together. What 
follows is a clear revelation of the castration complex, which may well be 
the origin of Anti-Semitism. 

‘In a nearby house, we drank Hungarian wine with women in peignoire; 
Germans, Hungarians and Bohemians. The revels became filthy, but I did not 
involve myself in them. 

‘Laquedem seemed to despise my reserve. He chose a big-breasted, broad- 
bottomed Hungarian girl, and soon, half-naked, carried her off. She was clearly 
frightened of the old man. His circumcised penis reminded me of a knotty tree 
trunk, or a redskin’s totem pole, striped with burnt sienna, scarlet and the dark 
violet of stormy skies. They returned after a quarter of an hour. The girl, tired 
and aroused by love, but also frightened, kept crying out in Germen: “He 
walked about all the time! He walked about all the time!”’ 


The issue of the final conflict between the Hedonist and the Puritan is 
in doubt, but it finally results in the victory of the latter. First the sceptic 
speaks: ‘ “Farewell, Wandering Jew, happy traveller without a goal”, I said. 
“Your optimism is not mediocre, and those who represent you as a pale 
adventurer, haunted with remorse, are mad.” ’ The last word, however, goes 
to tradition. Ahasuerus undergoes his periodic death agony and is borne 
away by the police patrol ‘into the night followed by a crowd of men 
without hats and girls in starched white peignoirs . . . , the whole colony 
of whores from the Jewish quarter, attracted by his cries’, An old Jew with 
the eyes of a prophet pronounces the moral, doubly effective from a fellow- 
member of the accursed race: ‘Looking at me mistrustfully, he murmured 
in German: ‘That is a Jew. He is going to die.” ’ 


1 Jt is a well-known psychological fact that laughter is 


is a reflex action which enables 
us to get over the gerous moment of for = first time the stranger 
may be an enemy (here death) and of making safe because ridiculous. 


2 Here Ahasuerus ig simultaneously tem: the hero with the eternal childhood of 
insanity, intellectual if not physical death, and suggesting that it is the death- 
madness equation which has driven the scared Christians into their illogical beliefs. 

3 His divine punishment; gin breede ha oira, and salvanon the hope- 
lessly all-or-nothing matter of rabid Catholicism. 
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EGALITARIANISM OR EVOLUTION? 
by Esme Wynne-Tyson 


LTHOUGH the atheistic egalitarians of the last century joyfully 

accepted Darwin’s doctrine of evolution as a confirmation of their 

hope, and in theory made it the basis of their philosophy, in practice 
they not only ignored it but their modern descendants have done and are 
doing their utmost to prevent the process from going any further. For the 
fact to which their logicians remain stubbornly or ignorantly blind is that 
you cannot have it both ways. Man cannot evolve and at the same time 
remain equal, for the whole point of evolution is its demand for a continual 
effort to progress, ascend, ‘go up higher’, whereas equalisation ensures 
descent to the lowest common denominator since there is always the 
resistance of the masses to any form of spiritual effort to self-betterment. 
Therefore, in order to be ‘equal’, the highest must descend to the lowest, 
which is precisely what is happening in this sordidly ‘permissive’ age. The 
evolutionary hope, like the religion that was intended to promote it, was 
abandoned before it had been tried, and mankind throughout the world 
seems to be heading for the fate of the Gadarene swine. 

Our scientific materialists seem deliberately to be disregarding the 
evolution of the evolutionary idea since the days of Darwin, despite the 
findings of such illustrious members of the scientific fraternity as the late 
Lecomte de Nouy LLB., Ph.B., ScB., Ph.D., who wrote in his remarkable 
book, Human Destiny: 

‘Evolution continues in our time, no longer on the physiological or anatomical 
plane, but on the spiritual and moral plane.... Anything which opposes this 
evolution in the moral and spiritual realms, anything which tends to bring 
about a regression towards the animal, to replace man under the dictature of 
the body, is contrary to the directing will and represents absolute Evil. On the 
contrary, anything which tends to deepen the chasm between man and beast, 
anything which tends to make us evolve spiritually, is Good.’ 

If we accept this scientific dictum as reasonable, we cannot fail to admit 
that the modem world must be regarded as being ruled by absolute Evil 
as a direct result of humanity’s insane permissiveness of animalism and 
violence, social, political and dietetic. 

Dr. Maurice Nicoll, a psychologist, and a deep student of religion, 
confirms du Nouy’s viewpoint when he writes in his book, The Mark: 

‘Tf we wish to begin to understand what the Gospels are about, it must be 
arpa that they are about a possible inner development or transformation 

man. 

Note the word ‘possible’ as distinct from inevitable, for he warns us in 
the same book: 

‘A grub becomes a butterfly. But this is “mechanical”. It happens. In the case 
of man his possible evolution to a higher state of himself does not happen. He 
must labour consciously. But as in the case of the grub, it is he himself that is 
the subject of the experiment in this inner metamorphosis or transformation 
that the Gospel emphasises so clearly ag the real goal of man.’ 


This call to action in the mental and spiritual realms is to-day stubbornly 
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resisted by those who prefer the much easier physical action of protesting 
and squatting in herds about this or that injustice or abuse which spring 
solely from the unevolved state of humanity of which the protestants are 
themselves typical examples. The equalisation plan of socialism and, when 
we observe what it has done to the nation’s character, the so ironically 
miscalled Welfare State, which insists that salvation must come from 
external sources without any effort from the inner man, appeals to all that 
is lethargic and unprogressive in human beings. Yet, ironically, in these 
days it is always the egalitarian Left that is equated with progress. 

Contrary to the teachings of our modern theologians, the Preacher of the 
Gospel to which Dr. Nicoll refers did not teach equality, but pointed to 
the great difference in men, making a sharp distinction between those who 
did the will of the Father and those who refused to walk in this way or 
who tried to obstruct his ministry. He did not say that all men were his 
brethren. Indeed he denied any kinship, even the closest of earthly 
relationships, that was not based primarily on spiritual unity (Mark 3: 
31-35). In this he was speaking as a true Essene, a sect that, according to 
Philo Judaeus, regarded its elderly members as true parents, as distinct from 
the parents of the flesh, and the younger people ‘Like legitimate sons with 
affectionate rivalry, minister to their fathers and mothers, thinking their 
common parents more closely connected with them than those who are related 
by blood, since . . . to men of right principles there is nothing more nearly 
akin than virtue’. 

The Essenes had, of course, inherited their philosophy from some of the 
best thinkers of antiquity such as Pythagoras, Empedocles and Plato who 
knew a great deal more about evolution and man’s relationship to the 
animal kingdom than our Freudian psychologists. Their views are embodied 
in The Enneads of Plotinus who writes in ‘Our Tutelary Spirit’? (Third 
Ennead): 

‘When the life-principle leaves the body it is what it is, what it most 
intensely lived. That is why we must break away towards the High: we dare 
not keep ourselves set towards the sensuous principle...or towards the merely 
vegetative, intent upon the gratifications of eating and procreation; our life 
must be pointed towards...the Intellectual Principle, towards God. Those 
who have maintained the human level are men once more, Those that have 
lived wholly to sense become animals.... Observance of civic and secular 
virtue makes man again, or where the merit is less marked, one of the animals 
of communal tendency, a bee or the like.’ 

Further on in the same Tractate we find: 

“The evil-liver loses grade because during his life the active principle of his 
being took the tilt towards the brute by force of affinity. If, on the contrary, 
the man is able to follow the leading of his higher spirit, he rises; he lives that 
spirit, that noblest part of himself to which he is being led becomes sovereign 
in his life. This made his own, he works for the next above until he has 
attained the height.’ 

But this method of evolution has never been so well understood as its’ 
goal, which, from earliest recorded times, has been Perfectionism. The 
Eleusinian Mysteries, so highly praised by Tully, were known as The 
Perfections. He wrote of them to the Greeks: 
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‘In my opinion your Athens ... has given nothing better than those Mysteries 
by which we are drawn from an irrational and savage life, and tamed, as it 
were, and broken to humanity.’ 

Moses, Gautama the Buddha, Jesus Christ, and many other world- 
teachers have left us rules of conduct and ways of thought for attaining 
to their own state of moral excellence. But these may seem too difficalt 
or too vague to appeal to the modern man who wants something explicit 
that he can begin to demonstrate now. And perhaps the comparatively 
recent Immanuel Kant speaks more clearly to his condition when he tells 
us quite simply in his Critique of Pure Reason, that people have evolved 
as far as they have by pretending to be better than they are; by setting a 
high standard and affecting to live up to it. He writes of this process: 
‘The seemingly good examples which we see around us from an excellent 
school for moral improvement, so long as our belief in their genuineness 
remains unshaken’. But he points out that when genuine principles have 
been developed by this means and people have really, and inwardly, 
“ come into line with the high standards required, the pretence must be 
exposed, ‘otherwise it corrupts the heart . : 

The exposure of the pretence without the understanding of its necessity, 
may well account for the present rule of lawlessness. Owing to the swift 
coming of general literacy and the consequent exposure of hypocrisy, past 
and present, the masses have not only rejected the hypocrisy but with it 
the need for moral evolution. 

Yet the Kantian method was sound enough as far as it went. Children 
of the middle or upper classes, for instance, were brought up to believe 
that their parents were truthful, and that to tell an untruth was shameful. 
By the time the children were old enough to discover that their parents 
did not always practise what they preached, the habit of truth was so 
engrained in their characters that they remained truthful despite their 
disillusion. As with truthfulness, so with all aspects of ethical behaviour. 
There must be a moral absolute to which men can aspire, even though 
most come short of it, for the alternative is the moral chaos of the 
present day. 

Curiously enough, one of the simplest and most practical methods of 
spiritual and moral evolution was given by the late Max Beerbohm who 
never made any claim to being either saint or seer. Having been criticised 
for being a little too fond of masks, i.e., of simulation, he replied: 

‘If you live up to a good manner long enough, don’t you know, perhape it 
will become first nature to you instead of second or third.’ 

The method appears to have worked in his case. No breath of scandal 
touched him in the many years when, having left behind him his Café 
Royal days and associates, he lived what seems to have been an exemplary 
domestic life in the South of France. 

If it could work for Max Beerbohm, it could also work for a disgruntled 
Hippie, but in neither case would it make them ‘equal’ with those who 
scorn, or cannot see the need for, self-perfectioning. 

Evolution or egalitarianism. We cannot have both. 
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POLITICAL ‘STRIP-TEASE’ AND SPIRIT-WRESTLERS 
by M. Mortimer 


CCORDING to the underground International Times, nude protests 

are planned for Britain under the slogan ‘Strip for Vietnam’. This is 

old, old hat in Canada, where the Doukhobors have stripped and 
bumed for the last sixty years—not only an expensive way of keeping warm, 
but one which has cost the Government over twenty million dollars. Indeed, 
the game of ‘Cops and Douks’ is almost traditional in British Columbia. 
Far more than the Quebecois, these pose the problem of transplanting alien 
cults into Anglo-Saxon backgrounds. 

Doukhobors (‘wrestlers with the spirit’) emerged in the eighteenth century 
as part of the great Russian Church Schism, with something of a Quaker 
simplicity of belief. Internal dissension, reflecting very much a Slav 
propensity towards autocracy and anarchy, led to a migratory split from 
the sea of Azor to the Caucasus. Conflict with Russian authority over a 
refusal to accept conscription or pay taxes led to a desire for further 
emigration. An advance guard to Cyprus, in 1895, decided the Island 
unsuitable (for which even the Greeks and Turks must be grateful to-day). 

Count Tolstoy, dreaming of Christian Communities, finally got nearly 
10,000 Doukhobors to Canada, with the aid of English Quakers, notably 
Aylmer Maude. This was only one of the many curious sects entering 
Canada at the time and the Government, in need of new population, was 
generous and accommodating to all. By January 1897, nearly three-quarter 
million acres in Manitoba and Saskatchewan had been allotted to the 
Doukhobors—each adult male being given 160 acres and other aid. No 
objection to community life was raised, provided individual registration 
were taken out, in accordance with Canadian law. Exemption from 
military service was specifically permitted. 

It might have seemed that the Douks would settle down as first-class 
peasant farmers; but, in 1902, there arrived Peter Verigin (Peter the 
Lordly) from Russia, where the majority of the sect still lived. As 
absolute as an Agha Khan and the Czar combined, it was not long before he 
had managed to stir up trouble and lead the community to discontent and, 
not least, to rich pickings for himself. According to Peter, the Community 
was never subject to Canadian law, only to himself (representing God) as 
head of a theocracy. Conflict developed as Doukhobors began to 
refuse to pay tax, register land, send children to school or supply census 
figures; nor did they recognise Canadian marriage law. Government action, 
including some land expropriation, led to naked Protest Marches and the 
beginnings of arson; it also marked a division among the Doukhobors: 
moderates who wanted to get on with the business of living in Canada, and 
the extremists, the ‘Sons of Freedom’ who settled in Krestova, on land in 
the Kootenays, British Columbia, bought for them in 1908 by a sympathetic 
lawyer. From Krestova (City of Christ) this minority group (less than 
3,000) organised their far from Christlike activities. Like Mau Mau, their 
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own kin, the Orthodox and Independent Douks were the worst sufferers 
from terrorism and depredation. The Sons of Freedom, claiming total 
autonomy and posing as pacifists, used religion as a pretext and a cloak for 
rea) crime. Their frenzied burnings soon spread from their own villages to 
schools, bridges, theatres and power stations. 

Doukhobors were hardly fortunate in their leaders. Peter the Lordly 
was assassinated by his own people in 1924; his son hated him to the 
extent of bombing his tomb; and his son vanished into a Russian prison. 
Grandson John Verigin lives quietly in Canada. Some allegiance is given 
to a Ukrainian usurper, Sorokin, who appeared after the war and, at 
present, lives on funds provided by the faithful, in Uruguay, where he 
purports to look for a Promised Land. Another disillusioned group 
attempted to return to Russia in the late 1950s. But Mr. Vorishilov proved 
far from enthusiastic and no promise at all was made for any exemption 
from military service. It was possible, the Douks realised at last, they were 
luckier to be in British Columbia. 

The Canadian Government has behaved with great restraint towards its 
most intractable minority, though doubtless the seemingly unlimited space 
of Canada helped. But ten years ago when burning and bombs became a 
major hazard to life and property of citizens outside the sect, the British 
Columbian authorities had to take action. The Douks never cut much ice 
with federal authority; as Mr. Diefenbaker, then Prime Minister, observed 
when surrounded by a yelling crowd of them—he had been brought up 
with them and was used to the nuisance. The terrorist leaders were finally 
imprisoned at Agassiz, a new (fireproof) prison, near Vancouver, after they 
had burned down their own capital city Krestova and attempted a march on 
Vancouver. The Government, further, insisted on children of the sect 
bemg given proper education. After ten years of integration the new 
generation, away from the isolated and authoritarian family, with its under- 
current of hysteria and arson, is beginning to like the Canadian way of life. 
And ‘Terror in the Name of God’, as Simma Holt called her standard 
survey of the movement, appears to be dying. 

Canadian handling of Douks, and maybe Quebecois, has a lesson for 
Europe, given time. Queerer philosophies have been seen in eccentric 
Britain from Tolstoyan communities to scientology; none but students, 
violent. The right of ‘spiritual minorities’ to autonomy rather than assimila- 
tion, must rest on this; for though it would need a very ‘long hot summer’ 
to encourage naked marching, even the tolerant British might draw the 
line at Burning for Peace. 


soe 
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A CHRISTMAS ANTHOLOGY 
Happy Christmas. Compiled by William Kean Seymour and John Smith. 
Burke, 50s. 


Christmas! That time both of familiarity and excitement when you couldn’t 
do without the usual presents (of socks, ties, cigarettes and so on) or the 
exciting unexpected ones costing a fortune from a rich uncle suddenly turning 
up from an Australian sheep-farm. Christmas! The time of home and Jove 
and annual good-fellowship as well as all the falsenesses, the lunacy of 
shopping areas blaring out ‘White Christmas’ from the end of October onwards, 
the millions spent on useless things which fall apart as soon as used, the 
canned tasteless food and vegetables sprayed and fertilised to a huge, 
unnatural size—and price. As Ogden Nash has it in his poem in this book ‘A 
Carol for the Chikiren’, 

"Oh, cay diml the 

hrough nly goms tl Ta 
, The bide in temple and bazaar 
Drowns out the silver song. 

Once upon a time it wasn’t like this at all. Why even the holly trees had 
berries in ‘those days’. Now you buy plastic berries and fix them to green 
holly branches. People are afraid of the deep woods now and run from snow 
to their central heating and the last thing they ‘dream about’ is a white 
Christmas. 

So that a book which reminds you what Christmas was like ‘when you were 
a boy’ is more than welcome. Happy Christmas, compiled by two poets, 
William Kean Seymour and John Smith, does exactly this and with enormous 
success. It is an act of creation in itself (as you would expect of two poets) 
in just the same way as Christmas was the supreme act of Creation. 

The book supplies the familiarity you need when you fall exhausted into 
a chair after fixing the children’s stockings (if they still have them), or 
opening the presents on Christmas Day, or over-eating and drinking or 
returning from watching a rugger match on Boxing Day. It gives you, too, a 
thrill of excitement in the new poems and stories. In short, this book proves 
that the compilers know the meaning of Christmas not only in the joy, the 
good-fellowship but in its Christian significance. There are the Christmas 
stories from St. Matthew and St. Luke here, fortunately in the Authorised ' 
Version. 

Naturally you go, at once, to your favourites. Surely they must be here? 
And they are from John Betjeman’s ‘Christmas’ to Charles Lamb. When you 
have done shouting out Betjeman’s lines ; 

Even the shining ones who dwell 

Safe in the Dorchester Hotel 
and, with more decorum, the last lines, 

That God was Man in Palestine 

And lives to-day in Bread and Wine. 
You can go on, with complete trust in the compilers, to Lamb and his letter 
to his friend Manning. You can’t have forgotten Lamb’s ‘divines with faces 
fragrant with the mince-pies of half-a-century’ or his New Year letter. Then, 
of course, there is Mole’s Christmas from ‘The Wind in the Willows’ (which 
you can read to the children if your children are proper children) and Pickwick 
and the painter Haydon and Thomas Hardy, to say nothing of the 
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‘Christmas Play’ from ‘Little Women’. Who said Thomas Hardy didn’t under- 
stand the value of humour? Let him read the excerpt here from ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles’ where the dairyman gives his opinion, ‘Though I do think that 
bulls are more moved by a tune than cows’. And then has to prove it by the © 
story of William Dewy and the bull moved to worship on Christmas Eve. 

But if you start in this way on the favourites, you'll never stop; the Carols 
with their music ; Stephen Leacock’s ‘Hoodoo McFiggins Christmas’ ; Jonathan 
Swift to Stella and Rebecca Dingley ; Coleridge’s letter to his periodical “The 
Friend’, you’ll be reading off a catalogue of all the bits you’ve always loved. 
And, oddly, not only loved but wanted at Christmas, only you couldn’t, just 
at the moment remember where to find that exact bit from, ‘O Christmas is 
coming/The geese are getting fat’ to ‘I sing of a maiden/That is makéles.” 

So they are all here plus the excitement of the ‘new’ poems of Charles 
Causley, C. Day Lewis and the compilers themselves. Poems by Norman 
Nicholson, Carla Lanyon Lanyon and Pasternak. How pleasant, too, to have 
Bnillat-Savarin’s “The Origin of the Turkey’ since it was from him that Mrs. 
Beeton Jearned so much. 

I have made it clear that this is a highly quotable book. There is Dorothy 
Wordsworth recording, in her Journal, ‘Mary walked to Ambleside for letters. 
It was a wearisome walk, for snow lay deep upon the roads and it was beginning 
to thaw’. At the other extreme there is Rosalind Wade thinking of Christmas 
in Cornwall, 

I never dreamed, as snug we sat 
With Christmas tree and 
And all the į e joys that chldren bring ne 
Of climes where Christmas comes like Spring 
As I have said, once you begin quoting you never oa What about Dylan 


Thomas and Christmas and, above all, that supreme Christmas song, that 
horrifying Tale, ‘The Misletoe Bough’. Myself, I could not contemplate 
Christmas without reading that poem at least once. A special word of praise 
must be given to the illustrator, Beryl Sanders. Her pictures do, perhaps, owe a 
little to Edward Ardizzone but they are never sentimental and, at times, they 
stagger you with their truth and boldness. All of them are a success but one, 
in particular, iHustrating Alexei Remizov’s ‘On a Fi eld Azure’ of two horses 
in a fir forest, is superb. 

This, then, is a most lovély and successful book. I can imagine no more 
satisfying present and, having a little to do myself with compiling anthologies, 
I must congratulate William Kean Seymour and John Smith on the complete- 
ness of their selection. 

JAMES TURNER 
BROWNING REVIVED 


Robert Browning and His World: The Private Face. Maisie Ward. Cassell. 
45s. 


Browning's Mind and Art. Essays Compiled and Edited by Clarence Tracy. 

Oliver & Boyd. 45s. 

Scores of Browning societies flourished in England and America in late 
Victorian times. The poet who had been so persistently neglected by critics 
from his earliest publication ‘Pauline’ (1833, when he was 21) until his middle 
forties, suddenly found belated favour with ‘Men and Women’ (1855) and from 
that point he won critical suffrages as a master of the dramatic monologue. 
Fourteen years later “The Ring and the Book’ appeared, a huge poem of 20,000 
lines which displayed his passion for detailed historical research and genius 


wa, 
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for close psychological investigation of the characters he had discovered in 
an old Italian manuscript tale of the murder of a girl-wife by her nobleman 
husband. This powerful work sealed his reputation, but by that time he had 
behind him a score of volumes and the promise of many more extending into 
his old age. He died in Italy at the age of 77 and was mourned in two 
hemuspheres in an atmosphere of excessive adulation which in retrospect seems 
as ill-judged and puzzling as the long first period of neglect. 

Mrs. Ward’s book is the first part of a full-length biography which all lovers 
of Browning must warmly welcome. It has the ease and critical perception of 
her now-famous biography of Gilbert Keith Chesterton, who himself wrote a 
remarkable biographical study of Browning. She approaches her subject 
coolly and with incisive well-documented judgment, early making clear her 
rejection of the late Mrs. Betty Miller’s vigorous and in many ways fascinating 
interpretation of the poet (in her book ‘Browning: a Portrait’, 1952) as a 
neurotic dominated first by his mother and afterwards slavishly subservient to 
his wife, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. That the gifted E.B.B. had been 
conditioned by illness and wrong parental treatment into a state of drug- 
addiction js abundantly clear, but equally certain is the valiant part played 
by Browning in rescuing her from a death-in-life existence and enabling 
her to realise her genius. 

Mr. Tracy’s compilation of essays from various books and periodicals must 
help forward the rehabilitation of Robert Browning after several twentieth- 
century decades of strange neglect. We know that successive generations of 
poets tend to enjoy kicking their predecessors downstairs, but the practice has 
gone too far in the case of this nineteenth-century giant. The essays in this 
book provide food for healthy thought, and among the contents particular 
recommendation can be given to the Editor’s Introduction, ‘Browning Speaks 
Out’, to K. W. Gransden’s ‘The Uses of Personae’, to Mrs. Barbara Melchiori’s 
‘Dark Gold, or Devil’s Dung’ (which pursues Browning’s obsessional pre- 
occupation in many of his poems with gold and varieties of excrement to 
several dark and exaggerated conclusions), Mr. W. O. Raymond’s profound 
analysis of ‘The Statue and the Bust’, Mr. Geoffrey Tillotson’s wise general 
survey of the poet, and Mr. C. Robert Stange’s suggestive ‘Browning and 
Modern Poetry’. It is in the influence of Browning on the poetry now being 
written in England to-day that an inexhaustible study emerges. He was one of 
England’s greatest poets, and these two books will help to restore his reputation. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


FATHER AND SON 


Harold Nicolson, Diaries and Letters: Volume 3. Edited by Nigel Nicolson. 
Collins. 45s. 


The final volume of Sir Harold Nicolson’s diaries and letters, meticulously - 
and devotedly edited by his distinguished son, portrays the closing phases of 
a life in which politics, letters and aristocratic country pursuits are the focal 
points. Amidst the barrage of criticism Nigel Nicolson has had to withstand 
since working on his father’s papers, it has become increasingly clear that the 
task was to him no less a scholarly responsibility than a labour of love. He 
has brought out for succeeding generations Sir Harold’s warm personal qualities 
as well as his close involvement in public affairs. 

The book opens with the advent to power of the Labour Government of 1945. 
No longer a Member of ParHament, at an age when he might well have been 
content with tranquil recollections of historic moments, Sir Harold is exercising 
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idiosyncratic privilege and seeking re-election in the Labour interest. In a 
Pickwickian by-election at North Croydon, his own confusion of motives 
is equalled only by that of the electorate. After inexplicably increasing the 
Labour vote by more than two thousand but losing the seat to the Conservative, 
Frederic Harris, he manages to alienate his own supporters by writing 
scathingly in the Spectator of ‘the curious relations between the candidate and 
his staff’ during an election campaign. To this unfortunate outburst is 
attributed his failure to obtain a Labour peerage, then or in the future. On the 
promotion to the House of Lords he had, apparently, set his heart. However, 
whilst to a politician with an innately Curzon-like view of diplomacy such a 
method of hedging his bets might have seemed reasonable, no-one in post-warr 
Britain can be surprised that the aspiration was doomed to failure. Although 
the Labour candidature is a small episode in the whole scope of the book, 
Sir Harold’s strong desire to succeed to the Upper Chamber recurs with 
obsessive frequency, and even causes his response to the accolade of a knight- 
hood (for his valuable biography of King George V) to be laconic and offended, 

It is, however, for a particular kind of literary distinction that Sir Harold 
Nicolson will be largely remembered,—for the penetrating Curzon, the Last 
Phase, and the biography of Benjamin Constant. In these two important works 
alone might be discerned the curiously ambiguous range of his interests and 
sympathies. There could hardly be a clearer dichotomy of views on govern- 
ment than that between the autocratic, ‘inspired’ Governor whom Curzon felt 
himself to be and the hesitant, liberal, romantic Benjamin Constant. Perhaps it 
was such catholicity that led Harold Nicolson to take seriously the opposition 
he himself presented to the candidacy of W. H. Auden for the Professorship of 
Poetry at Oxford, a title that could probably be thought of as a sort of Poet- 
Laureateship, unless an Auden lift it out of so equivocal a situation. The 
popularity of Public Faces, thinly disguised fiction, and the faintly oracular 
quality of the regular ‘Marginal Comment’ and ‘Friday Mornings’ in the 
Spectator, provide a further clue to Nicolson’s singular gift of hitting off the 
moment without necessarily probing the philosophical issues of deep political 
differences. That he wrote much on diplomacy does not obviate his understand- 
ing of historic personages more as sentient individuals than as representatives 
of any governmental attitude or particular philosophic creed. Hence, the 
comment he makes on people and places—in the momentous years that 
encompassed the first Suez crisis, radical changes in British foreign pon 
the drastic realignment of Commonwealth interests and the beginning of 
dramatically hardening East-West attitudes after World War Ji—are those of 
a gifted and percipient diarist. His own estimate of himself as a statesman 
manqué in these grave events is perhaps beside the point. Horace Walpole’s 
own mordant commentaries were not entirely disinterested: the melting-pot 
out of which comes the tempered steel of criticism may be the more effective 
for a dash of frustration. 

One of the dimensions of the volume is that it has, as a central theme, 
Nicolson’s deepening relationship with his wife, V. Sackville-West. Of her 
personal life, in which poetry played a major part, little enough hag been known. 
But no vulgar curiosity has been at the root of her readers’ desire to know 
more; they will here be confirmed in their delight in a civilised urbanity in 
which deep feeling for home and family were fully integrated. An aristocrat 
among poets, if not a major poet, V. Sackville-West was concerned that her 
writings should stand on their merits. Highly resistant to gossip-coloum 
approaches, she was adamant that Harold’s should be the public life, hers the 
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quiet, literary one. Nigel Nicolson has met with courage and integrity the 
formidable task of assuring his conscience that nothing he needed to show 
of his father’s inmost mind would contravene his mother’s remembered love 
of privacy. As an editor and as a son, he has admirably kept faith with family 
and posterity. 

Berry ABEL 


BAROQUE IN SICILY 
Sicilian Baroque. Sır Anthony Blunt. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 70s. 


For those of us who have no personal knowledge of the island, glimpses 
of Sicilian baroque have hitherto been tempting but brief. The ‘background to 
several Italian films (including Fellini’s magnificent L’Aventurra), the account 
of the hill towns of the south-east, Noto, Ragusa and Modica in Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s recent Southern Baroque Revisited (see the Literary Supplement, 
March, 1968), and illustrations in various general books on the baroque of the 
highly photogenic works of Giacomo Serpotta, whose Fortitude from the 
Oratorio de Rosario in Palermo must surely be among the greatest of all 
sculptures of the period, have whetted the appetite; but there has been nothing 
like a coherent account of the subject so far available in the English language. 
This is now remedied by Sir Anthony Biunt’s excellent study, to which added 
pleasure and understanding are contributed by the admirable photographs of 
Mr. Timothy Benton. 

Apart from ius distinguished public career as Surveyor of the Queen’s 
Pictures and Director of the Courtauld Institute, Sir Anthony is one of our 
leading experts on the art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
even with such formidable qualifications one ‘is struck by his courage in 
assaying such a task as this. Of all periods of Italian art or architecture that of 
Sicily between the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries must be the most 
difficult about which to make a generalised study. Repeated earthquakes have 
destroyed not only buildings and pictures but records. In 1693, for example, 
Messina, as it then stood, was practically eradicated; and Catania was very 
severely damaged not only in 1783 but as recently as 1908. The political 
history of the island has been equally chequered and wars have taken their 
toll right down to the Allied bombardment of 1943. Long periods of foreign 
occupation or domination, coupled with the geographical position of Sicily at 
the axis of the Mediterranean have laid it open to outside influence and 
conflicting pressures at a more than usual level. Although, as Sir Anthony 
points out, the development of the baroque style there was tittle influenced 
by the main stream of Mannerism, it was affected by a number of divergent 
forces, ranging from the Plateresque architecture and Berruguette school of 
sculpture in Spain to Byzantine and even Near Eastern influence from the 
opposite direction. A succession of foreign viceroys and an ambitious local 
nobility imported architects and craftsmen from Spain, the mainland of Italy, 
France and even as far as Vienna, whose example was quickly assimilated 
and experimented upon by the natural restlessness and exuberance of the 
native masters. To set out to analyse the Sicilian art of this period is therefore 
rather like dipping one’s finger into a gorgeous but complex Christmas pudding. 

The climate of the area and its closeness to Africa further meant that 
architecture as such took on a different kind of context from the more northerly 
areas of Europe. Life tended to be lived more on the outside; hence the 
impressive facade of the churches and palaces and the fantastic staircases 
leading to the piano nobile, which in many buildings were placed on the 
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exterior. It is scarcely to be wondered at, in the circumstances, that the 
resultant excess of enthusiasm, differing widely as it did from the Gothic, 
Perpendicular or Palladian, found little receptiveness amongst English 
travellers before the present century. Such English writers as found their way 
to Sicily during the era of Ruskin or Bannister Fletcher certainly had little 
or little good, to say about the baroque there. It is only in the last forty 


years or so, thanks in the first place to the pioneer efforts of Mr. Sitwell and ; 


more recently to the growth of a new generation of baroque scholars in this 
country, that we have become sufficiently receptive here to appreciate this 


remarkable manifestation of Southern European art. The present volume is :' 


both a remarkable achievement in itself and a further extension of our over-all 
knowledge of the baroque as a whole. 

Sensibly, the contents have been divided into a number of separate sections, 
each dealing with a different region of the island, so that the book will serve 
as a guide as well as a general introduction and a work of reference. A 


particularly interesting chapter deals with the group of villas in the Palermo- - 


Bagheria area which are comparable to the villas built on the Vecht by 
prosperous Dutch families during the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries rather than those of the Veneto, since they were intended as 
villeggiatura for hot weather more than country houses or farming centres 


as such. In Palermo itself the number of palaces was prodigious. “To take — 


part in commerce or industry’ Sir Anthony tells us ‘was a dérogation de 
noblesse, and any bourgeois who made money had only one ambition, to buy 
an estate and a title and try and merge himself as far as possible with the old 
aristocracy ... Every nobleman had to have his place {in Palermo or one of 
the big towns) in which he housed not only himself and his immediate family, 
but all the cadets of the family, who Hved on mezzanine floors or in small 
apartments around the courtyard’. By the end of the eighteenth century, so 
rapidly had this process developed that there were no less than 1,500 dukes 
and barons, 142 princes and 88 marquises living in the island. With such 
opportunities for patronage, as well as the civic and ecclesiastical buildings, 
it is not surprising that the Sicilian architects produced such vigorous and 
extensive variations on the baroque, an idiom admirably suited to local 
demands and to the native temperament. 

ERNLE MONBY 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
Anatomy of the Soviet Union. Edited by Harrison E. Salisbury. Nelson. 70s. 


Mr. Harrison Salisbury and the fourteen contributors to Anatomy of the 
Soviet Union are all journalists on the staff of The New York Times. They 
have not aimed to produce a scientifically detailed analysis of Soviet culture, 
society and politics presented in experts’ language: they are all too clearly 
aware that even the full-time professional sovietologists lack the knowledge, 
access and resources to undertake such a task. Instead they have adopted the 
traditional methods of the enthusiastic, inquisitive and imaginative newspaper- 
man. Having followed Soviet affairs for considerable periods, these reporters 
toured the Soviet Union in 1967, travelling widely, and talking to the people. 
The result is twenty-two readable, impressionistic articles on broad aspects of 
Soviet life, the economy, education, housing, health, creative arts, sciences, 
religion, and so on. The editor's own established authority on Soviet affairs 
has been exercised with perhaps excessive tolerance, for there is an irritating 
tendency for the contributions to overlap and repeat the same points (for 
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example, the experiences of war casualties and devastation and of Stalin’s 
forced labour camps). 

The attempt to give balanced attention to rival views among Soviet groups 
(one of the most commendable qualities of this book) is best illustrated in 
Harrison Salisbury’s article on the complex subject of literature and censorship. 
Salisbury interviewed a number of ‘conservative’ writers, such as Katayev, and 
Kochetov, editor of Oktyabr ; and he met friends of Pasternak, such as Lila 
Brik and Galina Serebryakova, and members of the younger generation of 
writers. This method is justifiable where sufficient space has been accorded 
to represent the idea of a particular writer, such as Kochetov’s views on the — 
‘liberals’, or Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s strongly worded letter demanding the 
abolition of internal censorship, addressed to the 4th Congress of the Union 
of Soviet Writers, 1967. Referring to Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich, Kochetov compares him with second-rate pre-revolutionary 
writers, ‘Fifty years ago—there was a writer named Doroshevich. He wrote 
about the prison camps on Sakhalin Island. No one remembers his name 
to-day’. Was Kochetov even aware of the irony of this remark? 

One danger of the journalist’s interview reportage method is that certain 
non-attributed asides are quoted. This gossip-column technique is surely best 
avoided. Who, for example, is the ‘close and understanding friend of 
Pasternak’, whom Mr. Salisbury quotes as saying of the Nobel Prize winner 
‘he wished to be part of the Establishment, to be recognised, to belong. He 
could have been a courtier of Stalin—if Stalin had permitted this. He was 
not really a rebel at all’? Such a sweeping assertion should not be quoted at 
all unless the identity of its author, and some supporting argument, can also 
be disclosed. 

On the other hand, the conversational aside outside the planned recorded 
interview ‘is often worth a dozen official statements. Peter Gross quotes his 
young Russian secretary’s whispered remark when they were visiting Nikodim, 
Metropolitan of Leningrad for the Orthodox Church, ‘Isn’t it strange that a 
man who believes in God uses the telephone just like anyone else?’ 

The New York Times has to be congratulated on mobilising its possibly 
unique journalistic resources to provide a balanced, and well-informed 
exploration of Soviet society. I should mention that the English edition 
contains 24 pages of extremely well-chosen illustrative photographs, and a 
useful post-revolutionary chronology. PAUL WILKINSON 


ECONOMISTS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


Economics and Economic Policy in Britain 1946-1966. Professor T. W. Hutchison. 
G. Allen and Unwin. 307 pp. 48s. 


Professor Hutchison’s latest work consists essentially of 215 pages of post-war 
pronouncements on Britain’s problems by academic economists, predominantly 
Sir Roy Harrod and Lord Balogh, followed by a 41-page essay which considers 
how far value judgments, theories and propositions have matched reality and need. 
Small wonder, Mr. Peter Jay, Economics Editor of The Times, in an entertaining 
assessment concluded: ‘these are “dawg” days for economists who venture to 
interest themselves in the management of the national economy. It is inevitable, 
one supposes, that a society which still honours so many primitive customs should 
react to the economic disappointments of this decade by seeking and villifying 
scapegoats. Who better to choose than the whole race of economists ?’ 

The difficulty, well enunciated by Prof. Hutchison, is that economists have 
chosen to venture out on to the course ‘in the middle of the open championships’. 
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Theorizing appears to have been more concerned with the pure, ideal, rarified and 
abstract which, alas, have not borne a close relationship to the ‘impure’ processes 
and manoeuvres of actual policy discussions. 

One of the central issues has been the issue of high versus not-so-high pressure 
of demand in connection with the control of inflation and growth policies. 
The trouble is that despite proclamations of what is tolerable (level of unemploy- 
ment) or possible (growth targets), no accepted body of knowledge exists which 
enables comparison to be made of the probable effects of alternative long-term 
strategies. Then again, conflicting predictions must abound, based not only on 
speculation, but correlated to attitudes and prejudices—towards, say, planning and 
central regulation on the one hand, and price mechanism on the other. A further 
difficulty in making predictions is that of estimating attitudes and reactions of 
other parties—how far agreements will run and how far rules, when negotiated, 
will be implemented. 

Significantly, on such issues as devaluation, even ideological battlelines seem to 
break down, with Professors Robbins, Robertson (and latterly) Johnson, Day, 
Meade and Kaldor favouring it, but Sir Roy Harrod and Lord Balogh opposing it. 

Even the sages are rarely consistent. It is illuminating, for example, to find Sir 
Roy Harrod in 1956 refecring to ‘the sage and mellow influence of Treasury tradi- 
tions’; but in 1958, in an address to an advertising conference on the level of 
consumption expenditure: ‘Pay no attention to the Treasury; it does not know what 
it ig talking about’. And still more impatiently in 1963: ‘Some of us believe that, 
despite its high intellectual eminence, thinking in the Treasury is somewhat stale . . . 
it appears to continue to be guided by patterns of thought long since obsolete.’ 

But did even Sir Roy Harrod over-rate the importance of a thorough university 
training before people are admitted ‘to those great centres where national income 
policies are formed’, when surely the crying need is for more outstanding, practical 
and experienced businessmen. Perhaps he had a point in posing the question: 
‘Are we sure that the real fault does not lie in the inadequacies of economic science 
itself?” 

Again, what are we to make of Balogh’s emphatic call for more expertise in 
policy making? ‘When I say expert I mean expert. Nothing could be more futile 
than the substitution of Snowesque dilettantes for Bridgesian humanistic amateurs’. 

The great gap to bridge, although Professor Hutchison is too charitable to make 
the point, is to overcome the distinction between economists’ contribution to 
enlightened debate, and the successful application of economic knowledge to policy 
making. WILFRED ALTMAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


America the Changing Nation (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 42s.). The author of 
this valuable survey, Gerald Priest- 
land, is known to millions as the BBC 
Washington Correspondent. As such, 
he has had exceptional opportunities 
for gaining information and making 
assessments. ‘One is there at the hub 
of things; the spokes reach out in 
every direction; and whether one’s 
interests are political, diplomatic, 
economic, agricultural, military, scien- 
tific or even forensic, it is possible to 


find unequalled sources of information 
to match them .. . the high and 
mighty are unbelievably accessible 
compared to Whitehall.’ In the result 
this is a comprehensive, if concise, 
review of American institutions and 
the American way of life. There is 
also plenty of comment on the prob- 
lems of racial conflict, of Vietnam 


and of American foreign and econo- ~ 


mic policies. The book, however, was 
completed in April 1968; and with 
events moving so fast his review of 


Ks 
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public issues tends to become inevit- 
ably somewhat out of date. Nonethe- 
less, on the more slowly changing 
features of American society, the book 
is of particular interest. He discusses, 
for example, the development of the 
Presidential authority and the func- 
tions and working of Congress, the 
regional stresses, and the general 
American way of life, with its under- 
current of idealism. His main theme is 
‘America is and always has been a 
nation in a continual process of be- 
coming. America is not what she 
would be, and she knows it. She re- 
mains a nation dedicated to Equality, 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness’. 


Many-Minded Homer (Allen and 
Unwin, 32s.). Any work from the pen 
of such a distinguished Classic ag the 
late W. F. Jackson Knight is sure to 
contain much to interest both the 
scholar and the layman. It is a great 
misfortune that he was unable in his 
life-time to complete his projected 
larger work on Homer, or at least to 
compile with his own hand the 
material contained in this book. For, 
despite the efforts of the Editor, John 
D. Christie, the present book bears the 
marks of a composite and unfinished 
work. The style is in many places more 
suited to the serious concentration of 
the earnest scholar than to the 
recreational enjoyment of the general 
reader, The arrangement of the 
material could be improved, and there 
are some unnecessary and rather 
annoying repetitions. In parts the 
erudition comes so thickly that it is 
almost too much for the simple mind 
to digest. The factual parts of the 
book are the most readable. There is 
a very useful summary of the Homeric 
Cycle, and the paragraphs on the 
origins of the homeric deities and 
heroes are of the greatest interest. The 
portions dealing with myth and 
symbolism are foll of stimulating 
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ideas, but some may find them difficult 
to follow in detail. It was a happy idea 
of the editor to add as an epilogue the 
Orpheus article on ‘Many-Minded 
Homer’, which, with the chapter on 
‘The Unity of Homer’, gives two 
opposing points of view from the 
same pen. 


Glorious Sahibs (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 45s.). The romantic as empire- 
builder 1799-1838’ is the subtitle of 
Michael Edwardes’ new study on 
British Indian history. He is here con- 
cerned with the great period of expan- 
sion starting with the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Wellesley in 
1798, until 1838. He sees it as a period 
of romantic imperialism, in which a 
poetic outlook and empire building are 
curiously blended. In this period, there 
is ‘little of the undisguised arrogance 
of race or contempt for alien peoples. 
... These men’s sense of the past made 
them want to preserve the best in 
India, instead of forcing on India 
even the best of Europe. When they | 
came to rule, they tried to do so in 
Indian terms’. In support of this 
theme, the author selects the careers 
of four prominent ‘men of action’ in 
the employ of the East India Com- 
pany, Sir David Ochterlony, Lord 
Metcalfe, Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm and Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone. It is a book of much interest 
and well illustrated. 


A Child’s Christmas in Wales (Dent 
& Sons. 5s.). Admirers of Dylan 
Thomas will greatly enjoy this paper- 
back edition of his wonderfully 
moving account of his own childhood 
and of Christmas Day in a small Welsh 
town. The edition is designed by Ellen 
Raskin who has contributed a series 
of delightful woodcuts to illustrate the 
text. 
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